RCH 1934 25 CENTS 


Prize-Winning 
Fish 


Weights and Where 
Caught 





HEN YOU SAY that “Canadian Club” 
is a fine old whisky, you have world- 
wide judgment to confirm you. Insuring 

quality and purity by his careful distilling processes, 
Hiram Walker was in no haste to market his first 
“Canadian Club” 75 years ago. For he knew —as you 


do — that proper aging makes the best of whisky 


| WC) LY 


WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 


dvertisement 


7 


is not intended to offer**Canadian Club” for sale or delivery in any state or community wherein the sale or 


better. Today Hiram Walker & Sons —operating on 
a scale undreamed of in 1858 —still cling fast to the 
original Walker principles. Quality and purity are 
paramount. Aging must go on for years. With prin- 
ciples such as these back of it, any product which bears 
the Hiram Walker name will conform to the high 


standard of value established by “Canadian Club.” 


LOVOD 5 
y PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


use thereof is unlawful. 
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NEW | For 1934! Seven Sturdy 


*¢ SEA-HORSES, the new 

ted Co-Pilot, Rubber Mounted 

Steering Handle, Propeller Shaft 

Seal. Also such outstanding Johnson 

ments as Perfected Alternate 

Firing, Synchro-Control, Propeller 

Protection Clutch, Instant Pivot 
Reverse. 
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BALANCED CONSTRUCTION 











BELIEVE ME, IT’S 


THAT COUNTS! 








HEY! WATCH YOUR STEERING! 


’S ALL RIGHT. THE PAT- 
ENTED CO-PILOT TAKES 
HOLD WHEN I LET GO! 








fing on 


to the 


ity are 
h prin- 
+h bears 
he high 

Club.” 


Don’t buy 

sbout “Balanced Construction.” Fully covered 

‘nillustrated booklet pictured above. Sent free. 

Also 1934 Handy Chart describing the new 
and new developments. Write at once. 


any outboard until you know all 


- 





—— 
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See the brand new, low priced 
Johnson Light Twin—with new 
power and new improvements. 


Cy Je can get any power you need in the new 1934 line 
of Johnson motors. There are Seven Sturdy SEA-HORSES 
for every outboard requirement. 


But you can’t get Johnson power without getting 
the strength and weight and dependability that 
Johnson KNOWS you must have for SATISFACTION! 


When you get a SEA-HORSE, you get Balanced Construction 
—the most important thing in outboard motoring. And no 
matter what SEA-HORSE you choose, everything you need 
for performance, comfort and convenience is included on 
that model as standard equipment. There is nothing extra to buy! 


Compare! Compare the whole motor —on your 
boat. Once you get a taste of Balanced Construc- 
tion you'll forget features as such. You'll revel 
in the joy of SMOOTH and CAREFREE outboard 
motoring. THAT’S what you buy in a JOHNSON! 


JOHNSON MOTOR CO., 1000 Pershing Rd., Waukegan, Ill. 
Canadian Johnson Motor Company, Ltd., Peterboro, Canada 


JOHNSON 
SFA-HORSES 


eed 
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” | PFLUEGER REELS: 


(PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER”) 


WILL ADD NEW THRILLS TO YOUR 1934 ee 


11 Come!—get a kick out of life—there are new thrills awaiting you on fresh 
and salt water this year with Pflueger’s Reels and Baits. 

See your sporting goods dealer. Ask him to show you his selection of 
Pflueger Reels and Baits for catching any kind of fish—from light trout 


























































orward your 
ire to notify 


esses 






E. * PELUEGER, President 
The Enterprise Mfg. Co., Dept. F3, Akron, Ohio 


Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger Pock- 


2K, N. Y. et Catalog No. 151. 


6 to big game fish of salt water. 
9 Pflueger LEVELWIND Reels 
v 
15 “HALF. NUT” FREE 
Regular equipment on / IS 
16 Supreme,Summit,Akron Uy 
and Norka Reels—a , 
19 SPARE PAWL AND COVER 
SCREW—carried in a recep- 
*Pflueger SUMMIT $10.00 *Palueger AKRON tacle built into the Front Cap 
20 No. 1894, 60 yerds. 8.00 of the recl—for emergency use— 
SPARE PARTS WITH- 
22 OUT EXTRA COST. 
24 
Pflueger 
26 + FLY ROD Reels 
28 Pflueger TRUMP $3.50 a 7 ALPINE (3 sizes) *Pflueger NORKA $12 
6.00 to $20.00 Pflueger 
MEDALIST 
30 $5.00 to $8.00 
(3 sizes) 
32 
34 
Pflueger 
36 GEM $3.50 
Fly Rod Pflueger Float-Rite Bugs 
39 PO WIZARD WOBBLER A fly -_ ture for a Trout, Perch. etc. Im- 
42 6 Finishes—Price 35¢ each ond tase sne Ste and S6ceach. ee 
50 Pflueger SALT WATER Reels 
Pflueger SUPEREX (Automatic Reel, 2 sizes) 
$6.00 and $7.00 ; 
:@ i 
Send for the Pflueger ; 
Pocket Catalogue—A + 
“Fishing Guide’’—in- | 
: 16 cluding PFLUEGER /2e i 
REELS and BAITS og i 
— ing need- 4 i 
ed for i ¢ “i 
R 86 Pflueger ATLAPAC Pflueger AUTOPLA $16.00 ss tg CAPITOL 3 
i 1 1 cond 
(3 sizes) $65, $85 and $100 No. 1988, 250 yards. \o00 iP: 
No. 1989, 300 yards..... 12.00 it 
> 88 ‘a 
E 92 Fi 
is 
i 
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Cc. 


rs ae 


Nata es 


ost-Office , i 7 ——— oo Address________- 
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and Sporting Property for Sale 
FISH. sn unc |{ QUIMBY’S COLD SPRING CLUB fcr the man 


who wants GOOD SPRING FISHING under ideal conditions. 













Pad 


Green Mountains Forest, Averill, and countless smaller Lakes and Streams in border Forest 
Plenty of Trout, Salmon, Lakers, Bass. Experienced Guides. 
The sport is at its best in Main Camp with 25 modern cabins, all with bath and open fires. 


the “white waters” of Ver- Open May Ist. Accessible by rail or motor. 
mont ... and after a day Hortense Quimby, Averill, Northeastern Vermont 








outdoors there’s genuine 























































































































hospitality at the hotel or | — ' | 
tourist-home of is ING 1S GOOD 
your choosing. = 
7 ~ your choosing. | Game Preserve Wanted t- Sunn - 
testing your skill 1000 Acres or More F 
with land-locked 
Salmon, Trout, Would like to receive information with 
2 Bass, Pike and view to purchasing properties of 1000 
write Pickerel in swift |] acres or more which are for sale and 
today stream, pond or non can be _ pe for farming or 
lake. For vour in- umbering and partly for game preserve. 
senate pag gies’ Mining or other form of productive OME on down—the fishing’ 
: , work will be considered. The transac- fine. Fishing in lake and 
guidance write tion will probably be cash. No proposi- river for big mouth bass, Or 
for these ; ' i y oe pare apps ane fishing in bay and Gulf fo 
Riewwlies tion considered unless adequate maps, dozens of varieties of food and 
==) FREE descriptions and prices are enclosed. game fish . . . tarpon, kingfish 
| channel bass, amberjack 
Vermont Books Box 310, Field & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. ieseh, Gébahe, madhentielll 
| thing you want. And you'll like 
“Vermont Hunting and Fish- —~ St. Petersburg in other ways, 
ing,” new Illustrated sports- e . too. Climate, accommodations, living costs—they'r 
men’s guide. “Unspoiled Ver- Salmon Fishing just right, Send for booklet today. i 
— -, Fong = Me eer GRAND CASCAPEDIA RIVER poco nnn 
oer o s One or two rods wanted to join two for June and | | A. W. Deaderick, Sec’y. 
Vac ation. Vermont Road July. Completely furnished camps. Last season 1 Chamber ‘ot Commerce | 
Map. four rods 132 salmon averaging 20%. | St. Petersburg, Florida 
Introductions to be arranged through mutual | | | Send your new booklet 
- friends. Please write: } 
2 Stanley D. McGraw jf Name 
‘ Racquet and Tennis Ciub, New York |] 
§ | 1 Address 
BUREAU | THE SUNSHINE CITY 
<; OF PUBLICITY BRITISH COLUMBIA Sea Trout Baa Sportsmen 
=" 42 State House Prophet and Toad River Country 28 nh8s nent tae 
Montpelier, Vermont Best of summer fishing; exploring in virgin territory * 
Excellent black sheep and grizzly country. Spring bear FISHING 
season closes June 30th. Fall hunting season for sheep, 
SS a goat, bear, caribou, moose and deer opens Sept. 1. pat Wachapreague 
Experienced guides, good horses. | Grade “Ai” 
K. F. McCusker Good eats, rooms and baths. Ventilation, home comforts 
NADIAN ANDS Winter address Onion Lake, Sask., Canada ‘Excel’. Mears’ new hook combination—3 to 1. Booklets 
| Hotel Wachapreague (Ocean Side), Eastern Shore, Vt 
ar me Te Sonne a at, ORD Management 
. ——— ——. — | . . . ears, achapreague, a. 
—Seized and Sold For Taxes |... ial <r" 
$ 40 buys 10 acres on travelled road | | COLONIAL ESTATE 
$ 67 buys island SALMON FISHING || In Virginia on Historic James River, 30 
$ 88 buys 100 acres mineral and hunting =|] miles west of Richmond consisting of 1470 
$162 buys 20 acres on lake The Owners of the lease of the Bonaventure |] acres, 300 acres river low grounds. Ideal 
$292 buys 160 acres improved farm River in the Province of Quebec, Canada, Hunting Preserve, can be bought at a sactr 
, offer the second Fishing from early July to fice 
Our lith 4 al list just issued in the form of a 20- > ag _ ; 
page booklet. de cribes the above and many other choice end of season. en E. W. HENING ‘ Vv 
properties offered at Tax Sale prices. The amount Box 444 Richmond, a 
quoted is the full price asked, perfect title. no mort } Fishing for six rods over ten miles 
gage. Beautifully situated hunting and fishing camps of River, 26 pools 
where there real sport; summer cottage sites; heavi- ° » 
ly > ated acreages in Muskoka, Highlands of — : COLONIAL ESTATES 
Poe  ueine Prairie Provinces and British Co. || 2] Fully equipped camps consisting of five |: WATERFRONT FARMS 
lumbia. Now is the time to invest in Canada’s minerels, | houses, ice-house, cook-house, ete. : GAME PRESERVES 
forests and farms. Small monthly payments if de- | If mutually satisfactory for 1934 season | 
, , del write today for free booklet with . , } 
full M5... i eae en ee ee permanent arrangements may be made. SOUTHERN MARYLAND 
: Full particulars on application to the Sec- 
TAX SALE SERVICE :| retary, Bonaventure Salmon Club, P.O. Box TIDEWATER VIRGINIA ‘ 
|} 1600, Montreal, Canada. 
Room 604, 72 Queen St., W., Toronto, Canada f |; . ?|| LEONARD SNIDER _La Plata, Mé 
1s tense PTT ae 
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Trout, Turkey, Bic Game! 


AMERICA'S FINEST GAME PRESERVE AND GUEST RANCH 
NOW OPEN TO THOSE WHO CAN QUALIFY 


75 Miles Trout Streams, 7 Lakes, Approximately 
400,000 Acres Marvelous Mountain Country, 
Thick With Deer, Elk, Bear 


Geet print of the right type may now secure 





guest privileges (Good for life. No dues. No as- 

sessments) at beautiful, exclusive Vermejo Park 
Ranch, a private game preserve of nearly 600 square 
miles in an unspoiled mountain paradise, Colfax 
County, New Mexico. Unquestionably the finest 
game area in America. Trout, wild turkey, deer, elk, 
bear galore. Perfect summer climate. Altitude 7000 
to 13,000 feet. Living quarters fit for a king, or you 
can rough it. 





For many years this virgin game empire was the 
happy hunting ground of a noted sportsman and his 
intimate friends. Since 1926 a group of outstanding 
men have enjoyed this privilege, for which they paid 
as high as $5000 each. Now a limited number will 
be admitted to full privileges for only $100 (plus 
$10 Federal tax). And until our first quota is filled, 
50% discount on rates for accommodations will be 
allowed. The Gpportunity of a lifetime! Mail coupon 











for beautiful 28-page book of pictures and facts. Wild Turkey at Vermejo es 
ALL-YEAR GUEST RANCHES, INC.,Vermejo Park, New Mexico ame 
RS EO eRe Se ORS Cae Te ee a a ee CEE ES Bee eerie e 
RE = 6 ia Ves 5 o4 2 6K aad Fea Saw RA hha on be 
FS Where a full creel 











rewards angling skill 


y GRIZZLY Bear Hunt + RANCH GUESTS Eleven million fish five inches and larger are 


Fishing, boating, saddle horses, pack trips. planted every year in Maine lakes and 


Spring and fall bear hunts. Elk, deer, t Trout. temas, Sabtine selon end 
In OLD MEXICO goat, sheep, lion and bear. streams. trout, togue, ig & 


gamey black bass reward angling skill in a 
BILL MARTZEL . 














_the fishing’s We have located winter quarters of some fine Wess Vellewseane tains thousand lakes and streams everywhere in 

he an grizzly bear. Would you like to spend thirty Mai Oil : tacklo-~ast vour Gy- 
. . ° r days with us on their trail with a real pack of aine. Uil up your tackle——get you ) 

uth bass, Ur dogs? We also have plenty of Mountain Lion book in order. Study your railroad, steam- 

and Gulf for and dogs that know how to tree them. Turkey : : yy : P 

os of food and can be called to within a few feet of camp dur ship and airplane folders. Mail the coupon 

wes. SEN MUM Ees oe poe ean beeb pour tomy ae Ge for full information on camps, guides, 

amberjac ody . . ; SwOr) 


pictures. Streams full of trout. Address: Hunt the Big Brown Bear this Spring or get a licenses, etc. 


ackerel—any- mixed bag this Fall! Kodiak Brown, Grizzly, 

















ind you'll like Glacier, Black Bear, Moose, Sheep, Caribou, Goat 
, pe te X BAR L. CATTLE CO. sone Mg ace TA ogg ad Alaska’s pioneer # MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
ws, ” organization, 9th year. Folder for sports- —— 
costs—they'te P. O. Box 705 El Paso, Texas men, es envicas 
la ee ALASKA GUIDES, Inc. 
Box F Anchorage, Alaska 


Maine Publicity Bureau 


400 Longfellow Square, Portland, Maine. 
WHEN YOUR ENERGY O R Please send free copy of Cae am 4 gpm 
ivi all infe i on Maine Fishing an 
COMES TO A HALT, ZARKS c= 
The Land of Springs Rt adiisecsecatersesarecubetectuninn 
» 


Shoreward 10 acres Lake of the Ozarks, $150, $5 monthly, 5 DONNIE, in cide datcdictoncdnessetdesdincoss 


acres Niangua river, $125, $5 monthly. All timbered, 


! no buildings, no mosquitos, 1 acre with stone cabin, Chey. ccccccccccccvcccccoces State... .cccees 
arc White river, $300, $10 monthly. Write for Free List 
es of complete descriptions Herman Hubbard, 251 


25. 




















Families Grossman Bldg., Kansas City, Kans. 
Home Comfert A LITTLE sand and sea, plus 

some of ‘that Chalfonte-Had- EAGLE LAKE CAMPS 

i i rc Sa on an ro ishi z. cag zake, 

FS J tn al pampering, wiltsoon = | A Real Crow Call |! |. 2 sg azo fog, 0m Bate abe 


restore the old spurt. 








| stretches from Central Northern Maine, 
. home comforts We specialize in providing Yours for only 50c extra through virgin forests, almost to the Canadian 
} to 1. Booklets amusement or repose. Our N ADE especially for Finny & Swream by Tom border. Foot of Eagle Lake screened in 1922, 
tern Shore, Vs h Turpin, nationally known as a maker of duck having improved fishing every year since. A 
hip Managemest squas courts, game rooms turkey and crow calls. Here's your chance to use your group of 18 camps. Ideal location. Real com- 
——— fad varied entertainments setter an the, pear around on real lve birdy “and | | fort, cabins heated and well ventiated. Wun 
. will keep you on your toes. your game birds and song birds have. ning water and electric lights in every cabin; 
ATE The Sun Decks, health baths. half of these have private baths. Magnificent 
, ‘ " : 





CROW CALL AND A $ views. And the pick of sports. In the heart 


; River, 30 and quiet lounges make a of the big game country; there is no limit 


ing of 1470 great hit with rest-curists. YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION to the sportsmen’s enjoyment. Eagle Lake 


yunds. Ideal 


ri Camps are Nature at its best. Easily reached. 
it at a sacth | hi So call a halt and enjoy a aa 00, and we'll enter - extend ey sub- For particulars address inquiries to 
ata: ° a" seription for one year and send you one of these 
kde Cinomiefinddon | is SAUL MCHA 
° 4 Pe ° > . 
chmond, Ve | ‘| Send This Coupon Now Eagle Lake Maine 
— 








ummnema —Va——_.shlCFCUmUC 
ES Chalfonte- 578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. Hub of the Rangeley Lakes Region 
MS For the enclosed $3.00 { enter an ehuaien Mooselookmeguntic House and Log Cabins, 
Ss extend § best location in Rangeleys for trout and sal- 
, on a for one year and send me one of the Turpin-Field mon fishing. Everything you need: boats, bait, 
‘LAND & Stream erow calls right away. guides, plenty of good food, cabins with every 
convenience, comforts of hotel. Rates $4 per 
GINIA ATLANTI ce €irty day and up American Plan. 


leed t Mabel Blair Burns, Mgr. ; 
Plata, Md. Ss and Lippincott Company Haines Landing Maine 
__ ae 






































vee CONSERVATION 


Bulletin of the American Game Association 


WILDLIFE GETS BREAK 


ITH the millions of dollars being 

poured into various channels by 

the United States Government. 

conservationists have been con- 
siderably perturbed that wildlife appar- 
ently had been overlooked. 

In the last bulletin we called attention 
to some recent Federal allocations which 
will benefit wildlife as well as public 
health, but the best break of all was an- 
nounced December 20, following a confer- 
ence between President Roosevelt and the 
Special Senate Committee on Wild Life 
Resources, headed by Sen. Frederic Wal- 
cott of Connecticut 

The Committee urged the President to 
set aside $6,000,000 for waterfowl restora- 
tion, which at the same time would benefit 
other migratory birds, fish life, fur-bearers 
and flood control. In this 
recommendation it is re- 
ported that the Migra- 
tory Bird Conservation 
Commission concurred. 

According to Chair- 
man Walcott and former 


Sen. Harry B. Hawes, 
who accompanied the 
Committee, the Presi- 


dent assured the delega- 
tion that he would at 
once set aside $1,000,000 
for this important work, 
also that he has always 
been in sympathy with 
the plan to allow the 
waterfowl hunters to 
contribute to this work 
through the Duck Stamp 


By 
SeTH GorRDOoN 


President 


fowl in our Northern States and Canada.’ 

And here’s what another scientist, Dr. 
O. L. Austin, Jr., until recently an em- 
ployee of the United States Biological 
Survey, who maintains the Ornithological 
Research Station on Cape Cod, says in a 
recent national magazine article: “The 
crow is the duck’s worst enemy. I make 
this statement unreservedly. The sports- 
man is the duck’s best friend; he works 
honestly and sincerely for their preserva- 
tion. The crow will eat as many duck eggs 
as he can find. The crow is very fond of 
the eggs of other birds, and eats them 
whenever he can get them. one 


Exactly 





the enemies of their game fish. The Smith’s 
Falls Fish and Game Protective 
tion of the province of Ontario, during the 
winters of 1931-32 and 1932-33, removed 
more than eighteen tons of ling (usually 
called lawyers or burbots in the States) 
from the Rideau Lakes, which are visited 
annually by large numbers of anglers be- 
cause of the fine black-bass and gray- 
trout fishing. 

The netting has been done through the 
ice during the winter-time with the ap- 
proval of the Provincial Department of 
Game and Fisheries. This is an excel- 
lent example of what one local organiza- 
tion is doing to improve fishing. 

In a former bulletin we called attention 
to Minnesota’s plan for taking over the 
rough-fish-removal work in that state. We 
have recently been advised that due to 
shortage of funds to buy equipment the 


Associa- 


state conservation de- 
partment has been un- 
able to take over this 


work. In the meantime 
the old abusive practice 
of having it done by pri- 
vate contract continues. 


PRODUCE YOUR 
OWN 


UBLIC fish hatch- 

eries and game farms 
cannot possibly supply 
the demands of the hunt- 
and anglers. Those 
who enjoy the sport 
must help. While we 
have recently developed 
methods for the im- 


ers 


» - S © > . . . . . . . bd > > ’ 26 
Bill (S. 1658 and H.R. How a Canadian sportsmen’s association rids its waters of rough fish provement of — streams 
5632), now pending in and lakes to increase 
Congress. Secretary game fish, and effective 
Henry A. Wallace, of the Department of week after | counted 42 mallard nests I methods of cover and food management 


Agriculture, has advised the Senate Com 
mittee that he favors the Duck Stamp Bill. 

Members of the Committee who accom- 
panied ( chairman Walcott were Senators 
Charles L. McNary, Oregon; Key Pitt- 
Peter Norbeck, South Da- 


man, Nevada; 
kota; Bennett Clark, Missouri; Harry 
Byrd, Virginia, and Josiah W. Bailey, 
North Carolina 


CROW CONTROL PROGRESS 


HE crow-control campaign is mov- 
ing forward. Many more state and 
provincial conservation departments, hun- 
dreds of additional sportsmen’s organ- 
izations, and many thousands of interested 
sportsmen and farmers are doing their 
The location of all known winter 
roosts in North America is being spotted 
on a large map as fast as information 
comes to the of the American Game 
\ssociation 
Here’s what Dr. E. W. Nelson, 
hief of the United States Biological 
Survey for a number of years, recently 
said about the wisdom of this campaign: 
“I think the crow has become a distinct 
menace to the future of our wildfowl sup 
ply, and the American Game Association 
is thoroughly justified in helping develop 
a reasonable campaign that will bring 
their numbers low enough to stop the 
worst of the mischief they are doing, espe 
cially on the breeding grounds for water 


share. 


office 


former 


found crows had destroyed all but two 
of them! Wholesale decimation of crows 
will aid the production of more ducks.” 

Ducks are not the only birds that will 
benefit from this crow-reduction campaign. 
Ruffed grouse, prairie chickens, ring- 
necked pheasants, Hungarian partridges 
and bob-white quail and song and insecti- 
vorous birds will all benefit. 

The Conservation Division of 
again waging war on the crow 
“In some counties we find as many as 
40,000 to 50,000 crows roosting,” says 
James W. Stuber. “A dark, cold night 
is best. Crows can be seen against the 
skyline even on the darkest night. It is 
best to use not more than four men in one 
woods. Slip into the woods quietly ; select 
a spot where the crows are thickest. It 
is best to use open bore, either automatic 
or pump guns, loaded with No. 6 shot. 
Last year our officers killed 64,000 crows, 
and this year we expect to more than 
double that number.” 


Ohio is 


roosts. 


REMOVING THE ENEMIES 


HE elimination of destructive rough 

fish from lakes, especially in the prai- 

rie country and from overflowed sloughs, 

has long been a serious problem. Anglers 

oiten concern themselves only with 
catching game fish 

But here is a Canadian group that has 

not waited for the government to remove 


too 


restocking will be essen- 
natural meth- 


ior game, heavy 
tial until such time as these 
ods are widely adopted. 

As Professor Aldo Leopold says in his 
recent book, Game Management, “Game 
can be restored by the creative use of 
the same tools which have heretofore de- 
stroyed it—ax, plow, cow, fire and gun. 
The conservation movement has sought 
to restore wildlife by the control of guns 
alone. Game management is the art of 
cropping land for game and its integra- 
tion with other land-use.” 

And we might paraphrase this and say 
fish management is the art of cropping 
the waters for fish and integrating it with 
other water uses. 

Iowa has discontinued its state game 
farm and is relying upon extensive cover, 
food and hunting management for its 
future game crop. Probably ere long some 
state will do likewise with its fish pro- 
gram 

Individuals may use the same methdds 
to increase both game and fish if they only 
try. Lay your plans for spring work now. 
For those who want to raise either game 
or fish, later bulletins of the Association 
will supply simple, detailed instructions 
There will also be condensed information 
for those who want to practice game and 
fish management. Watch for future bulle- 
tins, or write the Association direct. Tell 
us your plans and desires, and we will do 
our best to help you 
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DEVELOPMENTS ‘ess 


Outstanding Conservation Events Throughout North 


NEW HAMPSHIRE RENEGED 


N a former bulletin we called attention 

to the very constructive step taken by 
the New Hampshire Fish and Game De- 
partment’s Advisory Board in declaring 
a closed season on black bears, thereby at 
last removing bears from the bounty list. 

On November 25 the Attorney-General 
of New Hampshire ruled that since black 
hears are not classified as game animals 
in the law, the Advisory Board exceeded 
its authority. This automatically puts the 
black bear back on the bounty list. 

“This is unfortunate because the bear 
is our noblest game animal,” says a re- 
cent official bulletin from New Hampshire. 
“With an eternal bounty on its head no 
game animal has a chance 7 Not to 
protect this sp'endid animal, so honored 
and respected in other a Mey is both 
short-sighted and shameful. If the state 
of New Hampshire must go on forever 
allowing little cub bears to be chained to 
stakes in the hot sun in order that thought- 
less tourists may stuff them with hot dogs 
and soda pop, then the Old Man of the 
Mountains should spit in disgust.” 

The New Hampshire Legislature should 
correct this deplorable oversight at the 
first opportunity. 


SWENSON SPEAKS OUT 


VIDENCE is piling up that more and 
more conservation officials are recog- 
nizing the fact that the mere policing of 
sportsmen and surrounding them with 
more restrictions will not restore wildlife. 
One of the recent outspoken statements 
comes from Thoralf Swenson, Game and 
Fish Commissioner of North Dakota. Mr. 
Swenson says: 

“We are on the wrong track when it 
comes to the conservation of our game 
birds. We have been led astray with the 
thought that hunters and hunters’ guns are 
reducing our game birds. We are so busy 
keeping close watch over our sportsmen 
that we are overlooking the real destruc- 
tive elements. Practically nothing has been 
done to preserve the natural breeding 
grounds. Game refuges have been set aside 
upon which guns and hunters are tabooed. 
What a wonderful haven for predators— 
crows, cats, foxes, skunks, weasels and 
minks ! ! 

Commissioner Swenson has called upon 
the sportsmen of his state to help con- 
trol predators and to restore breeding 
grounds. He proposes to back up his own 
ideas “with the research and science of 
some of the more advanced conservation- 
ists of the country. 


REFUGE PROGRESS HAS LAGGED 


HE Federal wildfowl refuge and 

breeding grounds program has been 
distressingly slow. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture, in his annual report for 1933, says: 

“In the four years since the Migratory 
Bird Conservation Act (Norbeck-Andre- 
sen Act, 1929) went into effect the Migra- 
tory Bird Conservation Commission has 
authorized the Department to acquire by 
purchase 137,664 acres for refuge pur- 
poses. Throughout the 48 states 141 pro- 
posed refuge sites, aggregating 3,710,927 
acres, have been examined and appraised 





THE ZERO HOUR 


February and March are the 
zero months for our ground-feed- 
ing birds in the Northern States 
and Canadian Provinces. 


Feed game birds now and save 
the breeding stock! That will beat 
stocking large numbers next spring. 


Scatter your feeding stations as 
widely as possible. Concentration 
invites predators. 











by the Bureau of Biological Survey un- 
der the provisions of the act, and 22 ref- 
uges have been created in 17 states and 
Alaska, at an average cost for lands pur- 
chased and in process of purchase of $4.57 
per acre. There also have been taken 936,- 
687 acres by Executive Order, 2,033 by gift, 
12 by act of Congress, 1,944 by lease with- 
out option to buy, and 6,343 by cession, 
bringing the total to 1,084,683 acres. The 
increase of 830,130 over the acreage under 
jurisdiction last year is largely through 
the establishment of the Boulder Cafon 
Wild Life Refuge of 659,130 acres, super- 
imposed on the area for the development 
of the Boulder Cation water-power project, 
and the withdrawal of 135,184 acres of 
public lands in central Nevada, where ad- 
ditional studies will be made to determine 
their ultimate refuge value through the 
development of water resources. Progress 
on establishing the Cheyenne Bottoms Mi- 
gratory Bird Refuge, Kansas, has ceased 
ior lack of appropriations to carry out the 
intent of the act authorizing it.’ 


PRIZES AROUSE INTEREST 


HOSE of you who conducted win- 
ter-feeding campaigns last year can 
appreciate the increase in your upland- 
game crop due to your efforts,” says the 
Wisconsin Conservation Department in 
announcing its winter-feeding contest for 


America 


1933-34. “Wisconsin had approximately 
8,000 winter-feeding stations during the 
winter of 1932-33. We should see a min- 
imum of 10,000 stations this year.” 

The contest for the present winter is 
open to all sportsmen’s organizations, civic 
groups, boy scouts, 4-H clubs and indi- 
vidual sportsmen and farmers. The game 
birds to be fed include prairie chickens, 
sharp-tailed grouse, pheasants, Hungarian 
partridges and bob-white quail. Rabbits 
and squirrels are not being overlooked, 
either. 

Local wardens are the contact men. 
The state helps to buy feed. Prizes are 
payable in special allotments of pheasants 
in addition to the usual stocking. The top 
prize is 150 birds; the twelfth, 30. 

Special prizes include either 100 pheas- 
ants or 50 Hungarian partridges for the 
best short story describing the work, with 
various species of fancy pheasants (aviary 
birds) for prize photographs showing 
game birds feeding at shelters and the dif- 
ferent kinds of shelters used. 

This is a bully idea! Its educational 
value alone is incalculable. It will greatly 
supplement the feeding work of the state's 
employees. Prizes always help a conserva- 
tion department to arouse greater public 
interest in its activities. 


$30,000 SAVED 


HE plan of distributing hunting and 

fishing licenses through selected agen- 
cies, usually sporting goods dealers and 
officers of sportsmen’s organizations, in- 
stead of through county clerks is growing 
in tavor. 

This past year the New Jersey Fish and 
Game Commission obtained permission 
to distribute licenses direct from its offices 
woking an estimated saving of at least 

$30,000 to the sportsmen of that state. 

Saving the issuance fees usually paid 
to county officials for wildlife restoration 
is good business. 

All sportsmen will applaud any move 
which will transfer the fees paid to clerks 
for issuing licenses from the pockets of 
such clerks to the fish and game fund. 
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Another great etching next month 


HEN you turn over the next 

page you will find a beautiful 

reproduction of a _world- 
famous etching by a world-famous 
etcher—“Hovering Geese” by Frank 
W. Benson. 

The next issue of Field & Stream 
—April—will contain the same kind 
of reproduction of another great etch- 
ing—“Carolina” by Percival Rosseau. 
It is illustrated above by a halftone 
cut in greatly reduced size. 

“Carolina” will be the second of the 
series of great etchings by famous 
artists which we are now publishing. 
Beginning with this issue you are 
reading, there will be one each month 
for six months. In addition to “Hov- 
ering Geese” in this issue, and “Caro- 
lina” in the April issue, there will be 
in the succeeding four issues the fol- 
lowing four etchings: 


Dance of the Mayflies, 
by William J. Schaldach 


Trout breaking water to take Mayfly in 
air. 


Winter Wildfowling, 
by Frank W. Benson 


Gunners putting out decoys at sunrise. 


Alaskan Wilderness, 


by Carl Rungius 
Moose with majestic spread standing in 
typical rough Alaska country 


Woodcock, 
by Frank W. Benson 


Close-up picture of startled woodcock 
in flight 


When we announced these pictures 
last month we had to ask you to take 
our word for their beauty and value. 
We now ask you to judge for yourself 
by examining the reproduction of the 
Benson etching in this issue. 
Reproductions of this quality and 
of these etchings are, so far as we 


know, not obtainable anywhere else. 
The etchings were selected by us from 
the works of some of the greatest ar- 
tists of wildlife as being the six of 
greatest general interest to men who 
shoot and fish. The reproductions are 
by a special process entirely different 
from that through which the rest of 
the magazine is made, and much more 
costly. 

The six reproductions will therefore 
constitute a portfolio of extremely 
beautiful pictures that would grace 
any home, club, or shooting or fishing 
lodge or camp. 


No feature comparable to this will 
be found in any other publication. We 
urge you to make sure of getting every 
one of these issues. Tell your news- 
dealer today to save a copy of each 
of the next five issues for you. If he 
fails to do it, or if you wish additional 
copies, we'll mail them to you on 
receipt of regular price—25c per copy. 
If you wish copies sent flat, in card- 
board container, send us 30c per copy. 


Field & Stream 


578 Madison Ave. 


New York | 
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HOVERING GEESE 


by FRANK W. BENSON 


N.Y. 


Reproduced by courtesy of Kennedy & Co., 
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‘The Short Cast 


An expert explains some creel-filling tactics that many trout fishermen overlook 


OMETIMES I believe that a long 

cast is a pitfall for the unwary. 

The most consistently successful 

trout anglers I have ever known 
were all partial to a comparatively short 
line, and many of the cleverest distance 
casters I have ever fished with were 
singularly deficient in the art of 
filling the creel. 

I realize that this statement is 
quite likely to bring a storm of 
protest from some of my readers, 
but I’ve gone into the matter so 
thoroughly and feel so confident 
that in the short cast we have one 
of the secrets of successful fishing 
that I am willing to take any 
criticism which might arise in or- 
der to disclose some of the simple 
methods which have brought me 
a great degree of success during 
the past few years. 

Consider the following incident 
which took place in New Jersey. 
It was early in May. We knew 
that the stream contained a great 
many trout, but we couldn’t do 
a thing. Four hours of regulation 
wet- and dry-fly fishing netted 
three anglers a total of three rises 
from three small trout. 

The thing got on my nerves. I 
sat down beside a pretty run to 
ponder. While doing so I flipped 
my cast of wet flies over the rapid 
—a cast about the length of my 
rod. For lack of anything better 
to do I started dancing the drop- 
per fly to amuse myself and then 
gasped for breath when a four- 
teen-inch native jumped for the 
dangling fly and hung himself 
securely, During the next fifteen 
minutes I jumped ten trout and hooked 
three. 

_ Trying the method in various other 
last waters brought a duplication of this 
experience. It was the secret of success 
for the day. But the instant I lengthened 
the cast beyond the distance where the 
dropper fly could be danced properly, I 
stopped getting rises. Here was a simple, 
tasy use of the short cast, and there was 
nO question as to its killing effectiveness. 


By RAY BERGMAN 


Without it we would have had a fishless 
and rather uninteresting day. 

During the first week in June I fished 
with a friend who always insists on cast- 
ing as far as the formation of the stream 
and the power of his rod will let him. On 
this day we fished side by side in order 





Often the big ones are leader-shy 


to test out my ideas concerning the rela- 
tive values of long and short casts. 

The first hole hugged a rock wall. It 
was small, of medium depth, and below 
it was a shallow riffle. My partner took 
his position directly down-stream at a 
distance some forty feet from the tail. 
In placing his fly on the pool he had to 
make a cast of better than forty-five 
feet. Furthermore, his line was bound 
to fall on the fast water below the pool, 





which put him at a distinct disadvantage. 

The cast was nicely executed. A pretty 
loop placed the fly close to the rock wall, 
while sufficient slack on the fast water 
prevented immediate drag. The fly 
floated perfectly for an instant and then 
began to drag. At the very instant it 
started acting unnaturally a trout 
was already on the way to take it 
and, noting the unnatural drag at 
the moment of taking, almost dis- 
located his back in avoiding it. His 
sudden refusal caused him to 
splash violently. 

“T missed him clean,” 
friend. 

“You mean he refused your 
fly,” I corrected. 

“T struck too fast,” 
—so I let it go at that. 

The trout refused to rise again, 
even though my friend tried sev- 
eral different patterns of flies. 

“Well, that’s the end of this 
hole,” he commented. “Let’s move 
along.” 

“But that’s a feeding trout,” I 
pointed out, “and he’s large enough 
to waste some time on. I have an 
idea that a short cast from a dif- 
ferent position might turn the 
trick, and I’m going to try it.” 


said my 


he insisted 


Y friend looked at me with 

ill-concealed disgust and 
fairly snorted with ridicule when 
I waded up close to the pool. I 
selected a position opposite the 
lower end of the hole about fifteen 
feet distant from the point where 
the trout had jumped to the fly. 
Then I cast well up to the head, 
calculating the water currents 
carefully so that the fly would float 
slightly toward my side of the supposed 
location of the fish. In this way I ex- 
pected to eliminate the leader from the 
trout’s vision. 

The fly floated perfectly—it could 
hardly do otherwise from this position. 
When it reached the strategic location, it 
disappeared in a tiny dimple, and I was 
soon the possessor of a good brown trout. 
He had taken the fly deep and without 
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any commotion because he wasn’t in the 
least suspicious—my position had al- 
lowed me to make a simple straight cast 
which the veriest novice could have du- 
plicated—and the short line made hook- 
ing the fish a very simple and practically 
unconscious act. Briefly, the short cast 
from the right location had eliminated 
all the hazards attending the long cast 
made by my friend. 

The next pool we tried was quite large 
with a depth of approximately 4% feet. 
On first approaching it I fished with a 
long line from the shallows below, and 
after that my friend worked it carefully 
from a slightly different position. During 
these trials our casts ranged from forty 
to fifty feet. We did not raise a fish. 

“They may not be in a rising mood 
here,” suggested my partner. 

I felt that this might be true, but as 
I knew the hole contained a lot of trout 
I determined to use other tactics. I ad- 
vanced to the pool, but kept well back 
from the bank. Then I crawled to the 
edge on my hands and knees. Once there, 
I straightened up but kept kneeling 

“You'll scare every fish,” observed my 
friend. 

Ordinarily this might have been true. 
I was directly over the deepest part of 
the pool and could faintly discern the 
bottom. But the trout were deep, I was 





This trout looked at the nymph fou 


Field & Stream 


kneeling low, and I had been very de- 
liberate in all my actions. For that rea- 
son, I felt sure that the trout were not 
aware of my presence. 

It was barely ten feet to the head of 
the hole. A snap of the rod put the fly 
lightly on the water. It floated down the 
pool as naturally as any live insect. Re- 
sults were forthcoming immediately. Be- 
fore the possibilities of the place were 
exhausted I had taken three trout. 

V HAT was the reason for this? Sim- 

ply the short cast. When we fished 
from below, no matter how carefully we 
placed the fly, it would float in a natural 
manner only for a foot or two, and then 
the various currents between us and the 
fly would offset the casting technique 
which had prevented drag temporarily 
and unnatural movement of the fly 
would begin. Besides this, in order to get 
the proper float of a few feet over the 
place where the trout were most likely 
to be, it was necessary to cast the line 
as well as the leader over the pool. The 
line started dragging before the fly, and 
this caused a disturbance over the lower 
end of the hole. 

Inasmuch as every trout I took follow- 
ed the fly from the center of the pool well 
down to the tail before taking, it is readily 
understandable why the long cast failed. 


r times and then struck a dry fly 
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The entire day was a duplication of 
these incidents. My friend was amazed 
and quite disgusted. “Here I’ve been 
years perfecting a long cast,” he com- 
plained, “and now in a few hours I find 
that all my labor has been in vain—that 
all my theories concerning the wariness 
of trout have been false.” 

“Don’t be misled by the apparent un- 
wariness of these trout,” I warned. 
“They are very wary indeed. The only 
reason I could get close to the pools 
was because the trout were congregated 
in the deep water. As long as I kept rea- 
sonably low and did not wade in the 
deep water the trout could not see me.” 

Another advantage of using the short 
cast was revealed the following week. 
We were fishing a boulder stream of me- 
dium-fast flow. Most of the water was 
of the glassy glide type. The currents 
crisscrossed and swirled in a bewildering 
manner. The water was low and very 
clear, and we felt that a long cast was 
necessary. 

In the first hour of fishing I received 
fifteen splashes from good trout, but 
never felt one of them. At first I blamed 
it on my striking technique; but when 
the second hour began to pile up addi- 
tional misses, I realized that the trout 
were deliberately refusing my fly. A care- 
ful study of the floating fly revealed the 
reason. Although the drag caused by the 
many currents was not enough to make 
the floating of the fly seem unnatural at 
a casual glance, a close scrutiny re- 
vealed that it floated naturally only for 
the first few inches of progress. After 
that it dragged slightly first in one direc- 
tion and then in another. 

I immediately changed my tactics. In- 
stead of casting a long line I stalked each 
likely place carefully, often kneeling in 
the water, and fished with casts ranging 
from fifteen to twenty feet. In doing this 
I frightened some fish as I went along; 
but instead of having the aggravating ex- 
perience of trout splashing at my fly, 
when I did get into position without 
scaring them they took it in a business- 
like manner and I had no more misses. 


HE more I experimented with the 

short cast the more I realized that 
a cross-stream cast was more effective 
than one made directly up-stream. Of 
course, the answer to this is the fact 
that in an up-stream cast the line and 
leader are quite likely to float directly 
over the trout, while in the cross-stream 
cast little if any leader and never any 
line is discernible. One may contend that 
this fault of the up-stream cast can be 
remedied by the throwing of a loop. This 
is quite true, but just remember that a 
loop corrects only a few feet of float at 
the most, and besides, many anglers who 
are otherwise quite proficient cannot 
cast a satisfactory loop. 

Wherever possible a cross-stream cast 
should be used. In the majority of situa- 
tions one may easily get along without 
casting a loop, provided he takes the 
trouble to select the most advantageous 
position from which to fish. Not that a 
loop cast is never necessary. There are 
some situations which cannot be sur- 
mounted in any other way, and in many 
instances a cross-stream cast may be 
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The Short Cast 


W hen trout are in the shallows, they are easy for the experienced dry-fly man 


rendered more effective by casting a 
slight loop. But as a general rule, most 
stream problems may be solved by a 
studious and careful selection of position. 

Often the position of the sun in rela- 
tion to the location of the trout deter- 
mines where you should stand and where 
you should place your fly for best *re- 
sults. If you will give this careful 
thought, you will realize that when fish- 
ing in the sunlight there is one area in 
the trout’s vision where he can see quite 
well but not distinctly enough to dis- 
tinguish the differences which exist be- 
tween a natural and artificial fly. This is 
the area between that section where the 
sun actually blinds and where it no 
longer obscures the vision. John T. E. 
Hillhouse, the first discoverer of this 
pertinent fact pertaining to fly-fishing, 
catches many large trout by first locating 
the fish and then carefully figuring out 
the angle of the light rays according to 
the position of the sun and the depth of 
the water. He fishes for these individual 
specimens during sunny days, and he al- 
ways places the fly in what he calls the 
red area, or the area of distinct vision. 


TILLWATERS call for comparatively 

long casts, but even here one may 
keep the length of casts within reason by 
making the correct approach. Getting 
down on the knees is a great aid. It 
enables you to get many feet nearer your 
quarry. Whenever possible, it is also 


wise to stay out of the water. Trout can 
see farther under water, if it is clear, 
than they can see above and across it. 
For this reason, wading in the deep 
water of a pool should be avoided wher- 
ever possible. Kneel either on the bank 
or in the shallow water at the edge. In 
this way you reduce to a minimum the 
chance that you will be visible to the 
trout which lie in the deep water. 

In stillwater fishing you must be very 
deliberate. Any fast movement or ex- 
citable action seems to transmit warn- 
ings of alarm to the trout, warnings 
which make them nervous and ill at ease. 
Here a long leader—ranging from 12 to 
18 feet—will give you a decided advan- 
tage. Such a leader should be made with 
a fairly heavy butt, about .017, and 
should taper to .008 (3X) or .007 (4X). 
Anything finer than 4X must be handled 
with exceeding care, for even with a 4X 
leader a slight misjudgment in striking 
will bring you to grief. But even if you 
use a long leader as heavy as 2X, it will 
bring you better results than using a 
short leader as fine as 4X. Exhaustive 
tests with various lengths of leaders have 
conclusively proved to me that the line, 
and not the leader, is the principal 
cause of frightening trout by the cast. 

J. Victor Coty of Watertown, New 
York, has spent several years experi- 
menting in the stillwaters of the Ausable 
River in the Adirondacks. He has gradu- 
ally overcome the seemingly unsur- 


mountable difficulties of the situation 
and is now a master at the game. Mr. 
Coty claims his present success is due to 
two primary reasons: the use of leaders 
ranging from 15 to 18 feet long in the 
3X and 4X classes, and to the right pat- 
tern and size of fly. One pattern, the Coty 
Stillwater, is his standby except for a 
certain period in the late summer, when 
he uses the Paulinskill—a pattern I de- 
signed several years ago. The most ef- 
fective size is 14, but it is tied with 
hackles not much, if any, longer than 
those ordinarily used on a No. 16. 


R. COTY says the smaller the fly 

the more rises he gets, but that a 
hook smaller than No. 14 fails to hold 
the large fish. For that reason, the small- 
est possible fly which can satisfactorily 
be tied on a No. 14 hook is his final 
selection. In the stillwaters of the Cat- 
skill, Pennsylvania and Adirondack 
streams other than the Ausable I have 
personally found that a Ginger Cahill 
tied on the plan of the Coty Stillwater 
is very effective and satisfactory. 

I’m not contending that an angler 
cannot get results in stillwaters when 
using a 9-foot leader. If he is an expert, 
he will be able to present his fly to the 
fish so that it will not be aware of the 
presence of a line. But most of us are 
not super-experts, and to us a leader of 
12 to 18 feet means that we will have 
more chances (Continued on page 70) 
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By ARTHUR R. 
MACDOUGALL, Jr. 


Drawings by DICK SPENCER 
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-A MOONLIGHT 


Dud Dean tries his hand 


at snow shoe-rabbit hunting 


UD DEAN and I sat on the porch 

in front of the old office-camp at 

Bald Mountain Station. It was 

a half hour before twilight. We 

had put a pleasant day of fishing be- 
hind us. 

“Look at them rabbits,” said Dud. 

I looked. There were at least a half 
dozen brown-coated snowshoes chasing 
about in the grass around the old horse 
hovel. 

“Them,” continued Dud, “are the gol- 
darnedest critters the Almighty ever fur- 
nished grass and fodder. Take the name, 
rabbit. It’s come to stand for somethin’ 
that is simple and timid. A rabbit may 
be simple, but they 
ain’t timid. 

“Putsme in mind 
of a poetry book, 
by a fellow name 
of Kipling. Prob- 
ably ye’ve heard of 
him. One of his 
poems makes 
Nancy mad as a 
broody hen on 
china eggs. It says 
somethin’ about 
‘The female of the 
species is more 
deadly than the 
male.’ 

“First off, that 
seems ridiculous, 
but that’s jest be- 
cause of notions we've got, while this 
feller Kipling was looking at facts. Can't 
nobody prove he ain't right, to my mind. 
Now rabbits and women is somethin’ 
alike. They commonly pass fer timid 
things; but looks is deceivin’, and so is 
a rabbit 

“In the winter they’re three meals a 
day fer wildcats, foxes and weasels. I 
forgot owls. A feller could work out a 
lot of pity fer them poor little defense- 
less critters. But that ain’t half the story. 
As a matter of fact, thar ain’t anything 
better equipped to take care of itself 
than a rabbit. 

“Take their feet. I spose that the 
average full-grown snowshoe rabbit don’t 
weigh over two and a half pounds, 
though some of the old bucks will weigh 
more; but if ye’ll stretch out a hind leg, 
ye ll find that it’s all of twelve inches 
long and jest about the most powerful 
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Singer made more noise than a dozen ordinary hounds 
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He’s got more shifts and speeds 
than anything that runs 
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rig for runnin’ on that’s made. Measure 
their tracks, and it'll surprise ye. They 
average five inches long when the foot is 
spread out—snowshoes! 

“T never had a real chance to git a real 
check on a rabbit’s speed, but it’s my 
opinion that nothin’ on four legs can 
catch ‘em when they’re leavin’ for some- 
where else. I figure that one of them 
jumpin’ jackasses can hit up to sixty 
miles an hour. Certainly a feller’s got 
to lead a cross shot if he expects to hit 
one that’s turnin’ up the flats of his feet. 
Ye’ve got to sort of put yer shot where 
the rabbit will catch up with it. That’s 
what makes rabbit shootin’ good sport. 


They've got more shifts and speeds than 
anything that runs to git away. Each 
shot is a problem that has to be solved 
then and thar, and thar ain’t much time, 
as a rule, to figure on it. 

“They've got speed. And yet their gait 
is so deceptive that a feller would think, 
lookin’ at one in action, that he had time 
to light his pipe afore he shot. A rabbit 
is easy in action. A man had better 
shoot, and do it quick. Let him light his 
pipe on his way home. Most charges of 
shot land where a rabbit was. 


“ HEY’RE awful dumb, fer a critter 

that knows so much. Let a dog 
jump one, and that bunny will be kickin’ 
out straight behind at one second and 
settin’ still the next. He'll go by like he 
was headed fer Canada, and the next 
minute he'll come back and squat down 
right where he was when he left. Or 









maybe he'll race out fer a mile or two 
before he comes back. And if he does 
come back, it’s because thar’s a good 
dog after him. 

“More than once I’ve seen a rabbit 
come a-rippin’ along, with a hound dog 
right behind. All of a sudden it would 
give a jump sideways and land ten feet 
to one side of the trail. The hound would 
plow right by, and like as not that rab- 
bit would jest set thar, watchin’ the dog 
go by. And by the time the dog had got 
the matter puzzled out that snowshoe 
would be gone fer other places. If thar’s 
a hard place fer a dog to git through, a 
rabbit is sure to use it. They don’t leave 
hardly any scent 
in cold, dry snow, 
and mighty little 
more when it’s wet. 


“N4A TURE 
takes all the 


colorin’ out of 
their fur when 
cold weather sets 
in. But sometimes 
they git a raw deal. 


The snow hangs 
off. In times like 
that, game war- 


dens ought to hang 
up lookin’-glasses, 
fer the rabbits 
don’t seem to real- 
ize that they show 
up like a white feather on a black hat. 

“But when the snow and their white 
fur comes together, a man can’t hardly 
see ‘em, unless they move. Still, they 
don’t seem to have the patience to keep 
quiet. They'll wiggle an ear or scratch 
with a hind leg. Take it all in all, they're 
a puzzle nobody can figure out. They've 
got long, sensitive ears and hind legs in 
place of brains. So nine times out of ten 
they’re where they ain't, and ain't where 
they are. They look as sweet and gentle 
as a lily, but they'll fight among them- 
selves like a pack of devils. They act 
like they was scared of a shadder, but 
really they’re scared of nothin’, and 
that’s all that keeps them from over- 
runnin’ the earth. 

“They're careless one minute and care- 
ful the next. That puts me in mind of a 
time I was down to Boston. I’d been into 
a place fer a snack of somethin’ to eat. 
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When I come out agin on the street, I 
looked up and see the biggest woman I 
ever laid eyes on bearin’ down on me. 
I turned to the right, and she turned to 
her left, and so we come together. I 
dodged to the left, and she to the right. 
We kept weewawin’ until I was most 
dizzy. 

“Finally she snaps out: ‘Well, why 
don’t ye go by? Are ye ’fraid?’ 

“‘No, marm,’ says I; ‘jest careful.’ 

“Rabbits is careful by spells. 


“VY "MEMBER first time I ever tried 

huntin’ rabbits. Thar was a feller by 
the name of Anthony S. Dunnivan that 
got me into the scrape, and on and off 
I’ve been mixed up in it ever since. He 
was a manufacturer of alarm clocks or 
winder shades, I forgit which. Anyhow, 
he made a lot of money. It must’ve been 
a long time ago, come to think of it. I'd 
been guidin’ him, that summer, up in the 
Enchanted Country, where we'd got 
plenty of nice trout. That summer rab- 
bits was uncommon thick. They come 
and go, like the snow. 

“Dunnivan couldn't git over how plen- 
tiful they was. Everywhere we went we'd 
see snowshoes. If we set down on a log, 
out would jump a rabbit. And jest at 
twilight ye’d see lots of ’em settin’ along 
the tote roads. He said a lot about it, 
and I told him that they was jest as 
numerous anywheres I'd been that spring 
and summer. 

“*VYe don’t say!’ he says. ‘By George, 
I’m comin’ up here this winter. I’ve got 
the best rabbit dog that ever yowled!’ 

“Well, by crotch, of course I thought 
he was jest talkin’, and never give it an- 
other thought. Seemed to me that no- 
body in their right mind would ever 
come away down here jest to go rabbit 
huntin’. Nobody that lived up here ever 
thought of goin’ in them days. But along 
in November I got a letter, all typewrit- 
ten out, sayin’ that he was comin’ but 
not to expect him till he got thar. 

“Well, sell me short, as a feller I took 
fishin’ last summer kept sayin’, if he 
didn’t come. I was out in the woodshed, 
buckin’ up wood and sorter prayin’ that 























A Moonlight Cannonade 











Most charges of shot land where he was oo 


some interruption would come, when I 
looks up, and thar it was. 

“ “How’s yer rabbits?’ asks a voice. 

“ ‘Huh?’ says I. 

“And then I sorter took in the picture, 
as Jim Brown said, time the moose put 
him up a tree. Thar was Mr. Dunnivan 
and another feller that was jest about 
the fattest man I ever see. Then thar 
was a sad-lookin’ hound dog that was 
black and tan all over. 


wy them days I thought that a rabbit 
hound was a good dog that men had 
perverted—a dog that had been born on 
the square, but doomed to die with an in- 
feriority complex. Nancy read that last 
one in a book about rights fer women and 
what’s left fer men. When ye looked at 
this hound of Dunnivan’s, ye felt like cry- 
in’ fer him or kickin’ him in the tail. He 
had the saddest face I ever see. He look- 
ed like he’d been through hell and back. 

“Well, Dunnivan and his fat friend 
sat down, one on the choppin’ block 
and t’other on the steps that led up 
to the back kitchen door. Jest then 
Nancy’s big cat came out from some- 
wheres. She took a look at that dog and 
walked right up to him. ‘Misery loves 
company,’ thinks I, but she fetched him 
a mean rake across the face that brought 
the yowls out of him. Nancy came out 
with a broom in her hand. Both of them 
fellers got to their feet in a hurry, but 
the hound jest sot thar, 
lookin’ neutral and in- 
nocent. A person would 
have thought that it 
was me that had done 











the bellerin’. 








































“T introduced them to Nancy, and she 
took her cat, which had mounted the 
woodpile, and went into the kitchen. So 
we set down agin. The fat feller begin 
to laugh till the tears run out of his eyes, 
and the front of him rolled up and down 
like he had stuffed a mess of floppin’ fish 
under his vest. 

“Well, how about some rabbit hunt- 
in’?’ asks Dunnivan. ‘Hope thar’s plenty 
of rabbits. I don’t want Ralph here to 
call me a liar when we git back.’ 

“Well, crotch, I felt foolish. Ye see, 
nobody round here ever dreamed of rab- 
bit huntin’. It seemed like slaughterin’ 
the innocent. I looked at my watch, and 
it was almost five o’clock, and gittin’ 
dark. 

“*Too late fer today,’ I says. 

“‘Oh, no it ain’t,’ says Dunnivan. 
‘Thar’s a full moon tonight. We’ve got to 
git back in a day or so. I’ve hunted cot- 
tontails by moonlight many a time. Ain’t 
no reason why we couldn’t git some rare 
sport out of it up here. Of course, if yer 
eyes ain’t sharp and ye can’t hit what ye 
see, it’s no use in yer goin’.’ 


- HAT kinder nettled me, to tell the 

truth. I aim to shoot with the next 
feller, and when I don’t it’s always been 
hard to admit it. I never did grow up in 
that respect. 

“So I says, ‘It’s aginst the law to hunt 
with any sort of a light up here in Maine. 
but maybe the game wardens would 
stretch a point on moonlight. I dunno.’ 

“They laughed at that, but when we 
went in to git some supper I called up our 
local warden. It beats the dickens, but 
most anybody (Continued on page 60) 
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EDITORIAL 


The Pheasant Farce 


N MOST states where pheasants are shot, the open 
season on these birds should be revised upward. 
Any state game department can raise pheasants 

wholesale, or it can buy birds from commercial breeders 
as cheap as, or maybe cheaper than, they could be pro- 
duced on state farms. The only thing necessary to 
furnish good pheasant shooting is the cash to buy or 
produce the birds. 

Further than that, this Mongolian game bird of the 
long tail and bright colors has shown most remarkable 
aptitude and ability to reproduce his kind and survive 
concentrated shooting, the like of which no native game 
bird ever experienced. He has been compelled to do this 
because our “far-sighted” lawmakers have saddled him 
with a tougher proposition than has ever burdened any 
of our native game: namely, an extremely short shoot- 
ing season. 

It has always seemed strange to me that some states 
would confine pheasant shooting to three or four days 
or a week and permit gunners to pursue such birds as 
the ruffed grouse for sixty days. If their reasoning that 
the pheasant gained protection from a short season is 
correct, it certainly is unpardonable to permit the 
longer season on grouse. This is especially true consid- 
ering the fact that if the grouse were exterminated or 
even shot too closely the situation would be serious, 
whereas if every pheasant were killed off more could be 
purchased and put down the next spring. 

An extremely short open season is a mistake. The 
result is bound to be a concentration of gunners sweep- 
ing the fields before them and killing everything that 
flushes. Wyoming perhaps leads the list of states hav- 
ing short pheasant seasons. In certain counties last 
year the gunner was permitted to shoot grouse for 
thirty days, but where pheasant shooting was allowed 
the season was from November 11 to November 13. 

The laws of New York State are often pointed out as 
the most sound and up-to-date conservation measures 
in the country. Yet for many years New York had a 
pheasant season of four days, the last two Thursdays 
in October and the first two Saturdays in December. 


| dete felt that they were being cheated out of 
their birthright if they weren’t able to be afield on 
every pheasant day. The mania for observing the pheas- 
ant season developed to a point where men who never 
took a gun in their hands any other day felt that they 
had to participate. Most of them were able to get at least 
one pheasant. If they couldn't kill him flying, they could 
pot him running along a hedgerow. The poor pheasant 
didn’t have a chance. So many men were afield that the 
wisest old bird was sure to be walked up; and once he 
was in the air, somebody somewhere would rise up and 
kill him before he could get down again. 

Many sportsmen condemned the four-day pheasant 
season and tried to have the law changed to a 30-day 
period. The result was a six-day season running con- 
secutively. This was still bad; but the consecutive 
hunting kept the birds wild, whereas the former plan 
made every day an opening day. The fields were almost 
as crowded with gunners during the first three days of 
the six-day season as they were in the former period of 
tour days, a week apart. And bear in mind that most 
of this time New York State has permitted her gunners 


to shoot grouse from thirty to sixty days. This concen- 
tration of gunners in the field and this insane urge to 
kill a limit of cock pheasants have posted more land 
than any other one cause, and no one could blame the 
farmer one whit for objecting to having an army tramp- 
ing down his fields and staging a miniature battle every 
time a bird was walked up. 

Of course, during all this time it was illegal to kill 
hens. Many men could go afield only one or two days 
out of the six, and the desire to possess, whetted 
to fever pitch by the thought that if they did not get 
their pheasant then they would not get him at all, 
caused many of them to slam a load of shot at anything 
that flushed and investigate afterward. In one day my 
dog brought me three hen pheasants which had been 
killed and left where they fell. 

Before daylight on the opening day last fall a friend 
of mine parked his automobile along with eight other 
cars beside a certain field in Putnam County. He knew 
there were pheasants here; he had seen them during 
the summer when fishing. As he sat in his car waiting 
for daylight the battle started and a load of shot 
liberally sprinkled his automobile. He said he was 
afraid to get out of the car and that there must have 
been forty shots fired in that one field before it was 
light enough to tell a hen from a cock. 


EVERAL years ago I was invited to go pheasant 
shooting on one of the four days which New 
York then granted. I was told to be at the appointed 
spot before daylight. My friend and I actually count- 
ed fifty-two shots fired within a radius of a mile 
before it was light enough to tell cocks from hens. 
Farmers have often intimated to me that if they 
wanted to kill a pheasant they had to shoot him before 
the season opened. If these men were allowed a rea- 
sonable length of time to hunt pheasants, most of 
them would probably obey the law. 

In 1927, under the four-day ruling, New York State 
gunners bagged 226,098 pheasants. In 1931, with a 
six-day open season running consecutively, they killed 
193,455 pheasants. These figures are taken from the 
reports made by gunners when they purchased new 
licenses. The reports for 1932 will not be available 
until all the stubs for the 1933 licenses have been re- 
turned to Albany and the totals compiled. 

And one more point. Bear in mind that these figures 
represent the pheasants reported, and that no mention 
is made of the hen pheasants killed and left to rot or 
killed and smuggled home. A season of 30 days or 
longer would eliminate practically all this except the 
spasm of the opening day, and it is my opinion that no 
more birds would be killed with a 30-, 45- or possibly 
a 60-day open season than are now killed during the 
six-day battle. And with a longer season, pheasant 
shooting would be sport of the highest type instead of 
a mad scramble with heavy casualties for the hunted 
and quite a few accidents among the hunters. Any 
season which is so short in duration that it brings a 
heavy concentration of gunners into the fields defeats 
the very purpose and intent of the law. 





He ts as game as 


HERE is the experienced bog- 

trotting sportsman whose heart 

does not bound at the fluttery, 
bewildering burst from cover of 

the royal little jack? The mere thought of 
this raspy-voiced feathered atom stirs up 
unforgettable memories of sport on soggy 
meadows. A classic game bird is this little 
snipe fellow that scientists have dubbed 
Capella delicdta in high-sounding Latin. 
The appreciative hunter of jack-snipe 
is sure to be discriminating and a bit aes- 
thetic in his choice of sport, for no other 
would deliberately pass up the shooting 
of grosser fowl, one of which might out- 
weigh a dozen longbills, in order to chase 
feathered prototypes of 
the mosquito back and 
forth over tendon-stretch- 
ing quagmires. Of course, 
there are many others who 
attempt snipe shooting 
with no fine feeling for 
the game. Too often these 
barbarians go out primari- 
ly for the bag and be- 
grudge every shell wasted 
in attempts to hammer 
down a tiny bird with a 
machine-gun barrage of 
duck shot. So it is just as 
well that after one or two 
discouraging experiences 
most of them quit in dis- 
gust. Particularly so be- 
cause the cursed obsession 
of this country for recla- 
mation has led to destruc- 
tion of our natural marsh- 
es, leaving little sport for 
the snipe-shooting addict. 
It is regrettable that this 
dynamic little jack which 
has given many of us some 
of the most pleasant days 
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“Get going, you little beggar! We know you are there” 


‘That Lu ittleVagabond Vack Snipe 


they come—the favorite of many shotgun shooters 


By H. L. BETTEN 


of our lives must contend not only 
against the deadly gun but the rapacity 
of the white man who cannot view a 
bit of marsh and swamp or a shallow 
lake without an insane desire to turn 
it into an unwatered desert. 

Unlike upland game birds, the jack- 
snipe learns no new tricks from his con- 
tact with man. He is erratic rather than 
tricky. Luckily he is a bird of infinite 
whims and paces. Otherwise, the species 
would have been exterminated years 
ago. Peculiar moods, unstable flight and 
a vagabond existence make him a prob- 
lem as well as a delight to the experi- 
enced gunner who is seeking real sport. 


Some gunners snap him quickly; others wait him out 


* 


With all due respect to the authorities, 
it is quite certain that the dead shot on 
both snipe and quail will turn in the 
highest average on the latter; that is, 
taking them just as they come, day after 
day. The greatest game shot I ever knew, 
one who shot both varieties persistently, 
had an authentic top mark of 34 straight 
on snipe and 41 straight on quail, and 
this closely reflects the ratio of other 
good shots. The score on snipe was made 
under rather favorable conditions and 
does not begin to compare with the same 
shooter’s run of 14 straight on a dull and 
windy day when the birds were wild as 
March hares and fast as bullets. 

Of course, these scores 
are insignificant when 
compared with the 100 
straight on snipe credited 
to Capt. A. H. Bogardus. 
Yet it is a fact that while 
Captain Bogardus also 
prided himself on his great 
skill as a quail shot, he 
made a poor showing for 
such a great marksman 
when shooting on the iden- 
tical grounds in California 
where the mark of 4! 


straight was made. 
N OST of the excep- 
tional snipe shots I 
have known were quick on 
the trigger, often dropping 
birds within three or four 
feet of the rise. Ability to 
shoot fast and accurately 
was due to natural aptl- 
tude backed by a world of 
experience and practice. 
Except in fairy stories, the 
fellow who attempts to fid- 
dle for the first time never 
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proves a virtuoso starting from scratch. 

At any rate, the soundest advice for 
the inexperienced shot is: keep cool— 
don’t rush it. Start to shoot a bit delib- 
erately and gradually speed up your 
shots. If snipe are known to be plentiful 
and impatience can be curbed, it is ad- 
visable to let a few birds scurry away 
without shooting, merely covering them 
with the gun. There is no better nerve 
tonic than this, and it’s dollars to cen- 
times it will pay you big dividends. 

Occasionally a shooter 
upsets old traditions by 
proving that deliberation 
is not a serious handicap 
in snipe shooting. I know 
such a shot, one who 
averages close to 70 per 
cent, although he seldom 
stops a bird within twen- 
ty feet of the rise. He 
frequently kills at dis- 
tances greater than forty 
yards and must possess 
telescopic vision. 


RDINARILY when 

game birds flush, 
they have a specific re- 
treat in mind. For in- 
stance, it is very difficult 
to prevent quail from 
reaching such a refuge. 
Practically all educated 
grouse will reach desired 
cover by either a direct 
or circuitous route. But 
the jack-snipe rises in a 
seeming panic, darts off 
in any old direction, then 
turns abruptly on a new 
course and repeats the 
antic several times be- 
fore it suddenly decides 
to alight. Possibly after a 
lot of tacking and turning 
it plunges down like a plummet not fifty 
yards from where it started. 

When snipe are scarce and a single 
bird escapes, keep your eye on it. Quite 
likely after flying here and there, and 
possibly after circling the whole marsh, 
it will return. If the air is clear, the 
eye will follow the snipe an amazing 
distance; but even if the bird disappears, 
it often pays to be on watch for its 
return. 

There are times when snipe are so 
wild that every last one deserts a bog 
when flushed. Two courses offer: either 
you depart for other snipe grounds, or 
you stop hunting but stick around for 
an hour or two. Very often even the 
wildest birds will return after such an 
interval. Or you may encounter another 
distinct local flight which has vacated 
some other meadow. If several snipe 
patches lie close together, it often pays 
to make the rounds several times. Often 
stipe that are exceptionally wild on one 
bog shed caution the minute they reach 
some other meadow, and it is advisable 
to keep this peculiarity of the whimsical 
birds in mind. 

After being driven from a wet mead- 
oW, snipe will frequently alight on com- 
paratively high and dry lands near by. 

ls is particularly so if cornfields, weed 
patches, volunteer grain (millet in par- 
















That Little Vagabond, Jack Snipe 


ticular), willow copses or cut patches 
of sunflowers are close by. In fact, if 
wet lands hold no snipe, it is often ad- 
visable to prospect other fields in that 
vicinity. 

To illustrate the erratic nature of 
snipe, last season my old snipe-shooting 
buddy, Mac, joined me in a hunt on a 
certain favorite bog from which we have 
taken many a fine bag of longbills. We 
started with high expectations, for just 
two days before Mac had killed a limit 
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on this meadow in less than an hour. But 
we were out of luck this time, and a 
thorough combing of the bog yielded 
just three birds. 

“Well, can you beat this?” said Mac 
in disgust. “Day before yesterday they 
were here by the hundreds—I could have 
killed three or four dimits. Now look! 
These crazy little rascals sure keep you 
guessing.” 

We had marked down two snipe that 
rose out of range. Apparently both had 
lighted in a field about a half mile dis- 
tant; so we decided to investigate. This 
field formed a wedge between two heavi- 
ly traveled highways. It had been planted 
to sunflowers and had been harvested. 
Certainly it did not look promising. Cars 
were roaring by on both sides, but the 
snipe were there. 


EGARDLESS of heavy traffic, we 
knocked down a dozen or more jacks 

in a jiffy. Probably twice as many more 
escaped. An hour later, when we re- 
turned to the bog, it was full of birds, 
and we finished the day with all the snipe 
that reasonable sportsmen could desire. 
On several occasions I have made fine 
bags of snipe on intensively cultivated 
ground, in the midst of cabbage, turnip 
and beet patches, and also along compar- 
atively dry irrigation ditches overgrown 
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with watercress and other vegetation. 
And if willow copses lie along my beat, 
I seldom pass them up. While snipe are 
birds of the open, they have an affinity 
for such places and often lie along the 
edges. 

After heavy rains there is usually a 
grand scattering of snipe, and they are 
then often stumbled on in the most un- 
expected places. Harvested fields and 
lush dairy lands afford many a promising 
pocket, corn and sunflower patches be- 
ing particularly favored. 
The furrows have held 
much water, and the lus- 
cious earthworms move 
to the ridges from which 
they can be easily ex- 
tracted. Depend on it, 
Jack is wise to this de- 
velopment. And do not 
pass up the little knolls in 
a thoroughly saturated 
field, for there is where 
worms and snipe often 
congregate in numbers. 


F a lush green patch of 
volunteer grain, millet 
in particular, looms in 
the distance, that’s an ex- 
cellent bet during a wet 
spell. Sometimes such 
patches prove a veritable 
snipe mine. Remember, 
too, that snipe are gre- 
garious, traveling and 
gathering in whisps even 
when flights are purely 
local. So patiently mark 
the winging single or 
whisp. It’s easier to stand 
still and let a bird or 
birds betray the where- 
abouts of their fellows 
than to trudge blindly 
over wide fields in search 
of elusive long-bills. 

It is probable that snipe have a keen 
olfactory sense. Although their migra- 
tions are usually nocturnal, they uner- 
ringly locate the smallest marshes and 
pot-holes—mere pin-points on the great 
expanse of country covered. Locally, 
their search for food is accurately di- 
rected at night as well as by day. Wheth- 
er or not they employ the sense of smell 
in actually locating worms in the ground 
is a question. But it is reasonable to as- 
sume that effluvia from the land enable 
them to determine which spots harbor 
the animal life they crave. 

Quite often a flight develops as whisps 
spill in from other meadows. If this is 
observed, an advantageous position can 
usually be taken which will afford a num- 
ber of close shots, for the first whisp gen- 
erally marks the direction from which 
others will approach. As a rule, these 
birds are very intent upon landing on 
that bog, and your shooting as they pass 
over will not drive them away. On the 
contrary, they are apt to seek cover at 
no great distance and to allow you to ap- 
proach within a few yards before they 
scuttle off. 

However, while pass shooting at these 
small marks is difficult enough, it does 
not appeal greatly to me. After all, the 
big kick in snipe shooting develops from 
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Jack’s fluttery, raspy burst from cover 
and initial wild scurry. Right there you 
have the essence and climax of this 
sport, particularly so if you are one of 
those fortunates who possess a real snipe 
dog, either setter or pointer, over whose 
stanch points you flush your game. 

Sharp eyes and keen hearing are great 
aids to success in snipe shooting. When 
snipe lie close, they often allow you to 
pass before they take wing. In that in- 
stance they often rise silently except 
for a soft flutter. Unless senses are keen 
and you are constantly on the alert, 
many birds that flush within range to 
right or left are neither seen nor heard 
until it is too late to shoot. 

Snipe are not ordinarily seen until 
they spring from cover with a nerve- 
tingling drum of wings and rasping curse. 
But on windy days with an overcast sky 
they become exceptionally wild, stand- 
ing high and exposing themselves freely 
as they watch the approaching gunner. 
If you are a disciple of Frank Forester, 
you attempt an approach down-wind. 
But believe me, you won't get close. 

If snipe can be approached at all in 
a gale, greatest success will result from 
an upwind course. Then the noise you 
make is not likely to reach the 
keen ears of the alert birds. 
Besides, they are inclined to 
face the breeze and possibly 
employ the sense of smell in 
guarding against danger. At 
any rate, they do not appear 
to pay great attention to de- 
velopments down-wind; so a 
cautious approach from that 
direction often yields a shot. 


A a matter of fact, the 
old adage, “Hunt snipe 
down-wind,” has been over- 
stressed. Much of the time 
there is no wind, or only a 
faint zephyr which has no 
perceptible influence on the 
rise. Again, it may be far 
more advantageous to work 
across-wind in a_ favorable 
light than to face the sun on 
a down-wind course. Quite 
often snipe will lie much 
closer if approached from one 
direction than from another, 
without any influence what- 
ever by the wind. The ex- 
perienced sportsman who 
knows his grounds and the in- 
clination of snipe on a par- 
ticular day strategically cov- 
ers the general line of retreat 
gets closer shots, regardless of 
breeze. 

The initial crazy flurry of a flushed 
snipe can doubtless be traced to nervous, 
probably uncontrollable gyrations of the 
tail, and not to peculiar wing-beats, as 
so many oracles have asserted. However, 
once the bird is well under way, the 
tacking flight so characteristic of the 
species is developed primarily by the 
wings. 

Snipe are very partial to wet meadows 
on which cattle are pastured and will 
often feed in the midst of a grazing herd. 
Worms are usually most abundant there. 
And maybe Jack doesn’t know it! Many 


and thus 
the 
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Field & Stream 


times I have gently shooed a bunch of 
cows to one side without disturbing snipe 
in the vicinity and then, when the coast 
was clear, hammered the tar out of the 
little beggars. 

It is evident that snipe are nocturnal 
to a marked degree. Major migrations 
occur at night; and when the moon is 
bright or when constantly harassed, they 
rarely seek food during daylight hours. 
Under such conditions they are inclined 
to leave the bogs, leading the shooter to 
believe that no snipe are in the vicinity. 
They are also apt to desert cold, open 
grounds when a raw wind blows. There- 
fore, when the birds are not found in 
usual haunts, it often pays to comb the 
surrounding territory. 


RDINARILY snipe move in a series 

of migrations, one company or small 
army moving in as the other vacates 
Consequently there may be intervals be- 
tween when not a single longbill is pres- 
ent. Another peculiarity is that while 
snipe are gregarious, those longest on the 
grounds depart immediately the area be- 
comes overcrowded. One would imagine 
it would be the other way around. Some 
bogs seem to be run on the order of a 


Jack is a plump and dainty morsel for the table 


hotel—just so many rooms, and when 
these are filled other applicants are 
turned away. The patrons are virtually 
all transients, here today and somewhere 
else a few days hence—just like their 
human prototypes, the migratory vaga- 
bonds who move north and then south 
with the sun in a carefree existence. 
Borings, even if numerous, are by no 
means a sure indication of the presence 
of snipe. These may be several days old 
and the birds may have moved on. But 
fresh white droppings teliably indicate 
actual or very recent occupation of the 
vicinity, for they lose color quickly and 
are soon absorbed by moist ground. 
It is always advisable to keep your 











eye on the spot where a stricken bird fel] 
and to go straight to it, regardless of 
other snipe that rise. If it is not located 
at once, throw down your hat or some 
other conspicuous object and carefully 
quarter the ground in the immediate 
vicinity. A snipe that falls belly up is 
easy to find, but you may have to search 
long before you locate some that land 
back up. And don’t be too sure you 
marked down those birds accurately; 
quite often they will be found ten or 
fifteen feet farther on. Of course, winged 
birds are easy to retrieve; they generally 
show themselves by hopping up and 
down on close approach. 

The proper gun for snipe shooting? 
That’s a matter of personal opinion. The 
greatest shooting I ever witnessed was 
the aforementioned fourteen straight on 
super-wild snipe with a gale blowing. 
This was accomplished with an extreme- 
ly close-shooting 10-gauge. On the other 
hand, a 28-gauge in the hands of a clever 
shot will turn in impressive perform- 
ances on the feathered acrobats. How- 
ever, I would prefer either a 16 or a 20 
of medium weight, and believe that 
modified choke is about the best pre- 
scription. Nowadays we shoot No. 8 or 

No. 9 shot, but years ago No, 
10 was standard, while some 
of the extremists went so far 
as to demand No, 12’s, 


NIPE are prime after hang- 

ing twenty-four to forty- 
eight hours and should not be 
drawn before being prepared 
for the table. However, it is 
always advisable to remove 
the tongue as soon as possible, 
for certain bacteria develop 
there which quickly taint the 
flesh. These birds should be 
plucked, for if skinned they 
lose their finest flavor. They 
are easy to pick without tear- 
ing the delicate skin. Just 


grasp a few feathers at a 
time between the ball of 
forefinger and thumb and 


proceed very gently until the 
overcoat of feathers is re- 
moved; then pluck the un- 
derlying coat of black down 


separately. 
Weighty, full-breasted 
snipe with a_ layer ol 


white fat on breast and rump 
are the finest prospects. And 
no matter how they are 
cooked, their fine _ flavor 
should not be disguised or blended with 
the fat of the pig, alias bacon. William 
the Conqueror once had the ears of a cas- 
tle cook slit for such an offense, and a 
Frenchman in San Francisco who added 
insult to injury by serving snipe skinned 
and wrapped in bacon was shot in the 
arm by a highly offended patron. The 
defendant was freed on agreement to pay 
a trivial doctor’s bill, which indicated 
that the judge was an epicure and ad- 
mirer of jack-snipe—God bless him! 
The fastidious old-time epicure de- 
mands that his snipe be picked from 
stem to stern—that is, right to the bill 
for the brain is considered a choice 
morsel. Some (Continued on page 71) 
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Struck bya Rethon 


This snake story won a prize in the “Narrowest Escape from Death”’ Story Contest 


met N- 
HAVE heard many [FZ ~ 
snake stories in aie ; 


my time and have # 

laughed at most of 
them. Were it not for the 
fact that I have a terrible 
ache in my right arm this 
very minute, I might even laugh at 
my own horrible experience of six 
months ago and regard it as a bad 
dream. 

I am a captain in the Medical 
Corps of the United States Army and 
have recently returned from duty in 
the Philippine Islands. My friends 
often drop in to see my various 
curios, and they all admire particu- 
larly a grayish-green wallet made 
from the skin of a python. My as- 
sociations with the wallet make it 
very valuable to me. I close my eyes 
and recall the events leading up to 
the most awful experience of my 
widely traveled career. 

We were thirty miles from Manila, 
sailing the open sea. Our little boat, 
the mine planter Harrison, plowed 
silently through the calm waters. It 
was late afternoon in early July, and 
a brassy sun bathed the nfountains 
on either side of us. I had been 
ordered to Corregidor, a fortress 
guarding Manila Bay, for duty, and I 
anticipated my new assignment with 
i great deal of pleasure, as the rocky 
island is noted for its great beauty. 

As we rounded a long strip of land 
covered with tropical vegetation and 
known by all the dark-skinned natives 
in that part of the world as “Monkey 
Point,” I noticed that all the pas- 
sengers were huddled together on the 
other side of the boat looking into 
the water. A young Filipino told me 
that they had seen a python swim- 
ming toward the mainland. I didn’t 
see it, however, and questioned the 
boy’s veracity. Soon I forgot all about 
it as the boat docked at the most 
beautiful tropical island I had ever 
seen, 

The quarters given me were high 
up on the side of the rock, overlook- 
ing the North Channel, a narrow strip 
of water leading into the China Sea. 
lt was a most gorgeous sight, espe- 
cially at sunset, the narrow strip of 
blue water and the mountains of 
Merivales beyond. 

One evening Lieutenant Rodriquez, 
an old Filipino scout officer, had din- 
ner with me. He had been on Cor- 
tegidor for twenty years and knew all 
about the island. I had been appoint- 
td medical inspector; so I wished to 
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consult him about where 
\ *\°y the ravines were, about 
‘ “a the artesian wells, the 
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quitoes and many other things 
an inspector must know. 

After dinner, as we were sit- 

ting on my wide veranda hav- 
ing our liqueurs and cigarettes, I re- 
marked about the beautiful view. At 
seven o'clock in the evening it was 
still light, and we could see the small 
boats in the channel below. My guest 
leaned forward and told me that he 
had been fishing down there the after- 
noon before in a banca and had seen 
a huge python making its way to the 
Corregidor shore. 
“You know, sir,” he said, “these 
snakes swim the three miles from 
Merivales to here in search of food. 
They are starving over there. Several 
months ago a neighbor of mine caught 
one in his chicken yard. It was a 
baby python, only six feet long.” 

“A baby!” I ejaculated. “Great 
heavens, how big do they get?” 

“They say that these constrictors 
grow to be thirty feet long. The larg- 
est I ever saw measured exactly 
twenty-two feet. As long as we are 
talking about snakes I might as well 
tell you the legends of Corregidor. 


breeding places for mos- 
ae 


“TN 1919 a young officer rode his 
horse down into James Ravine. 
The horse returned alone. No trace 
has been found of the man from that 
day to this. In 1924 a prisoner 
escaped from the stockade. He was 
hidden by a friend in the jungle. He 
also disappeared. Pythons, you know, 
strike their victims. Then they swal- 
low the object whole. A man is just 
the right size—a horse, a trifle too 
large.” 
“They tell us in the States that the 
python is almost extinct,” Icommented. 
“They are growing fewer every 
year. But the lighthouse keeper, Mr. 
Diaz, and I know that these snakes 
are still with us. We have seen them. 
He has been here since the Spanish 
régime and could tell you many a tale 
about the bats and the snakes. But 
it is getting late, and I must go. I 
thank you for a pleasant evening.” 
Several days after that the rainy 
season set in—the gloomy, melancho- 
ly days when the roof leaked and my 
shoes, belt and (Continued on page 71) 


He saw the huge body of a great mon- 
ster snake suspend itself and, quick as 
a flash, strike me on the head and arm 
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Lown the Sialnuse 





Against the advice of old-timers, two men paddled down this “River of No Return’? in a canoe 





HEN the historic Lewis and 

Clark expedition reached the 

headwaters of the Columbia on 

October 12, 1805, the plan was 
to follow this new river system to its 
outlet in the Pacific. At a point near the 
present site of Salmon City, Idaho, it 
was proposed to resume the river jour- 
ney. Friendly Shoshones, however, pro- 
tested vigorously, and the Indian guides 
refused to go on. 

Disaster was certain, they declared, if 
the expedition followed the rushing river 
into the dark canon and thence along its 
twisting, thunderous way through the 
gorge. “The River of No Return,” they 
called it, doubtless referring to the ex- 
treme hazards of the trip as well as the 
fact that it is impossible to travel up the 
gorge—by boat, horseback or afoot. At 
any rate, the expedition made a long, 
exhausting portage to the Snake River 
before canoes were again launched. 

The vast and rugged region surround- 
ing the gorge has changed but little since 
the time of Lewis and Clark. A few trails 
now lead to forest lookout stations. 
There are but few scattered farms along 
the upper reaches of the river. For the 
most part the country is untouched and 
unchanged, teeming with grouse, 
quail, ducks, deer, bear, moun- 
tain sheep, goats, moose and elk. 
Recently the Federal Govern- 
ment set aside four million acres 
of this region as a primitive area. 

At Shoup, Idaho, the Salmon 
plunges into a narrow, high- 
walled cafon and runs a wild, 
churning course of 135 miles to 
Riggin, where it again leaps free. 
In that distance the river eleva- 
tion falls from 3,600 to 2,200 
feet. Mountains within a margin 
of three miles on either side 
tower from 7,500 to over 10,000 
feet the whole distance. It is a 
precipitous gorge the river has 
carved for itself, 

This immense domain, with its 
thousands of miles of tree-clad 
forests, is drained by a silver net- 
work of streams, large and small. 
There are rapids at the mouths 
of all the larger tributaries. 
Bargemen estimated an average 
of three to the mile, and this we 
found to be about right. 

The bargemen are the only 
ones who really know the river. 
Most of them make a trip down 
each fall with a load of supplies 
for the few people living along 
the way. At the end of the trip 
the barges are salvaged for their 
lumber, and the men make a 
400-mile return trip by the 
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By LOUIS SCHMITTROTH 


As told to GEORGE R. BAKER 





closest highways to their starting point. 

Until last summer the only successful 
canoe run of the river had been made 
several years ago by Rev. George Mac- 
Dougal, then of Dillon, Montana, and 
Burr Marsh of Salmon City, Idaho. Both 
are expert canoeists and have been run- 
ning bad rivers since boyhood. There are 
few rivers in the western United States 
or Canada in which MacDougal has not 
dipped a paddle during his half-century 
of adventuring. 

When Roy Forrester and I determined 
to have a try at the Salmon gorge, it was 
natural that we should go to these men 
for advice and information. We took our 
outfit to Salmon, where Marsh lives. He 
was doubtful at first, but after handling 
the boat himself he said he thought it 
might be just the thing. 


E had a 21-foot canoe, cut off at 
the back for use with an outboard 
motor. It had a wide beam and built-in 
sponsons. We rigged it with a tight-fit- 
ting canvas arched across, leaving open 
places for us at each end. 
We made a test run of forty miles 
from Salmon City to Shoup, where the 
river enters the gorge. From the start 


We tried out the canoe in some fairly fast water 












we noticed a different feel to the river 
than to the Big Hole, Madison or Beaver- 
head, which we were used to. There were 
long stretches of white water, and we 
were on the alert the whole way. Barge- 
men assured us that in the narrow con- 
fines of the gorge the river was ten times 
worse. Later we agreed with them. 

The rivermen inspected our outfit with 
frank disapproval, They pronounced the 
barge trip adventure enough, and pointed 
out that these clumsy craft are built 
especially to withstand the battering 
which is inevitable, One miscue in any of 
the rapids, and our egg-shell of a boat 
would be completely wrecked. 

Sometimes even barges are wrecked. 
They told us of the barge carrying a 
hunting party of men and women which 
swamped in swift water three years ago, 
Miraculously no lives were Jost, but the 
expensive equipment was never recover- 
ed and it was twenty-one days before the 
party reached civilization. Indeed, last 
fall, soon after our trip, Captain Gue- 
leke’s flatboat was wrecked at the Big 
Mallard Rapids. He and his three pas- 
sengers escaped, but all the duffel was lost, 

From Reverend MacDougal there was 
no encouragement, though he gave us 
much good advice. “First have 
your, insurance paid in full,” he 
wrote. “Measure carefully ra- 
tions for ten days, choosing food 
for strength and nourishment 
rather than taste. 

“Take one small gun—a 20- 
gauge shotgun is best—and a cou- 
ple of boxes of shells. You should 
have a water-proof match case 
and line and flies; a box of ox 
raisins in your shirt pocket in 
case of spills, and a repair kit 
(resin and lard are best in my 
judgment, about two pounds), 


“(;° light in everything—kit, 
food, outfit. If it gets cold, 
build a fire rather than carry 4 
lot of extras. One suit of heavy 
underwear, heavy shirt, heavy 
sweater or mackinaw and good 
boots to prevent slipping. If hob- 
nails are used, protect the floor 
of the canoe from them, Make 
a canvas deck and keep water out 
at all costs, Take a coil of light 
rope with a stiff but light pike 
pole, two extra paddles, extra 
socks and handkerchiefs, 
“For eats, bacon, lard, flour, 
coffee, sugar, A rope should be 
run from bow to stern on the 
deck, both sides. The paddles 
should be tied on the deck in 
easy reach, and the pike pole and 
fishing rods tied on too. May! 
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We saw flashes of enormous rainbows along here, but we were too busy to fish 


conclude with the remark that the Sal- 
mon, through the gorge, is a bad river. 
I have made a hobby of touring rivers 
since I was twelve years old, and the 
Salmon is the last word in rivers in every 
way that I can think of.” 

At last, after weeks of preparation, our 
plans were complete. We had carefully 
studied maps and gathered all the in- 
formation possible. We were outfitted 
much as Reverend MacDougal had rec- 
ommended, and considered ourselves 
prepared for any emergency which ex- 
perience or imagination might suggest. 

Early on Sunday morning, August 16, 
we reached Shoup. A group of friends 
came along to see us off, and it did not 
take long to put the boat in the tugging 
current and see that everything was in 
order. A couple went ahead with the 
movie camera to the Pine Creek rapids 
to shoot our approach. 

I took my accustomed place in the 
bow, being lightest, and Roy climbed 
in the stern. We gave a shove, the cur- 
rent caught us, and we were off down the 
sparkling, rushing stream. The two miles 
to Pine Creek seemed surprisingly short. 
Most attempted canoe trips in the past 
had ended here with smashed boats. 
After looking the rapids over and noting 
the large number of menacing boulders 
exposed by low water, we decided to play 
safe and lined down with ropes. 


HIS operation is none too easy, es- 
pecially with such precarious footing 

as the bare, smooth boulders afforded at 
Most places. However, it is greatly prefer- 
able toa portage. We got through in good 
shape and said our final good-bys to those 
who had come down with the cameras. 
Now we were inside the gorge. The 
canon walls were close together, and in 
Places the granite cliffs towered almost 
perpendicularly. From here on to the end 
of the trip the river could seldom be 


seen for more than two hundred yards. 

Surging water broken by boulders of 
all shapes and sizes made an ever-present 
hazard. We discovered that boulder- 
dodging in a strong current may be listed 
as a highly exciting pastime. We also 
found that a careful survey of a rapid 
from along the banks of a river and 
other vantage places gives an entirely dif- 
ferent impression than is gained from a 
pitching canoe shooting through churning 
waves with wicked rocks lunging at us. 


ADDLING furiously to hold our course 

exact, we would glide swiftly between 
huge rocks on a strong black flow of cur- 
rent, change direction as we swooped 
down in white water, and barely flash 
past another boulder which had loomed 
squarely in our path. It was a breath-tak- 
ing thrill that never4ost its edge, though 
it happened a hundred times a day. 

We pulled up that first night at the 
Pope ranch, where the surprised peo- 
ple welcomed us hospitably. We had 
averaged three rapids to the mile, as pre- 
dicted, and among the most notable were 
the Big and Little Sheepeaters, Big 
Creek, Cove Creek and Ebenezer. The 
pack trail ends at the Pope ranch, and 
their infrequent visitors, except of course 
the bargemen, all come by it. A telephone 
line ran from the ranch to the forest 
lookout station at an elevation of more 
than 10,000 feet on the summit of Long 
Tom Mountain, three miles distant. This 
was our last chance to contact the out- 
side world by telephone. 

After a refreshing sleep and a hearty 
breakfast, we were off on our second 
day’s journey. Our run that day carried 
us far into otherwise inaccessible moun- 
tain country. Not far from the Pope 
ranch the cahon narrowed abruptly; the 
river twisted convulsively around the 
heel of a projecting mountain. Long Tom 
Creek debouched from a side ravine with 


a throaty roar, and a quarter mile of 
churning rapids, scattered with boulders, 
confronted us. 

We studied the rapids from every pos- 
sible angle, mapped a course and picked 
landmarks to guide us. With some tense- 
ness we shoved off. The roaring waters 
caught us and bounced our craft with 
fierce glee. The next few minutes were 
crowded with thrills, and we were both 
concentrating on the task of averting 
disaster. The charted course had to be 
followed exactly, or a jutting boulder 
would end the trip. There was a sudden 
drop where the current slid between two 
rocks with water boiling at the bottom. 
The bow of the boat took a dive, and I 
paddled like blazes to swing across the 
current. We straightened out. Then an- 
other swift drop. This time the rear of 
the canoe went down, and Roy got 
soaked. The canoe half filled with water 
in spite of the canvas deck. 


ND right there we were thankful for 
the sponsons. Without them the 
water-filled boat would have been wal- 
lowing. We pulled up, emptied the water 
and regarded each other with keen satis- 
faction. The boat’s behavior had greatly 
increased our confidence. It proved that 
when necessary we could cross the cur- 
rent—even trough the waves—without 
swamping. When the boat was half filled 
with water, the sponsons kept it buoyant. 
Between rapids the ever-changing 
panorama on either side held us en- 
thralled. Each twist of the river gave a 
new and unexpected view of beautifully 
contrasted color. As we approached the 
confluence with the Middle Fork the 
scenery was of surpassing grandeur. 
Through a narrow gorge that gave a view 
of distant crags towering above haze- 
hung forests, the Middle Fork tumbled tu- 
multuously into the Salmon. This stream 
was as large (Continued on page 68) 
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Even from the dust of the road came strange neu 
scents of fur and feather 


ATE one afternoon I arrived with 
Jim Travers in Livingstone from 
his trading store three hundred 
miles up the Zambezi, and we 

went at once to Fred Sinclair’s house. 
Jim did considerable business with Sin- 
clair, and generally stayed with him on 
his visits to town, despite Fred’s weak- 
ness for whisky. 

The door of Sinclair’s room, opening 
on the wide veranda of his bachelor 
quarters, stood open, and across it lay the 
yellow form of a little Irish terrier. Be- 
ing a dog man, Jim went forward with an 
encouraging snap of the fingers. But 
the dog happened to know that his 
master had staggered to bed helpless two 
hours earlier, and he would allow nobody 
to enter. 

This dog did not love Sinclair over- 
much. One might have deduced 
that from his attitude—if one 
knew dogs. And since Sinclair 
dispensed more kicks than 
caresses, one could not blame 
him. Yet I suppose his canine 
conscience imposed on him the 
duty of safeguarding even such 
a master. So as Jim advanced 
he growled menacingly and 
bared white fangs. This being 
ineffective, he rose to his feet. 
with every hair on neck and 
spine bristling and lips drawn 
back in definite threat. 

Jim halted and shouted: ‘Hi, 
Sinclair! Where are you? This 
dog of yours wants to eat me!” 

Two hours of sleep had dis- 
persed the whisky fumes from 
Sinclair’s brain, and he awoke 


~ 


with a start. As he grasped the situa- 
tion he seized and hurled a_ heavy 
boot, which caught the dog in the side. 


Then he shouted: “Come in, Travers! 
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Kick that d 
the veranda!” 

We had noted that al- 
though the terrier had 
gasped and staggered at 
the blow, he had not 
yelped. So Jim said as he 
entered: “Oh, the dog’s 
all right, Sinclair. He 
knows you want looking 
after. He’s only doing his 
job. Wish I had one like 
him. All my_ blighters 
look after is their food!” 

“Take him if you want 
him,” Sinclair growled. 
“He’s a nuisance here. 
Bites anyone who tries to 
enter when I’m a bit un- 
der the weather. He'll 
land me in court yet!” 

So two days later Mick 
followed us as we walked behind the 
wagon on the thirty-mile journey to the 
river. And before the two days were 
ended, he had obviously grown to love 
Jim—the tall, new god who caressed him 
frequently and called him Micky Boy. 

No doubt Sinclair’s presence had im- 
bued the dog merely with a feeling of 
vigilance—a sense of awaiting commands 
—lest he be punished for negligence. He 
may have come to regard some such 
feeling as the natural relationship be- 
tween his kind and men-folk during his 
two years of life. But in the nearness of 
Jim, who understood dogs and loved 
them, he probably felt that actual kin- 
ship which the best of men and dogs feel 
for each other. He may have known in- 
tuitively that this man sensed the feel- 
ings he could not express. 


dog off 








Great Dogs and Great (same 


An Irish terrier that proved his mettle in the big-game fields of Africa 










The first night in camp, while we sat 
in deck chairs before the tent, Jim care- 
lessly patted the head of the dog and 
said: ““Micky Boy, in a day or two you'l) 
have the sport of your young life. We'll 
make a hunter of you, old chap.” 

As the strong hand patted the dog’s 
sturdy shoulder he rose and placed his 
head on Jim’s knees. 

“You seem to have changed your 
opinion of me mighty quick, Micky 
Boy,” Jim laughed. “Two days ago you 
wanted to eat me alive.” 

Although he did not understand the 
words, Micky understood the kindliness 
in the voice of his new master and 
wagged his stumpy tail appreciatively. 

Before we reached the barges which 
were to take us up-river, Micky had al- 
ready been introduced to a new world 
filled with strange delights. From the 
bush and grass bordering the road, and 
even from the dust of the road itself, 
came strange new scents of fur and 
feather, of warm wild life never smelt in 
town. His little nervous frame was 
aquiver with ecstatic thrills. His moist 
black nostrils constantly sniffed the air. 

Once a duiker dashed across the road 
fifty yards ahead, and like a flash Micky 
hurled himself in pursuit. Jim called 











Micky turned and made a quick upward leap 
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Great Dogs and Great Game 





As her quarters came abreast of Micky, the game little terrier sprang in 


sternly to him, but he raced on. At last 
he relinquished the fruitless pursuit and 
turned back to the road. When he reach- 
ed us, still panting, Jim took him by the 
collar and said: “When I call you, Micky 
Boy, you come at once. This is what 
happens when you put pleasure before 
duty!” 

With the words he gave him a little 
shake and then administered two sharp 
cuts with the small whip he carried. The 
startled Micky almost yelped his pain 
and surprise. Then he sank humbly on 
his stomach and awaited Jim’s further 
pleasure. Receiving no further chastise- 
ment, he rolled over on his back and 
looked up beseechingly, only to discover 
that we had walked on. Springing to his 
feet, he looked uncertainly after us. 

Then Jim shouted, “Come here!” 

Micky hurled himself toward us like 
a small projectile, and was petted and 
made much of by Jim. That must have 
given him the idea that Jim’s voice raised 
in command signified that a caress was 
awaiting him. And in the future that 
voice was always answered, although I 
feel certain that fear of punishment 
alone could never have induced him to 
telinquish a chase. Jim possess¢d the 
first essential in animal training—the 
ability to make his pupil love him. 


HE inactivity of the first days on the 

boat must have irked the dog. But 
pethaps they were compensated by the 
strange scents and sounds from the bush 
at night. At any rate, he lay all night at 
the tent door with every sense alert and 
hose sniffing the warm air-currents cease- 
lessly, 

It was on the fourth morning that we 
decided on a shoot, and I was able to 
witness Micky’s first hunting lesson. We 
Went ahead of the natives, and Micky 
on a leash followed with them. He looked 
his reproach at Jim as we left him be- 


hind, but made no murmur of complaint. 

Two miles away from camp we spotted 
a roan in the open; and as this meant a 
stalk, Jim signaled the natives to halt. 
The dog must have been amazed to see 
us go down on hands and knees and start 
to creep out on the plain, for he could 
not see the roan. But soon he reared on 
his hind legs. Then he saw it—a great 
roan bull staring undecidedly at our 
creeping forms. His nerves must have 
tingled with desire for action, and at last 
he could stand it no longer. His sur- 
charged feelings found relief in one 
sharp, penetrating yelp. 


WAY went the roan, and Jim rose to 

his feet and looked wistfully after 
him. Then, telling me to wait, he went 
back to Mick, shook him and said: “I 
suppose you can’t ‘help it, you little 
devil! You’re built that way!” 

At the tone of reproof Micky crawled 
at the feet of his angry god submissively. 
But Jim purposely ignored him and told 
the natives to stay farther back, out of 
sight. Then we went on again, and it was 
an hour before we got a chance at an- 
other roan, Jim took the shot and, after 
falling, the bull got up and raced away. 
We could have stopped him then and 
there, but Jim said to me: “Wait! I want 
to teach Micky Boy something, and try 
him out.” 

Mick must have been wondering what 
had become of us when he heard the 
shot. But at the sound of the beloved 
voice ordering the natives to slip the 
leash he became a joyous ball of energy 
again. Racing at full speed, he covered 
the five hundred yards between us, and 
as he reached us Jim whistled softly 
and pointed to the ground. A warm 
scent of blood rose from the earth, and 
the dog raced away at full speed. 

A quarter of a mile ahead the great 
bull pounded along, and as Micky closed 


on him he must have realized that those 
thudding hoofs were dangerous. He raced 
past and alongside, and it seemed that 
he was about to spring at the shoulder 
when the bull made a backward sweep 
with his horns. Instantly Micky swerved 
away and raced past, turned inward, and 
made a quick upward leap, seizing the 
bull’s nose in his teeth. 

The big beast halted and shook his 
head vigorously, trying to dislodge the 
dog. But Micky hung there with eyes 
closed in grim determination, blind and 
deaf to all but the necessity of maintain- 
ing his grip. In a few minutes even his 
slight weight told, and the bull sank to 
his knees. With the strain on neck and 
jaws relaxed, Micky sat on the sand, 
planted his feet firmly and pulled back- 
ward until the bull’s nose stretched like 
india-rubber. The dog was evidently de- 
termined, now that he was down, to keep 
him down. Then Jim put a bullet through 
the heart of the bull and he rolled over, 
kicking spasmodically. 


WO minutes later Jim was patting 
the dog on the shoulder. “You clever 
little rascal! Who taught you that? 
You're a born hunter, Micky Boy, even 
if you do yap at the wrong moment!” 
In each succeeding hunt on the jour- 
ney, Micky Boy showed that with him 
the right thing to do was an instinct. 
For courage and intelligence he had few 
superiors, and I agreed with Jim when 
he said: “I may never be able to cure 
him of yapping—he’s too highly strung 
—but I'll make him the best hunting dog 
on the river. See if I don’t!” 

When I saw Jim six months later, the 
tales he had to tell of Micky Boy’s 
progress seemed to show that he had 
very nearly succeeded. He had grown to 
love the dog in man-fashion—as a valued 
friend. And Micky Boy had grown very 
obviously to (Continued on page 66) 
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ERRY commented, rather wish- 
fully, that he had never been on a 
coon hunt. That was on Thursday, 
while we were sitting back to back 

in a raft blind that pitched and tossed 
in a 40-mile gale of cold October wind, 
the two of us shivering and wishing the 
bluebills would begin to decoy. 

On Sunday, over a big platter of fried 
squirrel and pheasant, I got the same 
rise out of Mac. “You know,” he re- 
marked, “I’ve never been coon hunting. 
It must be a lot of fun.” 

“It is,” I agreed. 

Then on Monday night along came 
Rhinedale, fifteen and an eager novice 
in all things outside of four walls. “Say,” 
he began, “I’ve never had a chance to 
go coon hunting. Will you take me some- 
time?” 

I gave in. Acil had promised to go 
any night I drove out to his place. 
Thursday was rainy, and Friday was a 
gray overcast day, not too cold, that 
left the leaves and the ground wet. By 
late afternoon the weather had all the 


earmarks of promising an ideal coon 
night 

Rhinedale and Jerry and I left home 
right after supper. Sixty miles may 


sound like a long way to drive just fora 
coon hunt, but it’s not so far when 
you're sure of good country and a good 
dog. We picked Mac up at his house 


about eight o'clock and drove on to 
Acil’s 
Now I wasn’t any too optimistic 


about that coon hunt. True, it was early 
in the season and there were plenty of 
coons in that section. True, Jim was 
an old and tried hound, and if ever 
there was a perfect night for 
fur to come down that was the 
one 

All the same, the red gods 
have their own ways of dealing 
with those who make promises 
I hadn't exactly said we would 
be sure to get game, but I had 
sort of hinted that you didn't 
often fail on an expedition of 
this sort. And boasting of that 
kind, even modestly done, often 
precedes a hard fall where hunt- 
ing and fishing trips are con- 
cerned 

I felt the first sharp premoni- 
tion of doubt when we got to 
the house and found Acil away. 
He had gone to a neighbor’s in 


quest of another dog. Jim, it 
seemed, had tangled with a big 


coon the week before, been bitten 
up around the eye, developed an 
infection and couldn't be run. 
Acil came back in about fif- 
teen minutes with Orville, the 


HyacINTH SQUIRREL 


A coon hunt with a bang-up finish 


By BEN EAST 


neighbor, and Bowse, who was to pinch- 
hit for Jim. My hopes sort of sat up 
and took nourishment when I saw 
Bowse. He looked as if he would be 
just plain poison te any coon whose 
track he crossed. 

We started out in a little patch of 
timber within a quarter mile of the 
house. There was a big den tree down 
near the edge of the swamp, Acil said, 
and nothing had been taken from that 
section to date. But before we reached 
the neighborhood of the den tree we 
heard a pair of stray beagles chasing 
rabbits on their own. 

“We'll get nothing out of this tim- 
ber,’ Orville prophesied. “No coon is 
going to come down before midnight 
with dogs running right under his nose.” 

His prophecy was borne out, and we 
went back to the cars and moved to 
another patch of timber. Half-way 
through it Bowse struck. He opened 
cautiously, on a cold trail, feeling his 
way and saying mighty little about it. 


A the first burst of baying echoed out 
through the night-blanketed woods 
I saw Jerry’s and Mac’s and Rhinedale’s 
eyes shining in the lantern light. It 
wasn't going to matter to them whether 
we treed or not. Bowse’s music would 
satisfy them, and he wouldn’t have to 
make a lot of it, either. The first coon 
hunt is like that. 

At the edge of the timber Bowse 
lost the track. He circled a couple of 
times, bounded suddenly on to a rail 
fence that ran along the end of the 
woods, and found there what he was 
looking for, and plenty of it. Did he 





warm up that coon track for eight or 
ten rods along the top of that rail fence? 
You can believe he did! The woods 
fairly rang with music that, to the ears 
of a hunter, has no peer among the 
orchestras of the world. 

Then the dog left the fence, cut across 
an open field, and followed another fence 
row. Suddenly, far off ahead of us, we 
heard his baying change, become stac- 
cato, and take on a note of eagerness. 


OWSE was barking up under a big 

fence-row oak that was still heavy 
with foliage. We searched it with our 
lights for ten minutes without getting 
an eye. Finally Orville clambered up 
among the branches and found a neat 
hole in the trunk fifteen or twenty feet 
above the ground. 

Things sort of quieted down after 
that, and it was nearly midnight before 
Bowse struck again, this time in the 
middle of a little grove of oaks and 
hickories where the acorn crop ofiered 
good pasture for all the coons in the 
township. The dog struck warm this 
time, and there was a new and elated 
ring in his baying that sent us rushing 
through the woods after him. He pushed 
the coon out of that patch of timber, 
over a big hill and into another woods 
so fast that there wasn’t any time for 
shenanigans. In the middle of the second 
woods he barked treed. 

The coon was up on a towering red 
oak, and while we sent the beams of 
our flash-lights traveling along the trunk, 
into the lofty crown of leafy branches, 
searching every fork and crevice, Bowse 
sang his victory song, unwavering and 


Bowse was talking in short, emphatic syllables 
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sure. Three times, while we 
searched the tree-top, the dog 
backed away four or five yards, 
took a running start and went 
straight up the smooth trunk of 
that big oak to the height of a 
man’s head. There’s a tree dog 
to pin medals on, that Bowse. 


T was Orville who first caught 

the red gleam of an eye, far 
out at the end of a leafy branch. 
“Got him,” he said quietly, and 
we clustered around, staring up 
to where two red eyes looked 
down unwinkingly above a cun- 
ning black-cheeked face. 

I was feeling pretty elated 
about that time. I had brought 
three guests out on a coon hunt, 
and for once the red gods had 
not let me down. 

We looked at our watches. 
Thirty minutes after midnight. 
Acil suggested that we go back 
to the house, get coffee and 
sandwiches, and have one more 
fling at it. There wasn’t one dis- 
senting vote, for we were ready 
to eat. 

We were tramping along the 
edge of a ditch-bank, sort of 
tired and quiet, when Bowse spoke to 
us again. He was a full half mile ahead, 
and his baying echoed back across the 
fields, faint with distance. And almost at 
once it changed to a tree bark. Only it 
wasn't really a proper tree bark. The 
dog was speaking in single syllables—one 
short bark, a pause and then another— 
and even at that distance there was a 
baleful, malevolent quality in his tone. 

“Gee!” Rhinedale breathed in an awe- 
stricken voice. “Another one!” 

I looked at Acil, and he was grinning 
an unholy grin. After a minute Orville 
said, sort of reluctantly, “That’s a hy- 
acinth squirrel!” 

We found Bowse in the middle of a 
dry cedar swamp, after much stumbling 
over bogs and tussocks, wading through 
tangled sticktight thickets and falling 
into little swamp streams. He had not 
changed notes all that while. When we 


Hyacinth Squirre 





He’s a tree dog to pin medals on, that Bowse! 


came up, he was still talking in short. 
emphatic syllables, and I had a hunch 
that he was cussing himself for getting 
into this mess in the first place. 

Bowse was staring resentfully in the 
direction of a little opening under the 
low branches of a cedar. But by now 
it was not necessary to turn the lights 
that way to discover the identity or 
location of the quarry. He was a pretty 
skunk, sleek and fat and well groomed, 
but when you said that you had just 
about summed up all his good qualities. 
He was facing the dog, steady and un- 
shaken, and the gleam in his little red 
eyes said plainer than words: “Come 
and get it, if you think you'll like it!” 

His battle flag was at full mast, and 
every few minutes he would make a 
short rush and Bowse would retreat to 
his second-line trenches. Then the skunk 
would duck back ynder the cedar and 


It was a pretty skunk, and its battle flag was at full mast 
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Bowse would lunge in his direction again. 
The first round hadn't really been 
fought, but the skunk had released a 
couple of salvos, just by way of getting 
his range, and I heard Jerry draw in 
his breath with a sort of choking sound 
as we circled around to the downwind 
side of the arena. 

I unlimbered my camera and started 
hunting for a vantage point. Jerry was 
supposed to handle the flash-light gun 
for me. He didn’t act over-eager, and 
every time the skunk rushed the dog I 
almost lost a good gun-bearer. But finally 
we worked up to within ten or twelve 
feet, and Jerry uncorked a heavy charge 
of magnesium powder. As we retreated 
to reload he turned on me accusingly. 
“T don’t mind the smell,” he declared, 
“but I can’t see very well!” 

We fired four flashes, and Bowse 
was getting more nervous every minute. 
Plainly he mistook the camera 
shots for real gunfire, and he 
must have been puzzled at our 
marksmanship. 


T the fourth shot he wasn’t 

in quite close enough for the 
effect we wanted. “Go on; get 
him!” Orville taunted. “What’s 
the matter with you?” 

Bowse began to edge in. Jerry 
tripped the flash-light gun, and 
at the boom of a half ounce of 
powder Bowse threw discretion 
to the wind. The skunk threw 
everything to the wind at about 
the same time. He had his head 
under the cedar branches, and 
the dog had to grab wherever he 
could get a good mouthful. 
Bowse got it, and then some! He 
came backing out, shaking the 
skunk but not showing much en- 
thusiasm for the assignment, and 
moving as fast as he could, as 
if he (Continued on page 75) 
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One of the last of the old hunters throws a new light on the slaughter of the buffalo 


NTIL a few weeks ago I was sure 
that my days as a buffalo hunter 
were things of the past. I did not 
think that I would ever recall, 
publicly at least, those nine years of my 
life. But I was mistaken, and I am re- 
calling them now because I feel that I 
must. I do this as much in defense of the 
buffalo as of the buffalo hunter. Both 
have been misunderstood and maligned. 

Do I mean by this that the story has 
not been told correctly? Something like 
that. Recently I picked up a famous 
magazine. In it was a long story about 
buffalo hunting. I read this story eagerly 
and expectantly. But I was disappointed 
and distressed, for there were only two 
facts in the whole article: namely, that 
at one time in its history the American 
continent sheltered an animal known as 
the buffalo, and that he was hunted for 
his hide by the white man. The rest was 
plain falsity. This same falsity I have 
found in other articles and in books upon 
the subject. Can it be possible that his- 
tory so near to us as this, only fifty or 
sixty years removed, is so misunderstood 
and distorted? 

I followed buffalo hunting as a career 
longer than most men did—I was at it 
for nearly ten years. Except for the far 
northern range, I was on every buffalo 
ground in America, knew practically 
every hunter of note on the plains, and 
had about every experience in hunting 
buffalo that could come to a man. So 
when I recount what happened to me. 
you can get a picture of what happened 
to others and thus what buffalo hunting 
really was like—not what someone ima- 
gines it was like. Only a few of us hunt- 
ers are left, probably not a hundred. 

I am not going to tell these recollec- 


By FRANK H. MAYER 
As told to CHARLES B. ROTH 


tions in the form of a rebuttal to what 
benighted writers have foisted on the 
public. I’m too old for that—83 last 
May. I haven’t time for debates. I am 
going to tell the story of the buffalo days 
as I lived them, and let it go at that. 

Many times I have been asked if I 
am proud of my participation in the 
slaughter of the buffalo. I am neither 
proud nor ashamed. As we look back 
and see it from a distance the slaughter 
of the buffalo was a shameless, a need- 
less thing. But it was also as inevitable 
as the spring floods of the Big Muddy. 
It had to come. 2 

The buffalo served his mission, ful- 
filled his destiny in the history of the 
Indian by furnishing everything he 
needed—food, clothing, a home, tradi- 
tions, even a theology. But the buffalo 
didn’t fit in so well with the white man’s 
encroaching civilization—didn’t fit at all, 
in fact. He could not be controlled or 
domesticated, and he couldn’t be cor- 
ralled behind wire fences. He just didn't 
fit. So he had to go. 


UT you may say that this reason is 

not enough to justify slaughter. Wait. 
There is another. And you will under- 
stand it better when I tell you that the 
buffalo was hunted and killed with the 
connivance and the cooperation of the 
Government itself. This will be denied. 
But I weigh my words as I set them 
down. 

Do not understand by this that any 
official action was taken in Washington 
ordering the destruction of the buffalo. 
Nothing like that happened. What did 
happen was that Army officers in charge 
of plains operations encouraged the 
slaughter of the buffalo in every possible 


way. Part of this encouragement was of 
a very practical nature. We appreciated 
it, we hunters. It consisted of free am- 
munition—all you could use, all you 
wanted, more than you needed. A buffalo 
hunter simply had to apply at a frontier 
Army post and say he was short of am- 
munition, and it would be given bounti- 
fully to him. I received thousands of 
rounds in this way, and killed thousands 
of buffalo with these cartridges. 


HE theory behind all this? It was 

better explained by a very high 
ranking officer in plains service than I 
can explain it now. I was visiting this 
man in his office one day. The object of 
my visit was free ammunition. I got it. 
Afterward we smoked and talked. He 
said to me: 

“Mayer, either the buffalo or the 
Indian must go. There is no other way. 
Only when the Indian becomes abso- 
lutely dependent upon us for his every 
need will we be able to handle him. It 
seems easier and more humane to kill 
the buffalo to extinction than the Indian. 
The buffalo must go.” 

With that attitude on the part of the 
authorities, plus the belief that in buffalo 
hunting there were thousands of dollars 
of easy money, plus the mistaken con- 
clusion that buffalo hunting was a ro- 
mantic, a glamorous, an adventuresome, 
a delightful life, do you wonder that 
young men went into it ? 

I realized that the end of the buffalo 
was imminent. So I resolved to get my 
share while the getting was good. I went 
into the business right, investing every 
last cent I owned in an outfit. I have no 
apologies to make now for my part m 
this phase of Western history. I liked 
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the old days better than the new. But the 
old couldn’t last. It was evolution, which 
js usually cruel but sure. 

It has been sixty-one years almost to 
the day since I set my first trigger on a 
buffalo. I remember the day so exactly 
because it was my birthday. I was just 
twenty-two. 

Having left Mexico in a hurry for 
reasons that have nothing to do with 
buffalo hunting, I became restive and 
started looking for a new vocation. 
Around San Antonio, Texas, were men 
fresh from the range. I talked with them. 
The stories they told of the profit, of the 
fun, of the adventure in buffalo hunting 
were enough to arouse envy in any man. 
I fell. I determined to become a buffalo 
hunter—only we never called ourselves 
or one another hunters. We were always 
runners, “So and so is running on the 
Brazos,” “What are you doing now?” 
“I'm running buff.” “Pat Garret is a 
buffalo runner this season,” The reason 
for this appellation I cannot explain. 

I was very young, very green, in those 
days, and I listened believingly to a long- 
haired old fellow in one of the saloons. 
He wanted to become my guide. J hired 
him. My other preparations were simple. 
I borrowed a .50-70 Sharps carbine, 
Army issue, and hired a wagon outfit. 
And my days as a buffalo runner had 
formally begun, This was in May, 1872. 


UFFALO running as a business had 

just got its start. All over the plains, 
from Texas to Canada, buffalo were plen- 
tiful. There were millions upon millions 
of them, We hadn’t gone very far until 
we saw our first victim—an old bull just 
crawling out of a wallow where he had 
been taking his mud bath. I stalked to 
within 200 yards, aimed at the butt of 
his neck as he stood broadside, fired. 
Down he went. It was as easy as that. 
Adventurous? No more than shooting a 
tame beef critter in the barnyard. And 
in nine years of hunting on every range 
I never found a particle more of adven- 


Running Ruff 


ture in killing buffalo than I found that 
first morning on the Red River, in what 
is now Oklahoma. 

Part of my guide’s business was to 
skin the kill. I told him to get busy. 
But he was more adept with excuses than 
with a skinning-knife, and it took him 
half a day to pelt the old bull. How 
ecstatic I was in those days! I drove 
right back to Waco, the nearest town, 
and had the head mounted and the hide 
tanned and sent them to my father. The 
mounting, tanning and shipping cost $30, 
more money than I had. To meet the 
deficit my watch went into pawn. And 
for three long weeks I lived on the meat 
of that tough old buff. Do you wonder 
that I never again touched a piece of 
buffalo meat, unless forced by starva- 
tion to do so? 

Where were the fun, the adventure, 
the profits in that life? I hadn’t found 
them, and it is likely that I never would 
have hunted buffalo again if Bob McRae 
hadn't accidentally come into my life. 

































































































































Bob McRae, Brazos Bob as we called 
him, was a buffalo runner, one of the 
first in the game. In my opinion he was 
the greatest of all buffalo runners. Bob 
had just come in from a successful trip 
when I met him. He laughed at my ex- 
perience. “You come along with me next 
trip, kid. I'll show you how it’s done.” 

I went. 

On that trip we skinned out 198 hides 
and sold them for $3 each. Bob gener- 
ously insisted that I take my share of 
the boodle, one-fifth of the total. It 
looked like easy money. We had a brush 
with the Comanches on that trip, a hair- 
raising Indian adventure in which I won 
my_spurs as a plainsman, and I came 
back to town surging with enthusiasm 
for buffalo running. In a Philadelphia 
bank I had $2,600. I sent for it. And a 
few months later I was on the plains with 
my own outfit. 

This was in the winter of 1872. Dur- 
ing the next three years I followed run- 
ning and nothing elsé for my livelihood 































Above—Frank Mayer shows how the buf- 
falo rest sticks were used 
Left—Explaining the original poison tube 
made in 1872 and carried by Mr. Mayer 
throughout his buffalo days 


When the cream of the buffalo business 
was skimmed, I had to resort to other 
forms of hunting; but it was not until 
1881 that I got out of running for good. 


N 1872 the whole Western country 

was buffalo-wild. It was like a gold 
rush. Men left jobs, homes and future 
prospects to go into running. They in- 
vested lifetime savings in wagons, camp 
equipment, rifles and cartridges. I needn't 
talk. I did it. And why not? There were 
uncounted millions of the beasts—hun- 
dreds of millions, it was said. Their hides 
were worth $2 to $3. And they were 
yours for the taking. 

Most of the runners were Western 
men, young in years but old in plains ex- 
perience. Among (Continued on page 48 ) 
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HE city boy 
goes to the 
country for the 


summer and meets 
Bart, a boy of his 
own age. Together they ex- 
plore the fields and streams. 
The principal sport con- 
sists of spotting the big trout under the 
Mill Bridge and intensive woodchuck 
hunting. Parents forbid firearms, but 
this handicap is overcome by an enthusi- 
astic dog and some rusty steel traps. Also 
there are frogs and turtles and eels to 
be caught, and of course bullheads and 
sunfish 


HE stream that flowed in and out 

of the mill-pond had a far better 

name than the one we always 

used; but as far back as I can 
recall, this stream was known locally as 
“the Big Creek,” only we pronounced it 
as though it were spelled “crick.” Along 
the banks of this stream I have spent, 
man and boy, many happy hours. Under 
the tall willows and arching elms which 
lined it were deep, clear pools which har- 
bored some of the finest trout I have 
ever seen 

In the beginning, Bart and I were too 
young to know much about the ethics of 
fishing, but as the dry days of August 
drew near we put into practice such 
knowledge as we had in catching fish. 
We used to go “snarin’, hookin’ and 
spearin’.” Of all the ways of taking fish 
known to man, snaring is the most 
deadly. It is exciting and requires a great 
deal of skill. 

I feel that it is only justice to men- 
tion that in telling of our practices, 
which sound nefarious today, I am speak- 
ing of a time when there were no laws 
governing these acts. It was common 
practice to catch fish for food in any 
manner that the person desired. Just get 
them. I have seen a boy sent to the 


brook with a bran sack sewn to a barrel 
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hoop to “get a 
mess of trout,” N 
just as he might be 
sent to the barn to 
look for eggs. The gen- 
eral belief was that a fish was 
just as dead if caught in a bag 
as though taken on a hook, 
and there was no harm in any practice 
that did not lead to killing more than 
were actually needed. I am sure that 
you will appreciate the fact that the 
practice of sportsmanship, like other 
standards, has changed with the pass- 
age of the years. 

To go snaring, the only material you 
need which is not furnished by nature is 
a yard of fine copper wire. At one end of 
this is made a slip noose. The other end 
is securely wound about a pole ten feet 
long or more. We used to rub dirt on 
the places where we had cut the branches 
to render the fresh scars less conspicu- 
ous. When all was ready for use, there 
were about eighteen inches of wire pro- 
jecting from the end of the pole. We 
never made the noose until we found our 
fish and could estimate the size. It was 
usually a third larger. 


ART and I would each rig up a pole 
of our own choosing. Walk- 
ing on opposite sides of the Big 
Creek, we would make life 
miserable for all the trout we 
found. There were just two 
things a fish could do to avoid 
us: get out of sight or get out 
of the pool. If he could do 
neither, he became a victim of 
advancing civilization. 
I speak of this as though all we had 
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M Sportsman 


The life story of a typical American who 
loved to hunt and fish 


to do was to rig up a pole and go snare 
trout. However, it was not so simple as 
my description may imply. There was the 
ripple of the flowing water to distort our 
vision. The refraction of the light must 
be allowed for, as well as the pressure 
of the water on the wire. To touch a 
trout is like turning off an electric light; 
he vanishes so quickly that it is hard to 
believe he was ever there. 


HE approach to the pool must be 
against the sun if it is shining di- 
rectly on the water, so as not to cast a 
shadow on the fish. You must also step 
lightly, as the slightest jar is felt in the 
water and is ample warning. Once in 
sight of the pool, quick motions are 
fatal. Your approach must be as stealthy 
as that of an Indian and your touch like 
that of a pickpocket. 

Once at the edge of the water, you 
look for your victim. This needs a 
practiced eye. The white lower fins 
are usually seen first. We will sup- 
pose that the trout is twelve 
inches long. A wire noose is 
made, about five inches in 

diameter. 
The pole, which has 
been trailed behind, is 
now lowered very 
slowly into the wa- 
ter, close to the 


The 
snare 
slipped over 
his head. I 
clearly re- 
member yank- 
ing on the heavy 
fish. There was a 
mighty splash at 
about the same 
time—he had actu- 
ally pulled me out 
of the tree and into 
the pool 
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bank, with as little disturbance as pos- 
sible and gradually pushed out into the 
stream to a point about four feet above 
the fish. Then, with a slow but steady 
motion, it is moved down on to the 
trout, over his head and just back of the 
gill covers and pectoral fins. Now yank 
straight toward you and keep the pole 
coming, hand over hand, just as fast as 
possible. When the struggling fish is 
about four feet away, throw the whole 
works up the bank as far as possible. If 
the fish were small, we often simoly 
yanked to close the noose and then lifted 
them out on the bank with a solid thud, 
the fish describing an arc of 90 degrees. 

How I did love that sport! I can shut 
my eyes and still see those scenes along 
that stream with Bart. I can see that 
nervous motion of the white fins as the 
wire approaches the fish. I can see my- 
self nearly falling from my perch be- 
cause I yanked and there was no fish in 
the wire, due to the optical illusion of 
the rippling water. Many a time I could 
see a fish which I could not reach from 
my side and which Bart could not see 
because of the reflection of the light. 
Here is how we solved this problem. 


“See that white stone out 
near the middle, Bart?” 
“Yep.” 


“Well, put your snare out 0 
there. A little further—that’s ‘ 
it. You’re in front of him now. 

Take your time. Bring it down— \ 
that’s it; easy—a little further. 
You're about six inches from 
him now. Easy. Come on—it’s 


” 
»/ 


going over him. Now! 


NEVER had to say “Pull!” 

to Bart, and the excitement I 
could work up over a dual snar- 
ing was tremendous. My hands 
were trembling and the perspira- 
tion was dripping from my chin 
as Bart was snaring the fish. I 
never expect to know such thrills 
again. 

There was variety to 
sport. Sometimes we snared fron 
overhanging trees. Often we 
frightened the fish in getting 
there and then had to lie 
in wait for their return, 
possibly half an hour, all 
of the time holding our 
poles in the water and 
hoping they would come. 
These trout enjoyed the 
Protection of overhang- 
ing banks and projecting 
Toots of the old willows, 
and it is a strange fact 
that they would eventu- 
ally return to their own 
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—<— There lay the Old Soaker 


— beside a long, flat stone 


\\ 


places as though they had title to them. 

The smaller fish were always in the 
upper end of the pool, and the large ones 
in the deepest water. I imagine this was 
regulated by their feeding habits. 

There was one Old Soaker we were 
after for some time. He always lay be- 
side a certain stone in such a manner 
that to get a wire over him the approach 
had to be from an overhanging willow. 
This was his home, and here he lived. 

One morning we started for this par- 
ticular pool with the single idea of taking 
this fish. It was my turn to have the first 
try. On reaching the place, I glided out 
on the trunk, now worn smooth by our 
constant visitations, and I saw his white 
fins and broad mottled back in the usual 
place. As my snare touched the water he 
vanished. Placing my snare by the stone, 
I waited with pulsating blood pounding 
through my low-hanging head. 


N due time he returned, but a few feet 
lower in the pool than usual. I reach- 

ed for him with a prayer in my throat. 
I reached still further. My center of 
gravity was crying out to me, but I 
heeded it not. The snare was almost over 
his head. I clearly remember yanking on 
that heavy fish. There was a mighty 
splash at the same time—he actually 
pulled me out of the tree and into the 
pool. Good old Bart was on the bank 
in a moment to help me to safety, with 
his favorite expression, “Judas Priest!” 
For two years every man and boy in 
the town tried to take this fish, and it 
was I who finally managed the coup 
de grace. One of my brothers had 
mysteriously left the house, and I 


\ felt that he might have gone to the 


\ pool in an effort to catch this par- 

\ ‘ticular trout, which I had appropri- 

\ ated as my own. So strong was my 

\ feeling of uneasiness that I too 

\ left without any announcement 
of my purpose. 

On reaching the place, I 










For two years every man and 
boy in the town had tried to 
take this fish 


found my brother perched in the old 
willow with a rifle in his hands, and as 
I came closer he fired into the water. 
My heart stopped for a moment, but the 
expression on his face told me that I 
still had a chance. 

“Did you get him?” I asked. 

“No,” was his disgusted reply. 

I knew that he was disgusted at not 
getting the fish, and more so to have me 
catch him using what we even then 
would call unethical methods. 

As I stood on the opposite bank I hap- 
pened to look down into the water at my 
feet. My eyes began to bulge, and my 
knees wabbled, for there lay the Old 
Soaker beside a long, flat stone in com- 
paratively shallow water. I reached into 
the bushes back of me for my hidden 
pole and snare. As I did so my brother 
became fully conscious of my purpose. 


HEN my pole, with a tremendous 

loop on the wire, slipped into the 
water, I could hear him shout, “Here, 
you little devil! Let me catch him!” 

He was scrambling off the tree to the 
ground as the snare neared this fish of 
my dreams. He was crossing the stream 
as the wire passed over its head. As he 
came breathlessly to my side I yanked, 
and that great trout nearly knocked his 
hat off as it sailed through the air to- 
ward the bank. 

Grasping my prize in my arms, I ran 
as I never supposed I could, straight for 
home and to my father, in whose lap I 
placed the fish. I told the story in dis- 
jointed, gasping sentences before my 
brother came in and felt that I had pro- 
tection from what might follow 
from other sources. 

The Old Soaker was like many 
celebrities. When we got him on 
the scales, he lacked a great deal 
of his estimated value, but he did 
weigh two pounds and three 
ounces—a good fish in any water 
in this part of the state and a 
mighty one for a small boy. 

The bridge below the mill was 
a favorite place to 
snare. We always 
spoke of it as “the 
Mill Bridge.”’ With 
one of us on either 
side, lying on our 
bellies and hanging 
over the edge until 
our heads ached, 
we used to pester 
(Cont. on page 64) 






































ishing for the Movies 


Catching battlers of the Gulf Stream before the camera 


- AN you hold that sailfish a few 
minutes, until I get this eight- 
inch lens adjusted on him?” 
requests the cameraman. 

A few moments pass, during which 
you strive mentally and physically to 
allow not an inch of line to leave your 
reel. Then the sound man speaks up. 

“Talk a bit louder on the dialogue— 
and remember, what you say will be 
heard by audiences in theaters all over 
the country,” he advises. 

A moment more goes by. 

“Now I'm all ready,” says the camera- 
man. “Make the sailfish jump, and we'll 
get some real good shots.” 

“No! Wait a minute!” interjects the 
sound man. He grabs a pair of pliers and 
goes to work in earnest on the “mike.” 

By that time you and the cap- 
tain of the craft from which you 
are fishing are choking back re- 
marks that seem to rise unbidden 
to your lips. As for the sailfish, 
he has been struggling steadily 
for the past ten minutes, and 
there isn’t a jump left in him. 

And that is the way things 
proceeded on the cruiser Skip 
Jack during the recent filming of 
a sound-movie of Gulf Stream 
fishing. 

If it is exciting to land a large 
game fish under ordinary circum- 
stances, it’s absolutely agitating 
to tie into one under the eye of 
a motion-picture camera, and it’s 
even double that when you know 
that an electrical “mike” is re- 
cording every remark you make. 

Then, too, other items con- 
tinually cropped up to add to 
our problems. For instance, each 
man in the party had received 
explicit directions as to the work 
assigned to him. My task (if you 
can refer to it as that) was to 
do all the fishing. 

This sounded reasonable 
enough when we were formulat- 
ing plans in Miami, but, once 
out in the blue ocean, these plans 
suffered a complete change. Out 
there it developed that the 
cameraman, sound man and di- 
rector—namely, Ray, Roy and 
Rod—were natural-born anglers. 
Not being wealthy in their own 
right, they had merely adopted 
the moving-picture business as 
a livelihood. 

Consequently, no sooner had I 
hooked the first fish—a dolphin, 
by the way—than all three of 
these boys were seized with a 
sort of angling fever. Excitement 
reached fever pitch when a large 
barracuda followed the dolphin 
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out of the water and caught him in mid- 
air. The boys dropped all thoughts of 
the business in hand at once and, with 
a series of joyful whoops, grabbed rods 
and proceeded to fish. Captain Stevens 
and myself made objection to this ac- 
tion, but finally compromised on their 
agreeing to fish one at a time and in 
thirty-minute relays, it being distinctly 
understood that should one of them have 
a strike he was to turn over his rod to 
the captain at once and get back to his 
job at the moving-picture end. 

Owing to this arrangement, it so hap- 
pened that the first marlin of the Miami 
season hit the bait trolled by the camera- 
man. Now, according to the agreement, 
he should have turned the rod over to 
the captain immediately and jumped be- 


The first marlin of the season 
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One of the numerous bonito taken 





hind the camera where, by every right, 
he belonged. Did he? I'll say he didn’t! 

When that marlin made his run and 
hit the air in a magnificent leap, you 
couldn’t have pried Ray away from the 
rod. Forgetting all about motion pictures, 
sound and dialogue, Ray fought the mar- 
lin, while we, hypocrites that we were, 
lent him our moral and vocal assistance, 

“Hold him, Ray!” we shouted. “Look 
at that fish travel!” And other enthusi- 
astic remarks. 

It was a good fight while it lasted. The 
marlin frequently broke water, coming 
out like a shining projectile shot from a 
submarine cannon and then dancing 
across the wave tips like an infuriated 
dervish. But nary an inch of film or one 
syllable of sound was recorded of that 
battle. Everybody was having 
entirely too much fun to spoil it 
with work. 

Naturally, sailfish or marlin 
action was the most desired in 
the film, and that action was the 
hardest to secure. These fish are 
rather scarce, and they do not 
school up. No one can foretell 
when one of them will strike 
your bait, and any one of several 
other species of Gulf Stream fish 
may strike. If the cameraman 
were to start running film every 
time a fish attacked the bait, he 
would use up a carload and the 
results obtained would be nil. 


ONSEQUENTLY, the cam- 
eraman is forced to wait un- 
til he is sure there will be some- 
thing worth filming. In other 
words, he must make sure that 
the fish is going to jump and he 
must know about when the jump 
is going to take place. Likewise, 
he has to have some idea of how 
far from the boat the fish is like- 
ly to be when it jumps, so that he 
can focus his camera properly. 
This means that he must be 
patiently on the job at all times 
if he is to secure the desired 
action on film. That applies also 
to the sound man and the direc- 
tor. Even then it doesn’t always 
work out right. 

One day we ran into a large 
school of dolphin. As soon as I 
would let my bait back into the 
school, one of these beautiful 
specimens of ocean life would 
take it. Then action would start! 

Dolphin are, beyond any 
doubt, the jumpin’est fish that 
swim, and they are the most 
gorgeously colored. They travel 
at an almost unbelievable pace 
through the water and pounce on 
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the bait like a cat on a mouse. 

There I sat hooking dolphin, 
playing them, losing them to bar- 
racuda or landing them. Captain 
Stevens kept the boat near the 
school. The camera steadily 
ground out film, and the “mikes” 
recorded the dialogue and other 
sound. 

Suddenly five large sharks 
came up from the depths and 
started for a dolphin I was reel- 
ing in. I shouted with excitement 
as I kept the dolphin just ahead 
of the leading shark, jerking it 
along whenever that creature 
made a dash for it. 


N this manner, I enticed the 

sharks to within a few feet of 
the boat. I felt sure that I was 
making a wonderful contribution 
to the motion-picture world. 

“This will knock ’em stiff,” 
thought I. “A picture of five 
sharks in action all at one time!” 

Then the sharks dove deep and 
disappeared. 

“Gosh!”” some one ejaculated 
just behind me. “What a picture 
that would have made! Can you 
get them to do that over again?”’ 

And there, leaning over the 
side of the cruiser, were Ray, 
Rod and Roy, all of them ab- 
sorbed by the sight of the sharks 
and totally oblivious of the fact 
that they were supposed to be 
recording the whole scene on 
celluloid. 

The sound man had a little 
bait-casting rod with him, and he 
insisted on trying it out over one 
of the reefs. It was a weak af- 
fair and not at all adapted for 
that sort of. fishing, but Roy 
grumbled around until Captain 
Stevens put a balao on his hook 
for bait and threw it over. 

Almost immediately Roy had 
a heavy strike, and the line (he 
was using 18-thread linen on a 
small reel) whizzed out. He hap- 
pened to have on a pair of stout 
canvas gloves, or his hands would 
have been scorched to a turn. He 
grabbed for the reel handle, 
which had slipped out of his 
fingers when the fish struck, and 
in making this move his thumb 
slipped off the spool and slid un- 
der it, thereby jamming the 
whole affair. 

This enabled him to get a firm 
hold on the reel handle, after 
which he managed to pull his 
thumb from its painful position. 
The fish, a large barracuda, gave 
a savage jerk and broke the gears 
in the reel. 

Immediately the spool back- 
lashed, the line tangled hope- 
essly, and there stood Roy, hang- 
ing on to the rod butt while the 
tip bent nearly double with the strain. 

However, you couldn’t faze that chap. 
No, sir! Quick as thought he took hold 
of the line with his gloved hands and 
hand-lined the fish in! I certainly wish 
the camera and sound apparatus had 
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A 25\%-pound African pompano 


been running during this scene. We 
would have had a picture that would 
bring fishermen up out of their seats in 
every theater that showed it. 

Down at Careyfoot Light I had the ex- 
treme good luck to tie into a large Afri- 


can pompano. This fish is not 
only scarce but generally hard to 
hook. Luckily I managed to hook 
him, and he put up a magnificent 
scrap. His weight was 25% 
pounds when we weighed him in 
at Miami two days after he was 
caught. He must have weighed 
fully thirty pounds when first 
taken. 

This fish makes one of the 
high lights of the picture and al- 
ways causes the audience to gasp 
with admiration as they see him 
come wriggling over the side of 
the boat. Well, he caused us to 
give several gasps of admiration 
when I was fighting him down 
there by the lighthouse. He took 
out most of my 9-thread line 
despite my best efforts to stop 
him, and he broke water like a 
true nobleman of the deep. 

Another fish which filmed well 
was a large hound fish. This 
slender silvery flash, with teeth 
like a dog, came loping after my 
bait in almost exact imitation of 
a fast hound on a cross-country 
hunt. I let the bait back to him 
and gave him time to get it firm- 
ly in his mouth before setting the 
hook. 

Of all the marine leaping I 
ever saw, this fish put on the best 
show. He never did take out 
much line, but spent all his 
strength darting, twisting and 
whirling about on the surface of 
the water. The sun reflected bril- 
liantly from his silvery white 
body as he displayed his prowess, 
and it was a sight worthy of old 
Father Neptune himself. 

Sometimes everything worked 
like a well-oiled machine. I was 
watching my bait when a sailfish 
appeared behind it. The fish did 
not tap the bait at once, but fol- 
lowed it for quite a little distance 
while making up his mind. This 
often happens, but it was par- 
ticularly fortunate in this in- 
stance, as I had time to warn the 
boys and they were able to have 
all their apparatus synchronized 
and waiting. 


HEN the sailfish finally 

tapped the bait, the camera 
was put in action, so that when I 
struck, after allowing the fish 
time to take the bait, the lenses 
were properly adjusted. The fish 
was fairly large in size and as full 
of leaps as a wild mustang. He 
whizzed across the water as a 
meteor speeds over the sky, leav- 
ing a wake of silvery foam and 
twisting his supple body into in- 
describable contortions as he 
shook his sword-tipped head in a 
veritable fury. My 6-ounce tip 
whipped down, and the line dis- 
appeared as if by magic from the reel 
spool. 

For a few moments I doubted if I 
could manage this game warrior. There 
is always a time, in fighting a sailfish, 
when I lose (Continued on page 63) 
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FTER the applause had died away, 
the Old Warden fastened the bot- 
tom button of his uniform coat 
and rested his grizzled hands on 

the back of a chair. “Mr. Chairman,” he 
began, “I’ve heard a lot of folks get up 
in rod and gun club meetings and an- 
nounce that they weren't speechmakers 
and then set out to try, regardless. The 
difference between me and those parties 
is this: I mean it, and makin’ a speech 
is the last thing I’m goin’ to take a 
whirl at. But I am goin’ to stand on my 
feet here a few minutes and talk to you, 
havin’ had a bluff of mine sort of called, 
you might say.” 

He rubbed his gray mustache with a 
knuckle and grinned, just a trifle em- 
barrassed because of the several dozen 
pairs of eyes on him. 

“As I understand it, this outfit figures 
it’s got to have a job to do to keep goin’ 
This and that has been suggested, 
and that and this has been knocked 
in the head by some objection that 
seemed to sound good. Almost 
everything that’s been brought up 
lately has had a hole in it by reason 
of the fact that we couldn’t be quite 
sure that we wouldn't do more dam- 
age than we'd do good if we went 
ahead. 

“Me, I've tried to think up a 
scheme that would be somethin’ 
like hole-proof, and I’ve got one 
to put up to you tonight.” < 

He paused a moment and frown 
ed slightly. 

“T don’t know just how to get 
at it, not bein’ as handy with 
words as I'd like to be. But did it ever 
strike any of you boys that growin’ fish 


and game isn’t so far different from 
growin’ a crop of anything else? We 
have the stock and the cover or the 


water; the farmer has his seed and his 
fields, high land or low. Both of us try 
to start out with healthy stock or seed, 
but where we split is about the atten- 
tion we pay to where we set it out to 
make two blades or ten fish grow where 
one did before. 

“Down the table there is Jake Oleson. 
Jake, you've got the best dairy farm in 
these parts—a fine herd, and you grow 
most of the stuff you feed em. You grow 
a sight of alfalfa. My, them meadows of 
yours sure do shuck out the hay! I ex- 
pect that you buy the very best seed 
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you can get, and you likely pay a tall 
price for it. Isn't that so?” 

Jake nodded. 

“You know all about the firm that 
sells it, and maybe you test a sample 
yourself or have the county agent do it 
just to check up on the advertising. Now, 
what do you do to your fields besides 
plow and harrow them and be sure that 
the foul stuff is all cleaned out?” 

Jake looked blank, 
fla: and then brightened. 

‘Why, I test the soil,” 

he said. 
\ The 


Old Warden 


“I saw one of 
the worst fly- 
casters I’ve 
ever watched 
just horsin’ 


> 
em out” 









beamed. “Course! Course you do! You're 
danged sure that the soil you're puttin’ 
that expensive seed into is qualified to 
grow a crop of hay! 

“Did you boys ever figure up how 
much money is spent in public hatcheries 
to keep up our supply of game fish? I've 
seen figures. Seems to me it ran between 
three and four million dollars a year the 
country over, state and Federal, three or 
four years back. Think of that! Over 
three million dollars spent on seed! And 
what about the fields we planted it in? 
Was there ever a country-wide effort 
made to find out what kind of a fish 
population those lakes and rivers would 
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support? If there was, I’ve missed hear- 
in’ about it, except here and there, and 
only in recent years at that. 

“You boys likely all know about Bear 
Lake, over east here, other side of Sunset 
and Beech Ridge. Sure, you do. Now, I 
want to tell you about Bear Lake. It’s 
a pretty little piece of water—as fine a 
little forty-acre lake as you'll see in this 
country. 

“Enough pine was left on the hills 
around it to throw seed, and the young 
stuff is comin’ along and the slopes are 
steep and the water is like crystal. Did 
you ever throw a hook or a plug into 
it? None of you? Well, plenty have. 
Plenty have for twenty years that I 
know of, and just 100 per cent of that 
plenty has been disappointed. 

“It was such a danged nice piece of 
water that the boys in the neighborhood 
set out to do somethin’ about it, away 
back. It certainly should support 
bass, they thought, and they got a 
lot of bass from the state and 
waited two or three years and 
couldn’t see any results. Then they 
tried walleyes, and couldn’t make 
‘em do. They dumped in Lord knows 
how many fingerling perch, and 
couldn’t catch any. They tried blue- 
gills and land-locked salmon and 
rainbow trout and even browns. I'd 
hate to think how many dollars’ 
worth of what you might call seed 
was tossed into Bear Lake without it 
vieldin’ enough to perfume a pan 


ss HEN a couple of years ago 
some of the technical men, 
workin’ in that locality, got inter- 
ested in Bear. They spent a few 
days on it and got the answer that 
would have seemed perfectly simple to 
any of us if we'd thought twice. There 
were just three things wrong with Bear: 
first, there wasn’t anything for fish to 
eat; second, there wasn’t any place for 
fish to spawn could they have found any- 
thing to eat to live long enough to 
spawn; third, there wasn’t any place for 
little fish to hide from big fish if the big 
fish could’ve found anything to eat sos 
they could lay any eggs to make little 
fish to look for places to hide!” 
The Old Warden leaned backward and 
laughed with the rest of the crowd. 
“Now, weren’t those boys a lot of 
bright citizens? Dumpin’ seed into 4 
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field they'd never had tested? And—I’m 
mighty serious, now—I just wonder how 
many lakes and streams we've got that 
are not half so bad as Bear and yet so 
shy of the things fish need that your and 
my license and tax money is plumb 
wasted tryin’ to keep ’em stocked. 

“We know there’s plenty. I want to 
tell you, these technical boys are findin’ 
out a lot of things that the rest of us 
overlooked. Not only in this state. Wis- 
consin is doin’ it, New York is doin’ it; 
all the states that are up-and-coming in 
this fish business are commencin’ to 
think that what they call environment is 
maybe most as important as hatcheries. 


- HE only ant in the honey is this: 
lake and stream surveys take a 
long time. They cost money. We can’t 
get all the information we'd like to have 
before breakfast. But my guess is this: 
that there isn’t a stream or a lake in any 
country that’s settled that couldn’t stand 
a little attention given to makin’ the 
water a happier home for the fish. 
“Take Bear Lake again. Its bottom is 
marl and sand—soft marl, hard 
white sand. Now what the Depart- 
ment is doin’ with Bear is makin’ 
a place for fish to spawn. Last 
winter we had a good 
many loads of gravel 
hauled out on the ice, 
some over sand bot- 
tom, some over marl. 
and some over the 


Another 
thing they 
did was to 
make a lot of 
underwater 
brush piles 





two where they come together. Nobody 
knows for certain what’s going to be- 
come of that gravel. Wave and ice action 
may cover it right up; it may go plumb 
out of sight even in the firmest part of 
the marl. But the gravel is there, and we 
can watch it; and if it don’t work, then 
we can try some way to make it stick. 


““PYUT you can’t have fish usin’ spawn- 
ing beds unless there’s somethin’ for 
’em to eat. The boys on the survey found 
that the bottom was terrible low in 
fertility. That’s because it was light pine 
land in the first place and got a bad 
whipsawing from fire for years, which 
licked up what good there was in it. So 
this spring they sprinkled rock phosphate 
around in the shallow water to stimulate 
the bottom and encourage water vegeta- 
tion to grow. That’s one thing. 
“Another thing they did was to make 
a lot of underwater brush piles. They 
cut a lot of brush and made bundles 
‘bout ten feet long and maybe three feet 
thick, bound up tight with wire and 
weighted with sand bags or rocks. Put 
‘em on the ice or, 
better yet, drop 
‘em off a boat, and 


lakes a Speech 


what’ve you got? Well, you've got a place 
to attract water insects. They'll lay their 
eggs there, and the larvae will hang out 
there. Fish eat such things, ‘specially 
little fish, and their hide-out is right by 
the lunch room! 

“Another thing they did. Up at one 
end of Bear is a little stagnant pool that 
used to be part of the lake. Ice action or 
somethin’ sort of dammed it off. So they 
dug a channel through there because they 
found it just loaded down with the bugs 
and things fish like and, of course, not 
a fish in it. 

“Now, whether all this is goin’ to 
work out just as planned remains to be 
seen. Maybe they didn’t put in enough 
rock phosphate; results will show that. 
Maybe the brush piles won’t stick. Any- 
how, we’ve started to find out somethin’. 


“TUT behind it all is another experi- 

ment which shows that the things 
they’re aimin’ at in Bear—some of ’em, 
anyhow—will work. Down below us here 
quite a ways is one of those lakes called 
Crystal—five or six of ‘em to a county, 
I reckon. This lake has been just fair 
fishing, and the boys on the survey found 
that while it had plenty of fertility and 
plant growth and spawning beds, it was 
shy on good, bang-up hides. 

“So they built ’emselves a brush pile. 
Just got a lot of brush and tossed it in 
shallow water until they had enough 
for a first-class bonfire. Along in the fall 
they set a seine around this one pile. One 
pile, mind you! 
Not bigger than a 
good-sized load of 
hay. What did they 
take? Six thousand 
four hundred and 
seventy fish, most- 
ly fingerlings. 
There was 
sunfish, over 
two thousand 
of ‘em; 
there 
was 
twelve 
hun- 
dred perch; there 
was nineteen hun- 
dred blue-gills, 
forty-eight small- 
mouths and _ six 
(Cont. on page 69) 
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LD MOTHER NATURE is an 
overly kind and generous dame, 
for all her stern, ruthless, self- 
exacting ways. I ought to know, 

for I lived on her bounty for a full year 
and, once I got the hang of things, waxed 
fat, strong and all too smugly content. 

Three years ago, my nerves broke 
down so completely that I could not bear 
the sight of others around me for fear 
of their pity. An unsympathetic medico 
assured me I was licked and, as a final 
courtesy to any relatives, should set my 
house in order. 

The prospect of death at thirty-three 
was not a very pleasant thing to contem- 
plate. Like a sick animal retreating to a 
hole, I determined to bury myself amidst 
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Living off the country while in 
search of health and happiness 


By HARVEY FRAZER 


the greatest solitude which I could find. 

I recalled a vacation spent on Puget 
Sound and remembered scores of lonely 
little islands on the steamer route be- 
tween Seattle and Vancouver. They had 
seemed like gorgeous jewels of verdant 
green set on the calm bosom of the 
sound. Getting to them and sustaining 
myself was a problem. As a magazine 
editor I had received an excellent salary 
which had been spent as fast as it came 
in. I had always been improvident, albeit 
ever so capable of writing thrift advice 
for others. 

One way and another, I scraped to- 
gether almost a hundred dollars and said 
good-by to beloved San Francisco and 
my books and other intimate possessions. 


Over the years alittle pool had formed, and the overflow poured into the channel 
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uget Sound 


Burdened with a portable typewriter and 
a camping outfit complete from ax to 
fishing tackle, I took steamer passage for 
Seattle—my capital reduced to barely 
fifty dollars. 

From Seattle I caught a tri-weekly 
steamer to Friday Harbor, on San Juan 
Island—one of the largest of the 176 
which comprise the San Juan group. 
After our last boundary dispute with 
England, they were awarded to us by the 
late German kaiser, as arbitrator, in 
1872. 

Only a few of these islands are in- 
habited because fresh water is lacking 
or Federal or private ownership forbids, 
Some are mere rocks sticking above high 
tide. But there are scores which boast 
springs, thick woods, fertile farms and 
little towns. Most of them have an out- 
look on gorgeous marine and distant 
mountain views. 

During seven or eight months of the 
year, the waters of Puget Sound teem 
with fish life. Early in the spring, na- 
ture’s amazing marine cycle of “dog eat 
dog” commences with the candle-fish 
run. Hard on their tails come the smelt; 
then the herring, the salmon-trout, steel- 
head, and finally the salmon horde itself 
—each species devouring the one ahead. 

Hair seal, porpoise, sea-lion and great 
schools of mighty blackfish follow in the 
wake of each run and exact a sustaining 
toll. Now and then a great blue whale 
blunders in among the channels, follow- 
ing a school. 

In all, some seventy-eight varieties of 
food fish inhabit the island waters. Some 
of them, such as halibut, sole, flounder 
and various cods, are present the entire 
year and are readily caught. In addition, 
there are three delicious varieties of 
clams to be found on the beaches, and 
the sound is the home of the world- 
famed Dungeness crab. 


PRING and fall find millions of wild- 

fowl winging over the islands on their 
migrations north and south. There are 
many varieties of geese, ducks and shore 
birds. Quail, pheasants and Hungarian 
partridges are fairly plentiful among the 
islands and likewise a small species 0! 
deer. Badly inbred, the latter rarely 
dress out a hundred pounds. 

At Friday Harbor I studied charts and 
talked with fishermen. It was early 
spring. The salmon run had not yet 
started, and the trolling boats were tied 
up. It was easy to arrange with the 
owner of one of these for transportation 
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A Beachcomber on Puget Sound 
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to an uninhabited island where he knew 
I would find spring water and decent sea 
fishing. 

The purchase of necessary additions to 
my tackle and a carefully chosen stock 
of provisions good for perhaps two 
months had left me less than two dollars 
over the fee which I had promised the 
boatman for dropping me off. But as- 
sured that death was only a few months 
away, I gave no concern to the future. 


UST before sunset one balmy March 

day I found myself utterly alone on 
a little island hard by the main channel 
between Canada and the United States. 
If 1 am a bit vague as to the exact loca- 
tion, forgive me. You see, I hope to re- 
turn there some day soon. 

From the water’s edge, the island had 
seemed entirely precipitous with a dense 
crown of woods over the whole area. On 
the eastern side, however, a gravel spit 
4 good five hundred yards long jutted out 
into the channel. Here the boatman had 
landed me amongst a chaotic jumble of 
flotsam and jetsam washed up by the 
tides. 

At the base of the cliffs, overlooking 
the spit, was a copious spring of ice- 
water with an amazing flow. Over the 
countless years a little pool had formed, 
and the overflow poured into the channel. 
With wood and water so handy, I decided 
to spend the night there. Besides, I was 
mentally and physically exhausted. 

To the north I could vaguely make out 
the Canadian Selkirks; to the east, the 
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the sound, Rainier stood out high above the range 


Cascades and the dim outline of the 
Washington mainland. High above the 
range, hoary old Baker and Rainier 
stood out like mighty ice-cream cones, 
their snowy crests delicately pinked by 
sunset hues. Far to the southwest was a 
tremendous panorama of the serried 
Olympics, behind which the sun was 
sinking in an unbelievable array of col- 
ors. The grandeur of that wonderful 
sunset tugged at my heart and baffled 
words and feelings. 

North and south and southwest spread 
a vista of calm water dotted with islands, 
all slowly blurring out in the gathering 
dusk. The nearest other island seemed to 
be at least five miles away. All in all, it 
was a peaceful, nerve-relaxing scene, 
albeit a lonely one. I felt like old Crusoe 
himself—monarch of all I surveyed. 

The spit was almost carpeted with dry 
cedar bark in great slabs. In a few mo- 
ments I built a little beach fire and made 
a fireplace of stones for a coffee pot and 
frying-pan. I had brought a camp stove 
along, for some queer reason, but had 
forgotten gasoline. 

It was too late to erect my little tent, 
and the night was too clear and mild to 
require it. So I made a mattress of the 
thing and spent my first night out in the 
open, comfortably warm under blankets 
and a poncho. Sleep, however, came hard, 
for my mind was full of long, sad 
thoughts. 

Down the beach the next morning I 
found a tumble-down shack perched pre- 
cariously on a rock above high tide. This 


rock had evidently split away from the 
main cliff years before. There was still 
a bit of dirt on it, and I knew from this 
that the tides never bothered it. 

The shack was far from perfect, but 
the roof seemed weathertight, and, best 
of all, a crude stove of stones with a 
sheet-iron top graced one side of the 
room. In the fissure where the rock had 
split from the cliff I found a tiny spring 
of clear water, not twenty feet from the 
door. 

The layout was better than nothing, 
and I moved into it. Wind and rain had 
kept it clean, and the framework was 
solid and beautifully silvered by time 
and the elements. There were a crude 
bunk and a few shelves, but the only 
source of light came from the doorway. 


OVING my equipment from the 
spit was an arduous task. The 
beach was rough, and I was weak as a 
cat. I had brought along an amazing lot 
of stuff, and the groceries, slim though 
they were, added to my woes. The 
quarter-mile tramp seemed endless be- 
fore I had packed in the last load. 
After I had finished the job, I felt 
proud. The shack seemed transformed 
and homey. My tent served as a mattress 
for the bunk, and I had ample bedding. 
My nested cooking set, groceries, type- 
writer, rods, shotgun, boots and clothing 
more or less lifted the barren curse off 
things. I had even brought along four 
books, a dictionary and a few magazines. 
Pictures torn from these last gave things 
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a final touch. Cedar splinters were used 
for tacks. 

I had brought along an acetylene camp 
lantern, but no carbide! The thing was 
useless. However, I found two fat 
miner’s candles in my kit and resolved to 
save them for emergencies. I knew how 
to make a crude candle with a bacon 
rind stuck in a saucer of grease, but such 
a light was well-nigh worthless. So I 
went to bed when darkness arrived. 

Unpacking disclosed another shortage 
that made me wince. Instead of having 
an extra box of shotgun shells, I found 
myself with but seven shells all told! 
The box I thought was a full one con- 
tained a mess of old fishing spoons. My 
visions of many ducks blessing the menu 
went a-glimmering with the discovery. 

For the next few days, my time was 
devoted to repairing the shack and de- 
vising some crude furniture. For tools 
I was limited to a small belt ax and a 
hunting knife. On the spit I found plenty 
of old boards and packing cases with 
nails in them. As there was no pulling 
notch on the hatchet, I had to split them 
out. Eventually I acquired enough nails 
and found pride in my crude chairs and 
table, uncomfortable though they were. 


HE days sped by so quickly that I 
lost all sense and count of time. My 
watch ran down and was put away. I 
tramped the beach and loafed on logs; 
watched ships pass in the channel, bound 
for all the ports of the world. I took 
dips in the salt water 
and indulged in weird 
setting-up exercises. 
Gradually my soft 
body hardened and fill- 
ed out. My _ nerves 
stopped quivering and 
twitching. No longer did 
my heart cavort at lit- 
tle shocks and strains 
I became weather-beat- 
en and tanned. Best of 
all, my mind stopped 
dwelling on thoughts of 
sudden death. It began 
to take a new interest 
in things. 
Perhaps a month had 
gone by when I fell vic- 
tim to a most madden- 


Field & Stream 


of wild mustard growing. The plants 
were still small, but I gathered enough 
for a few messes of greens. As it later 
proved, those mustard greens worked 
wonders in balancing my diet. My skin 
ailment—undoubtedly eczema—vanished 
like magic. From then on, I made it a 
point to eat something in the way of 
green leaves three times a week. Later 
in the summer, I even tried using the 
fronds of seaweed, having eaten them be- 
fore in Japanese restaurants. 





Y first visit to the woods disclosed 

that they were well-stocked with 
pheasants and partridges. Excitement 
and the thick foliage, however, caused 
me to miss two shots, and I decided to 
try trapping them thereafter in order to 
save my five remaining shells. 

I turned to fishing about then. Not 
having a boat was a dreadful handicap, 
and my California surf outfit didn’t work 
so well. In the open ocean it was all 
right, but the waters about the island 
were full of rocks and ledges. My hooks 
snagged repeatedly, and in extricating 
them I lost many feet of line. 

This taught me some degree of canni- 
ness, and by studying the beach at low 
tides I learned to pick the deep holes. 
I began to catch various kinds of cod 
and sea-bass. Eventually I constructed a 
weird raft and paddled it out when the 
weather was mild and the sound dead 
calm. But it was a makeshift and always 
frightened me. I was afraid of the rip 


In the April Issue 


“T ishing with a Hook,” by Dame Jvuti- 

ANA BERNERS. This classic was first pub- 
lished in 1496, but recently William Van Wyck 
translated this outstanding work on angling into 
modern English. Aside from its historic interest 
as the first written word on fishing in our language, 
the modern version is delightful reading and ex- 
tremely informative. 


‘“‘Great Dogs and Great Game,’’ 
Cuapwick. Don’t miss this African story. 


by W.S. 








About this time my larder began to 
show signs of the end. It was a dreadful 
shock when the coffee ran out, for I had 
been a hard user of it for years. I had 
a bit of tea and a can of cocoa, and 
doled out a daily ration of them until 
both were gone. My white flour speedily 
followed; so did the rice, oatmeal, bacon, 
beans and other items. Soon I found my- 
self with a waning sack of corn-meal. 
some canned milk, condiments and a few 
pounds of prunes. 

Never a great lover of clams, I now 
turned to them in desperation. The 
beaches abounded with both the cherry 
and butter type as well as the big, coarse 
horse clams. The latter were too strong 
for my taste, but the other two varieties 
I learned to love—for a while. 

It was the juice that I liked the most. 
I would gather them and scrub the shells 
and let them clean themselves for twenty- 
four hours in a bucket (made from an 
oil can) of fresh water. Then I would 
pack them into a dry kettle and put 
them on the fire. In a moment or two, 
they popped open. Properly seasoned, the 
juice seemed like ambrosia for a few 
weeks. 

After those few weeks, however, the 
stuff appalled me. I remembered a ban- 
quet speech by a Tacoma lawyer years 
before, in which he spoke of a period of 
depression in Cleveland’s time. “Our 
stomachs rose and fell with the tides,” 
he had said amidst laughter. I learned 
what he had meant. My own stomach 
soon did the same. 

A spell of bad weath- 
er came along. Rain 
fell almost constantly 
for a week. I was unable 
to catch any fish, and 
the mere thought of 
clams made me sick. I 
ate corn-meal mush for 
a while and choked over 
it. The time had come 
for me to tackle the 
woods above and bring 
down birds or a deer. 





OR two days I 
haunted the deer 
trails in the thickets. I 
was so weak and soak- 
ed through from the 


ing skin trouble. My ‘‘Flathead Riffle,’”’ by H. L. Berren. Where rain that I could scarce- 
fingers and thighs and ° reiaheae ive - ly stand. Finally I 
stomach began to itch giant rainovows live. found a spot where 
to the point where it 3 rc deer went down a clifi 
even bothered my sleep. ‘‘Nothing to Grouse About,’’ by Howarp T. to drink at a_ beach 


There was a tube of 
mercurial ointment in 
my outfit, and the stuff 
gave me some relief. 
Then I started to reason things out. 

My menu lacked fresh green things, 
milk and eggs and butter. So far I had 
been subsisting entirely on a cereal and 
canned-goods diet. I climbed the cliffs 
then and did my first exploring. The 
woods were primeval and almost im- 
penetrable. What progress I was able to 
make was via an old deer trail. There 
was fresh sign about, and I exulted in 
the fact. Perhaps I could stalk a deer 
and make a big addition to my larder. 

What did please me, however, was a 
few open spaces where I found plenty 
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WaLvEN, 2d. One for the partridge hunter. 


tides, which I could see close to shore. 

Off the spit where the spring flowed 
into the salt water I discovered a sandy 
place where I could catch great flounders 
and large sole. The flounders were often 
as large as the bottom of a washtub. 
Later I spinner-fished there with a fly 
rod and caught numerous gamy cut- 
throats. They were probably young steel- 
heads, locally known as sea-run cut- 
throats. I caught lots of them about a 
foot long and lost plenty that ran smaller 
and some undoubtedly larger. In fact, 
they played hob with my tackle. 


spring. I hid myself in 
a little thicket of sal- 
mon-berries, and hours 
later my vigilance was 
rewarded. A tiny buck cautiously and 
furtively picked his way down the cliff. 
I was above him and less than fifty feet 
away. He dropped to the path as the 
charge of No. 4 shot entered his head— 
dropped for a second and then frantically 
pulled himself erect and sprang off into 
space, falling on the beach with a sicken- 
ing crash. Whether the fall or the shot 
killed him I do not know. 

Never in my life had I regretted kill 
ing an animal so much as I did that little 
buck. But I was hungry and desperate. 
I gutted him (Continued on page 96) 
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Tales of RECORD FISH 


A remarkably fine 


HIS is the last of the 1932 “Tales 

of Record Fish.” In the next issue 

we will publish the first of the 

new series—stories of the fish that 

won the seventy-seven prizes offered by 

Frecp & STREAM in its Annual Prize 
Fishing Contest for 1933. 

Inasmuch as we began the 1932 series 

with the tale of a new world’s-record 

muskalonge—the 58!4-pounder caught 





by George E. Neimuth—it seems fitting 





W. L. Kirkpatrick and his prizeawinner 
that we should end it with an account of 
the balance of the remarkably fine fish 
which won prizes in the Muskalonge 
Class during 1932. We may never re- 
ceive affidavits on so many enormous 
muskies in a single year again. However, 
according to the Contest records, these 
fish are running far heavier than they 
did years ago. The mere fact that three 
new world’s records have been estab- 
lished since 1929 would certainly indi- 
cate that such is the case. For example, 
the second prize musky in last year’s 
Contest would have broken the world’s 
record for this species caught with rod 
and reel had it been taken any time pre- 
vious to 1929. It was also within a mere 
lour ounces of the new record estab- 
lished in that year. Some achievement 
lor a fish winning Second Prize! This all 
seems to indicate that a good many 
muskies are still swimming around which 
are bigger than any that have thus far 
en caught! 

This beautiful fish, which tipped the 
scales at 5314 pounds, was caught by 
W. L. Kirkpatrick on September 8, 1932, 
in Lake of the Woods, Ontario, Canada. 


lot of muskalonge were entered in the 1932 Contest 


By SETH BRIGGS 


It measured 55 inches in length and 26 
inches in girth, and was taken on a 
Creek Chub Pikie Minnow. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick will tell you of the 
high spots: 

“There were three of us—all Nebraska 
lawyers—assembled one fine morning, 
in early September, on the shores of 
Sabaskong Bay, Lake of the Woods, 
Canada. There is no way to describe the 
beauty of these waters. The Dominion 
Government has surveyed and numbered 
the islands up to 16,000, and some of the 
smaller ones still remain uncharted. 
They are heavily timbered, and the 
channels between are deep and crystal- 
clear. 

“These watefs teem with bass, wall- 
eyed pike, great northern pike, crappie, 
yellow perch, land-locked salmon—and 
also, of course, the voracious muskie. He 
is a predatory submarine—an organized 
appetite having no disposition to be 
sociable. A big muskie will appropriate 
a little bay and drive the other fishes 
out of it—even those of his own kind. 
The muskie has no fear of a boat or its 
occupants and will follow a plug or spin- 
ner until he turns short at right angles 
and plunges straight down or under 
the boat. I have observed muskies in 
this characteristic act so close to the 
boat that I could have reached out and 
touched their backs as they turned to go 
down. 

“Thursday morning, September 8. 
1932, broke clear, quiet and warm. It 
was not an ideal day for muskies. Most 
fishermen like a hazy or cloudy sky and 
a bit of ripple on the surface of the 
water. However, Lee and I took our 
canoe from the house-boat and went out 
for a try at them. , 

“ E were casting our lures along the 
pads and rushes which fringed the 
shores of a little bay when Ted turned 
the prow of the canoe into the bay. As he 
did so, it placed me in a position where I 
had an opportunity to make a beautiful 
overhead cast toward a pine tree which 
had fallen and was half submerged in the 
lake. The plug landed right beside the 
tree, and the battle was on instantly. 

“As the muskie took the lure he threw 
his broad tail above the surface of the 
water and dived under the sunken tree. 
Just why good fortune followed me that 
day I cannot tell. I only knew that, for 
a brief period, my line was entangled in 
the brush. Indeed, a dead limb as thick 
as a man’s wrist that stuck diagonally 
above the surface of the water for a 
distance of some 3% feet was dragged 
completely beneath the surface. Some- 
how or other that fish came out of the 
sunken tree the same way he went in, 
and in a moment more he was clear of it. 

“After running out into the bay a short 


distance, the muskie turned and started 
back for the tree, which had apparently 
been his lair. My tackle held while I 
swung him just short of it. He shot by 
the tip of it and along the side, toward 
the shore, where he turned and made 
another run for his hang-out. This last 
time, however, I swung him still farther 
from the sunken tree, and fish, canoe and 
all headed toward the open lake. 


“QXLOWLY we worked the big fellow 

out of the bay into the open water 
of the lake, where we took him twice 
around a tiny island, keeping well away 
from it, however, and merely utilizing 
much open space and unlimited time in 
our argument with him. 

“The fish broke water seven times. I 
did not keep count, but Lee did. Only 
twice did the muskie clear the surface 
with his entire body. 

“T was utterly unconscious of the pas- 
sage of time until finally Ted broke the 
silence with his first remark when he 
said, ‘That fish is getting mighty tired.’ 





ae 
George Nicholson, age 14, and his 
3714-pound muskie 


ae. oe d _ 


At that moment the fish had come to the 
top and was dragging behind the slowly 
propelled canoe just like a log of cord- 
wood. His broad back was visible above 
the surface for a good part of his length. 
We towed him about in this fashion for 
a time and then decided to find a likely 
place to beach him, since we knew that 
we could never take him directly from 
the water into the canoe. Finally we 
found a place (Continued on page 64) 
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Imperial 


Superb four-cylinder perform- 
ance in an inexpensive motor 
for small craft. Weighs only 
58 pounds. Piston displace- 
ment 15 cubic inches—devel- 
ops 9.2 N. O. A. brake horse- 


R P.M. Price... 917O 


For Simplex Starter, as shown 


on 


Lightwin Imperial, add 
$15 to these prices. 
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With cylinders cast horizontally 
in pairs, it “fires like a four” 
—once to every half-cycle—gives 
4-cylinder smoothness, ex- 
treme flexibility. With 10 cubic 
inches piston displacement, 
develops 5.5 N. O.A. certified 
brake horsepower at 4000 


47 pounds Paice 140 
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OLE EVINRUDE 


S° vigorously new —so sleek and capable looking — your first glimpse of 
these new motors inspires belief that an entirely new kind of outboard 
experience is ahead of you. You will not be disappointed. Amazing little 
engines spin within those gleaming hoods. But — take a ride! 


Press the primer button, snap back on the starter handle—you’re off—that 
quickly, that easily. Flip the throttle wide. The boat leaps away —the bow 
wave foams past—but you almost wonder if the motor is responsible. You 
hear no noise above the rush of the water. Vibration is absent; wiped away. 


And riding seems like sailing. 


This is the new kind of outboard motoring which 
henceforth thousands will enjoy. Outboard mo- 
toring with new smoothness because advanced- 
type power heads, inherently smooth, are actually 
floated in rubber. New starting ease, with special 
carburetor design and new Simplex starter. New 
quietness, with carburetor intake silenced, entire 
motor head enclosed, exhaust dispelled under 
water, and new spiral gears eliminating drive 
shaft hum. New convenience. New protection, 


OUTBOARD MOTORS CORPORATION, 5614 N. 27th St., Milwaukee 


cleanliness and beauty through use of stream- 
lined hoods. 


Write for the Silver Anniversary catalog de- 
scribing these and an exceptionally wide choice 
of other 1934 Evinrudes and Eltos. Several mod- 
els particularly adapted to dinghy use including 
the new Sport Single, weighing only 29 pounds, 
at only $79.50. Choice of magneto or battery 
ignition on all models. Send for catalog today. 
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THE 1934 MODELS 


By Henry Clay Foster 


HE time when one had to content 

himself with a boat fairly close to 

what he wanted, when he had to 

sacrifice some points to obtain 
others—appearance for sturdiness, for in- 
stance, or beauty of design for perform- 
ance—is now a thing of the past. The new 
1934 line of boats, most of which made 
their début at the National Motor Boat 
Show, make one keenly conscious that the 
newcomer to the sport today can be highly 
“choosey” and still get exactly what he 
wants. Such a variety was never seen be- 
fore. Such combinations of advantages, 
such an assortment of models in all sizes 
and types, have never, 
heretofore, been offered 
for the delectation of 
boating sportsmen in the 
whole history of power- 
driven craft. 

I say “for the delecta- 
tion” of us all, because, 
whether we intend ac- 
quiring a new boat this 
year or not, we are all 
intensely interested in 
the advance of boat de- 
sign and performance. 
We are like the automo- 
bile owners who, no 
matter how aged the cars 
they drive, are yet deep- 
ly interested in the new 


crop of motor cars 
brought forth each sea- 
son. 


Despite the fact that 
motor boats do not suf- 
fer such heavy deprecia- 
tion as do automobiles, 
and models do not be 
come antiquated in ap 
pearance or performance 
so rapidly, the new boats each year do em 
hody new values and advantages which 
our older boats do not possess. Such is the 
penalty of progress which we must all 
continually suffer in this rapidly advanc- 
ing motor age. In fact, we rejoice in such 
progress, however much we enjoy the boat 
we now own and expect to operate in- 
definitely in the future. 

The 1934 models have impressed all ex- 
perienced observers alike. Boating authori- 
ties are unanimously of the opinion that 
never before has such a remarkable array 
of models and quality, coupled with new 
low purchase prices, been offered to sports- 
men as in the 1934 models now on display 
everywhere. They point out that condi- 
tions have been tending toward this climax 
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This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
We are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 











for many years. Development of building 
methods, industrialization of what was 
once a highly individualized industry and 
accumulated expert knowledge of materi- 
als and of marine propulsion are the most 
prominent causes. Likewise, the years of 
economic hardship through which every 
industry has passed have compelled a 
strict economy of production and competi- 
tion has definitely raised relative values. 


£ 


The old and the new. The outboard motor makes accessible distant fishing 
grounds and substitutes gasoline for elbow grease 


It is but natural that the 1934 motor 
boats should reflect the past, both remote 
and recent. This is obvious in practically 
all phases of the new models. Whereas in 
the old “come-easy-go-easy” days, the 
new boats each year tended to increased 
size, to greater power and speed (and 
greater fuel consumption), to fancy gad- 
gets, to increased eye-value, exactly the 
reverse is true today. This does not mean 
that the beauty and comfort of former 
models have not been kept in the new boats. 
Far from it! It could even be said truly 
that most boats of the past five years were 
each practically up to the possibilities of 
the time in beauty, with due regard for 
other important considerations. But in the 
new 1934 models the tendency is not to- 
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ward additional beauty or adornment, but 
toward utility, comfort and efficiency. The 
plain thinking we have all had to do in 
recent years is reflected in the new models 
of our boats. 

These tendencies and conditions have 
been a boon to certain types of boats. Or, 
perhaps I should have said, to certain sizes 
of boats, for, after all, the types still have 
their proportionate numbers of staunch 
adherents as heretofore. The smaller 
models of all types of boats have been the 
recipients of development, as contrasted 
with the larger models of the same types. 
For instance, many builders in recent 
years have been concentrating on making 
the smaller, less-expensive models more 
attractive to the eye, more staunch in con- 
struction, more able in performance than 
in previous years. This 
same development oc- 
curred many years ago 
in the automobile field, 
in which the small inex- 
pensive car was sup- 
posed to be inherently 
ugly to the eye, a thing 
for economy and tem- 
porary use only. But to- 
day, the small automo- 
bile is as sightly, as neat- 
ly lined and as trim in 
appearance as the big 
expensive ones. 


T wasn’t so long ago 

when the small cruis- 
er was usually a floating 
box—or looked like one. 
Frequently it had a 
home-made cabin built 
on an old sailing hull, 
presenting, withal, an 
eye-sore in any fleet. 
That was before the re- 
cent stampede to boat- 
ing by large sections of 
the general public, be- 
fore tens of thousands of us thought of 
owning a comfortable little cruiser on 
which the whole family could spend its 
vacation. That was before the public real- 
ized that the ideal fishing even on big 
waters is from the cockpit of one’s own 
boat—and demanded such a boat at a price 
it could pay and corresponding to automo- 
bile values. : 

Today, the small cruisers under 30 feet 
in length, many of them in Class I of Fed- 
eral classification—under 26 feet in length 
—are numerous on the market. And are 
they natty, neat little yachts? They are! 
And how every available cubic inch aboard 
has been utilized! From 18-foot outboard 
cruisers, which are by no means new If 
type, although improved this year, we se 
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Makes movies &~ 
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You’re some 
movie-maker. They're 
as natural as life” 








“It's easy to make 

+ Yom big catch... the shot of shots—bring "em good with 
home the “proof” im movies. Save the big the Eight” 
moments of every trip. 


Ciné-Kodak Eight is a full-fledged movie 
camera—yet it fits into an average pocket. Easy 
to carry . . . easy to use, it makes movies at the 
push of a button. Price $34.50. 


Go to your dealer today . .. see the Ciné-Kodak 
Eight, and the movies it makes. Then join the 
tanks of the Ciné-Kodak Eight fans. Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


IF IT ISN'T AN EASTMAN, IT ISN’T A KODAK 


* Out in Hollywood, the movie people speak of a “shot” as one 

Continuous scene of a picture story. The Eight makes 20 to 30 
such scenes — each as long as those in the average news reel—on a roll 
of film costing $2.25, finished, ready to show. 
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AND A CANOE 








ALONE in a world apart from people. 
..- An Old Town brings the wonder of 
wild outdoors. Go places easily in a 
canoe. Fish. Camp. Hunt. 

Old Town Canoes are modeled after | 


the Indian birch-bark. Balanced. Re- 
sponsive. And sturdy to last for years 
of pleasure. Write for a free catalog. 
Many models for paddling and sailing. 
Sponson. Square-stern. Also many speedy 
outboard boats, including all-wood, sea- 
worthy craft for family use. Rowboats. 
Dinghies. Write! Old Town Canoe Co., 
513 Middle Street, Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town 


~ | 


Whine 








omp 
the World 






Better Built 
Lower Prices 







and up 
Some all wood, others canvas covered. Light, swift, safe, 
strong and durable. Many color combinations. 


Rowboats 
$36 
and up . 
Most complete line ever offered, at real money-saving 
prices. 





$70 

wan FAST UTILITY MODEL FOR ROWING 
" Un SMALL OUTBOARD MOTOR. OTHER 

OUTBOARD MOTOR BOATS $36 AND UP 


SNIPE SAIL BOAT 


Crosby-Rudderdesign. Eligible for rac- 
ing in its class. A very fast and able 

craft that will outsail many boats © 
having double its sail area. Safeand gave 
dry under actual sailing condi- 
tions. Length, 1544 ft.; width, 
5 ft.; depth, 20 in. Weight, ae 
450 Ibs. Price, $165. ; *. 









CATALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY—PROMPT SHIPMENT 
Please state the kind of boat you areinteresiedin (69) 


TWO LARGE FACTORIES < 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
201 Ann St. Write to 101 Elm St 
PESHTIGO, WIS. Either Place CORTLAND, N.Y. 





STAR METAL BOATS 


CATALOG a ms 
free! : anes cas 


- 







A complete line of ‘ 
well built metal Non-Sinkable 


rowboats and out- board motor boats. Better 
quality at lower prices. STAR TANK AND BOAT 
COMPANY, Dept. F.—N. Cottage Ave., Goshen, Ind. 


HIGH POWERED TELESCOPE 


Genuine 12 power multiple lens tong range telescope. 
















Giant telescope powerful enough to see craters on 
moon or tell time pocket watch a block 

ay 5 sections Appros. Rs ~" | aes } 
Fine Lenses. Brase bound. »werful 

icroecope, vol an. 12 iat $1.98 
veluded FREE. Quly Suber pever| 
$1.60  postpal 16X __ telescope. Most 
c. 0. D 2 A for | 
xtra. 


he money! Similar to « 

> mee 2. 
closer, together 
$1.98 postpaid. 


New York 


bove but | 

more powerful, guaranteed 56 times | 
larger in surface and 16 time 

with powerful microscope. only 









$1.69 
BROWNSCOPE CO., Dept. F-8, 246 Fifth Ave., 


several leading builders making 24-foot 
cruisers, either of the family or “utility” 
design, driven by inboard engines and well 
equipped for varied and dependable opera- 
tion. 

The small runabout has, likewise, come 
forth, no longer as a kind of younger, 


| smaller step-brother of the big, high-pow- 


ered, high-speed, high-priced runabouts of 
other years, but as a feature of many 
builders who are specializing on such boats 
for the coming year. Runabouts from 15 
feet to 20 feet in length are offered by 
practically all builders of such boats. The 
small runabouts for 1934 have greater 
beam, more commodious cockpits, better 
speed and are caparisoned in much the 
same manner as are the larger and more 
expensive models of the same type. And 
when it comes to speed, practically all of 
them are capable of close to thirty miles 


| an hour, 


One interesting development of recent 
years, more prominent in the 1934 models 
than ever before, is the growing popularity 
of the so-called “utility” boats. These are, 
for the most part, “open boats” without 
decks, save in extreme bow and stern, and 
similar in some respects to the old “launch” 
of long ago. They are plainly finished and 


| made for rough use, and for exposure to 


bad weather throughout the season, and 
intended for fishing, hunting and kindred 
sports. Unlike the old-fashioned launch, 
they are fairly fast, being capable in most 
instances of about twenty miles per hour. 
Many of these models are lap-strake or 


| clinker-built, light in weight, but of great 


strength and are, all in all, excellent boats 
for use as adjuncts to other sports besides 
boating. They have a high freeboard and 


|are unusually good sea boats for their 


speed and power. 
In this type of boat the builders have 
advanced to meet the demand of sports- 


|men interested primarily in other sports 


which can best be pursued with the aid of 
a boat that does not require care, such as 
more elaborately caparisoned pleasure 
craft demand. And it is an interesting fact 
that the utility boats have become excep- 
tionally popular—more so in the length 
of time they have been out than any other 
type known to motor boating. 

Another development notable this year 


| The “Outboard Motors Electric” drives this boat with five youngsters at a lively clip 


in the new models is the adaptation of 
cruisers for the benefit of fishermen. The 
shortened awnings over the after cockpits 
of many standard cruisers, with the op- 
tional installation of swivel fishing chairs, 
and fish wells show to what extent the 


| demands of the fishing enthusiasts among 
| boatmen 


have gained the attention of 
important builders. 

In almost all types of the 1934 motor 
boats one notes increased freeboard as one 
of the changes made for augmenting the 
boat’s performance. This high freeboard 
is an important feature when a small boat 
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is operated on big water where high 
waves may be encountered. Another fea- 
ture of modern cruisers, now frequently 
seen, is the enclosed bridge or deckhouse, 
even on single-cabin models, and in this 
glass-enclosed bridge additional bunks are 
stowed, making it into a comfortable cabin 
at night. Spring bunks, once the luxury 
only of very large cruisers, are now in- 
stalled on almost all cruisers of any size 
—and likewise, even the smallest today 
have their neat little lavatories completely 
equipped, and their galleys more compact 
and efficient than ever before. 

Comfort and efficiency are the dominant 
characteristics of the 1934 motor boats 
and yet nothing of neatness and beauty of 
design has been sacrificed. 

























































THOSE NEW OUTBOARD MOTORS 
by Timothy Perkins 


HE new 1934 outboard motors repre- 

sent many highly acceptable develop- 
ments, even over the fine models of the 
past few years. Some of the features of 
the new motors were embodied in those of 
last year and others have been adapted 
through longer periods. But, by and large, 
the new motors comprise the greatest va- 
riety yet encountered, of power and pur- 
poses, for the use of sportsmen. 

To the eye, the most striking departure 
among 1934 outboard motors is an alum- 
inum hood enclosing the entire power 
head, protecting carburetor, wiring and 
spark plugs from weather and rough hand- 
ling. This sleek appearance does improve 
the eye-value ot outboard craft and ought 
to be highly effective in bad weather. 

The “complete line” idea, which has 
dominated the automobile field for a 
decade, has now caught on in the out- 
board motor industry. Today, a single line 
of outboard motors ranges in one case 
from a tiny motor of 1.4 brake horsepower 
and weighing only 2834 pounds, to a big 
four-cylinder motor capable of producing 
26.1 brake horsepower. In another line, the 
power range is from 2.2 brake horsepower 
and a weight of 29 pounds, up to a four- 
cylinder engine which produces 31.2 brake 
horsepower. And in another line the power 
range is from 4.4 brake horsepower up to 





23 b.h.p. Other outboards closely approxt- 
mate this range also. 

Among the new features of the 19} 
outboard motors, one prominent addition 
is the “co-pilot,” a device which takes hold 





of the steering handle when you let go o c 
it to fill your pipe, arrange your tackle, h 
or merely to rest your arm when on long ¢ 


runs. This gadget holds the boat on her 
course and ought to be a boon to those 
outboard-motor operators—and there are 
many of them—whose craft do not permtt 
installation of remote control. : 
The new motors seem to be especially 
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designed for the convenience of the opera- 
tors, now that the fundamental engineer- 
ing of this type has been developed to such 
a high stage of efficiency and dependabil- 
ity. One novel addition for this year on 
some motors is a new steel-cable starter 
which makes manual starting easier than 
ever before. It has a comfortable handle 
and does away with the old starting rope 
which was often out of sight when needed. 





lar, but nowadays it is a form of competi- 
tion in which stock cars seldom participate. 

The evident desire of the outboard build- 
ers today is to provide fine service models 
for everyday use, based upon known and 
proved principles of sturdy construction 
and widely available service to owners. 
This, too, is repeating motor-car history, 
a natural development of the motor age. 
Efforts at standardization are evident, the 


A longitudinal section of the new 32-foot double-cabin Richardson “Cruisabout” with 
full accommodations for six persons 


It is always ready and automatically reels 
back to the starting position after you 
have spun the motor into action. 

Under-water silencing has become al- 
most universal on the new motors, and this 
development of some seasons is expected 
to popularize outboard motors still fur- 
ther, as the unusual noise caused by open 
or slightly muffled exhausts has caused 
anti-noise legislation against the outboard 
in some localities. Rubber insulation 
against excessive vibration has been intro- 
duced, too, by leading builders of outboard 
motors this year, improving their per- 
formance and acceptability. 

Some of the 1934 outboard motors now 
have spiral bevel gears, a feature of power 
transmission which has been in vogue on 
motor trucks and automobiles. Some 
models designed for use by fishermen 
have adjustable propeller depth, intended 
for fishing over weed beds or for long 
runs in shallow water. A built-in propeller 
clutch which allows the propeller to slip 
when it strikes an obstruction, thus saving 
it from bending a blade or breaking a 
shear pin, is another feature of many out- 
board motors of 1934. Other models have 
a full reverse attained by devices which 
turn the whole engine about to 180 de- 
grees, so that the reversed propeller then 
pulls the boat backward. One group of 
outboard motors features a gear-shift con- 
trol by which the motor can be started in 
neutral, and is intended also for trolling 
purposes. A full reverse is included in the 
mechanism and is an integral part of it. 
All speed positions are controlled through 
the steering lever, aided by a ratchet 
locking device. 


NUMBER of tendencies in the sport 

are indicated by new policies an- 
nounced by the outboard-motor builders. 
One is the concentration of the manufac- 
lurers upon service models as contrasted 
with racing engines. The most spectacular 
lays cf outboard-motor-boat racing are, 
possibly, at an end, as the engine develop- 
ment of the last eight years has now 
‘tought forth a highly efficient power 
lant, much of the experimentation for 
which was done under the stimulus of 
‘ompetition. Outboard racing will continue 
Nfull swing, no doubt, and all authorities 
*xpect it to do so, as it is a proving ground 
‘or further development. This has been the 
‘story of automobile racing. It flowered 
a sport, and through many spectacular 
y@rs it developed the modern engine 
which now serves us all on the highways. 
Asa sport it continues, and is widely popu- 


most notable being the National Outboard 
Association certification of the brake 
horsepower of leading brands of outboard 
motors at specified revolutions per minute. 
This is a most salutary move by the con- 
cerns cooperating with the National Out- 
board Association, an organization which 
has always identified itself with the best 
and most advanced interests of outboard 
sport and technical development. 


USE A LONG LINE IN A BLOW 


N making up our new equipment list 

for the approaching season, we should 
not overlook new and lengthy anchor lines. 
Some newcomers to boating consider the 
anchor the main thing and, if given to 
conservative calculation, are inclined to 
adopt heavy anchors and heavy lines but 
fail to understand the necessity of ample 
length in anchor lines for safety. It is the 
old-timer who carries extra lengths of 
line for his anchors. He knows the value 
both in comfort and in safety during a 
heavy blow. 

This is a wise procedure even when a 
boat is to be used in shallow waters. In 
fact, shallow or shoal waters seem to 
kick up worse seas at times than deeper 
waters. A notable example in my own 
experience was when I observed how 
easily a racing sloop wa$ riding at anchor 
during a heavy blow. She was not built 
for rough water, yet she was riding with 
a long easy motion. Here was the reason: 
She lay in about ten feet of water and 
she had close to two hundred feet of 
anchor line out. And her line was not 
thick, but it was new and strong. 

Most of our boat equipment is good 


for several seasons, but the anchor lines | 
may be an exception. I always make it a | 


practice to buy at least one new length of 
anchor line each spring and to retire one 
which is, probably, only two seasons old. 
And in two seasons, even though well 
kept, one should not regard an anchor 
line as entirely dependable, unless, of 
course, it is a chain. I am thinking, how- 
ever, of manila, which most of us use. 

Four-ply manila line is most likely to 
last and retain its strength longer than 
three-ply, although it cannot be obtained 
everywhere. The distinction is not im- 
portant if the boat-owner tests his lines 
very thoroughly each spring to make sure 
they are good before trusting his boat 
and himself to them. There always comes 
a time when one needs ground tackle bad- 
ly and that may be today or tomorrow. 
Therefore, keep your best and newest line 








“WHEN YOU 

QUIT MAKING 

EDGEWORTH 
PLL QUIT 
SMOKING” 


| —says Mr. Robotham of San Francisco 


For an American to be known abroad by 
the tobacco he smokes is significant. The 
makers of Edgeworth Smoking Tobacco 
are deeply grateful to smoker Norman H. 
Robotham of San Francisco for his account 
of his experience in foreign countries. 





1527 Anza Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 
June 7, 1933 

The Corn Cob Pipe Club 

Richmond, Va. 

Gentlemen: 

Listening tonight to your program I felt 
that I owed it to your club to report my 
experiences as an Edgeworth smoker. 

Three years ago while on a visit to Eu- 
rope I had some unusual experiences. Seven 
different times in five different countries I 
was asked by total strangers, ‘‘ You're an 
American, are you not?” and in each case I 
surprisedly asked, ‘‘ Why do you think so?”” 
Imagine how I felt when in each case I 
found that they had identified me by 
Edgeworth smoking tobacco. 

Riding on a train in France an English- 
man after watching me for some time 
spoke up as follows: ‘‘Pardon me, but I 
can’t resist any longer asking you for a 
pipeful of that beautiful tobacco, Edge- 
worth it is I know, and rude as it may 
seem, I am just dying for a smoke of it.” 

When you quit making Edgeworth I’ll 
quit smoking. 

Respectfully yours, 
Norman H. Robotham 











There is something a bit special about this 
particular brand of tobacco which you 
ought to experience. So ask your tobac- 
conist for Edgeworth. Try it once. Learn 
to know this rare combination of true to- 
bacco flavor with genuine mildness. A 
small pocket package will cost you but a 
few cents. If you do not like it, you will be 
“out”? only a few pen- 
nies. Edgeworth may 
be a real “‘discovery”’ to 
you. Then you will be 
glad you tried it. 


The Corn Cob Pipe 
Club, to which Mr. Ro- 
botham addresses his 
letter, is the radio pro- 
gram of Edgeworth To- 
bacco. It is on the air every Wednesday 
evening at ten o’clock, Eastern time, over 
the WEAF Coast to Coast network of the 
National Broadcasting Company. You are 
invited to tune in and join the group of 
country people having a big time at the 
old Cross Roads hall down in Virginia. 

Edgeworth Smoking Tobacco is made 
and guaranteed by Larus & Brother Co., 
Tobacconists since 1877, Richmond, Va. 





** Listening tonight 
to your program—"’ 

































































@The Sprig Boat is not only 
the greatest valueever offered 
but the finest boat of its type 
to be found anywhere. De- 
signed by a veteran boat 
builder, made of genuine clear, dry Pacific Coast 
Sitka Spruce, precision manufactured to assemble 
easily, every part to fit perfectly. Ideally adapted 
for outboard motors. 

SAFE, STURDY—14 feet long, 52-inch beam, 
18-inch sides. Made of Sitka Spruce—toughest 
known wood for its weight. Completely manu- 
factured ready to assemble with bolts, brass 
screws, One pair oar locks. Six and one-half foot 
varnished spruce oars $3.90 per pair extra. . . 
16-FOOT SPRIG. 3 seats, 2 sets locks, $30. 00. 
EASY TO ASSEMBLE—The Sprig comes to you 
with every piece cut to fit a a detailed illus- 





trated chart for assembling. All pieces numbered. 
Hundreds of satisfied Sprig owners say assem- 
bling is a pleasant, simple task. 

TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS GREAT BOAT 
VALUE. Order direct TODAY. Send check, 
money order or draft. Illustrated folders on request. 





THE SPRIG BOAT 


NATIONAL TANK & PIPE COMPANY 
Division M. & M. WOODWORKING CO. 
Dept. FS-3, Kenton Station, Portland, Oregon 








§ PEED sn/ POWER Gu. 


INBOARD 
RUNABOUT 


SEA EAGLE & YE 


Attractive Powered up to 55 H. P. 


Prices . 
Our competent boat mechanics 
° will deliver and launch your Sea 
Eagle Flyer right on your lake or 


16 Ft. . i. : 
Sngipe river, relieving you of all delivery 
of Zipping and launching worries. Galvan- 
Speed ized Armco iron hull. Air cham- 


bers like a lifeboat. 


WRITE TODAY for Descriptive Folder and Delivery Plan 
M LLINS iaabead ~<a CORPORATION 
U 103 Mill Street aa Salem, Ohio 


BIG MONEY Assembling 










NEW BOAT ji 
Make big money on each 18 Ib. Mead 


, , KI-YAK you easily assemble at home 
Given! ir “eut-to-fit” 
—< 

$6 Double- 
blade paddie 
now given 






$6 


2 fe doll. 
10¢ for illustrated folder and Free 


with YOUr pijdie Offer! MEAD GLIDERS, 
i-Yak — if 128. Market, Dept. F-3, CHICAGO, 
you hurry! ILL. 





“ESKANOE” PADDLE BOATS 


Are Faster and Safer 


Folding Kayaks Coder Kayaks 


(Domestic made) 







(Faltboote) Five ele- 
Set up in ten gant mod- 
minutes easy . Ve 
tocarry or sto we ideal boat 
in ca for water 
paddling anc 4 ‘calling. aril 


touring 
Send five centa to cover postage for set of elaborately illustrated 


atalogs showing all twelve Kayak models and accessories 


KAYAK BOAT CO., 


147 E. 84th St., New York City 
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life most surely. 
| 





on the anchor, ready to use at a moment's 
notice. And have other good strong lines 
| ready on board at all times. They should 
os stowed in a dry, ventilated lazarette. 

This is correct for winter storage, also. 
And don’t put any line away wet, because 
that seems to be the way to shorten its 
Let all lines remain in 


| Here is the 1934 20-foot Dodge Utility 


Boat, which goes 20 m.p.h. 


the sun until good and dry before return- 
ing them to their stowage places. 

The length for each unit of line varies 
with different boat owners and different 
waters. However, 75-foot lengths are good 
for most waters, both deep and shallow. 
In shallow, calm water one does not have 
to let it all out. It is easy to take a couple 
of hitches about the Sampson post and 
leave the unused coils on deck. Three 75- 


| foot lines of strong manila usually are 








sufficient, unless one is cruising very deep 
broad waters. Less than this for a cruiser 
in open waters is not wise, although 
opinions differ as to what constitutes 
good margins of safety. 


THE TOWNSEND HIGH POINT 
MEDAL 


RESENTATION of the Townsend 

High Point Medal, emblematic of the 
American outboard championship, was 
made recently to Lewis Carlisle of East 
Islip, N. Y. Carlisle is a student-at Hun 
School, Princeton, N. J. He won the 1933 
ag outboard high-point championship 
by 283 points over Don Frazier of Ran- 
toul, Ill. Sammy Crooks, Intercollegiate 
Outboard Champion, from Rutgers Uni- 
versity, received the A.P.B.A. Round Hill 
Trophy. George H. Townsend, President 
of the American Power Boat Association, 
and twice winner of the famous Gold Chal- 
lenge Cup with his boat, Greenwich Folly, 
is the author of the idea of recognizing 
seasonal point records among the busy out- 
board-racing enthusiasts and is donor of 
the High Point Medal. 


A CORRECTION 


January issue of “Sportsmen 
there appeared a letter of in- 


N the 
A float” 


| quiry and its answer which, while correct 


when written, had become inaccurate be- 
“‘: an opportunity was found to publish 

The letter was from a reader, Herman 
i reedholm, asking whether a 15-foot out- 
board runabout on Federal waterways had 


| to be registered and numbered. Mr. Freed- 


holm’s letter was received and answered a 
short time prior to the announcement of 
the new Federal rule requiring registra- 
tion of outboard craft less than sixteen 
feet in length. With many other readers’ 
letters and our answers thereto, Mr. 
Freedholm’s letter was set up in type for 
publication, and remained in the “over- 
matter 


ing. 


It is, however, most fortunate that in 
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’ until, in the temporary absence of 
the Boating Editor, it found its way into 
the Department. The positive tone of the 
answer, made at a time when rumor was 
rife but no such regulation existed, ren- 
dered its appearance the more embarrass- 












the preceding issue (December, 1933, 
page 76, 3rd column) the following specific 
reference was made to the new Federal 
requirement. “The increase of 17,844 motor 
boats (in the first six months of 1933) js 
unusually large and is attributable partly 
to the new rule which went into effect 
January 1, 1933, requiring registration of 
outboard motor boats under 16 feet in 
length.” 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
SPARK PLUGS 


Motor Boat Epitor: 
Does it matter, really, what spark plugs you 
use in your engine, as long as the threads fit? 
I have consulted several waterfront veterans 
and am told different things by different indj- 

viduals. Can you tell me for certain? 
Grorce C. West. 


Ans.—The_ spark plug varies in length of 
shank, as well as in diameter. Different engines 
vary in the thickness of water jackets, etc., and 
each engine builder prescribes the type of spark 
plug to be used in each model. A spark plug too 
short or too long can give endless trea. How 
much, I do not know, and don’t want to find out, 
It is too easy to follow specifically the instruc- 
tions of the engine builder. That’s exactly what 
you should do, and let it go at that. If you don't 
know what spark plugs to use for your motor, 
write to the builder, enclosing a self-addressed 
stamped envelope, for re aly, and he’ll tell you. 
But don’t experiment. The 'l local agent for the 
engine you have surely knows, too. 

Motor Boat Epitor. 


THE WHISTLE SIGNALS 


Motor Boat Ep1tor: 

Will you explain simply the whistle signals 
prescribed by Federal regulations? I find that 
some boatmen do not have a clear understanding 
of them. Many have them backwards, it seems 
to me. 

Ramsey Dennis. 


Ans.—A good memory formula for the whistle 
signals is: “One to starboard; two to port; three 
astern; and four distress.’ ’ As a matter of fact, 
distress signals may run any number over four 
and in times of acute danger, usually do. 

Two boats are approaching each other in a 
Fea Each is supposed to lay its course to 
the right side of the channel, just as on the high 

ways of this country. One boat gives one blast 
on the whistle, signifying: “T am turning to 
starboard to pass you.” The other boat answers 
with one blast also, signifying agreement and 
also turns to starboard to pass. 

If, for any reason, the oncoming boat blows 
two blasts, she wants to pass you by turning to 
ward her own port or left. You answer with two 
blasts, meaning you also will turn to your port 
or left, and pass. 

Now, suppose the first boat blows one blast 
and for some reason you don’t want to go to 
starboard. There may be a ledge there, or you 
may think there isn’t room to pass some other 
obstruction, for instance. You blow four short 
rapid blasts, meaning danger. The other boat 
then blows two blasts, meaning, “All right, I'll 
go to port or to my left to pass you.’’ And does 90. 

No explanation is necessary, I think, for three 
blasts signifying “My engines running full 
speed astern.” This is for imminent danger ot 
collision. And the danger or distress signals are 
also plain. 

You should make a careful study of the Pilot 
Rules and of Department Circular No. 236, both 
issued by the Department of Commerce. 

Moror Boat Epiton. 


THE ECONOMICAL SPEED 


Moror Boat Epitor: 

How should one handle his engine in order te 
get the maximum cruising radius out of a full 
fuel tank? In other words, the best mileage pet 
gallon of gasoline for his boat. Should one opea 
the throttle wide and speed along, or reduce it t 
such a speed that one can hardly hear the engine 
exhaust out the stern? 

I am not asking what is easiest on the engine 
I am asking only about fuel mileage as pertain 
.ing to throttle—if there is a relationship which 
a newcomer like myself should know. 

ALBERT F, WEBER 


Ans.—Each individual motor—and each hull 

has its most economical, or efficient, speed, and 
the combination of these go to make up ¥ 
would be regarded as the most economical speed 
of a motor-driven boat. 

Generally speaking, the 
throttle for an average motor 
between one-half and three-quarters open. 
your own experimentation can determine = 
closely than this. However, it is not when 
throttle is wide open. You can be reaso 
certain of that. 


most economical 


boat is somewhert 
Only 


Moror Boat Eptt0t. 
(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 
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l. The new 1934 Elco single cabin Sport 
sherman, with overnight accommoda- 
tions for four persons, and a spacious after 
cockpit especially adapted for fishing. 

2. The new 1934 47-foot de luxe cruiser of 
the Consolidated Corporation has a speed 


of 20 miles per hour with a 300 h.p. Diesel 
engine, 


3. This staunch 38-foot Matthews cruiser 
with two cabins and enclosed bridge, is 
an all-weather yacht, driven by two sturdy 
80 h.p. Kermath engines. 

4. This new Gar Wood runabout steps 43 
miles per hour with a 200 h.p. high-speed 
Scripps marine motor. 


5. This new 28-foot Wheeler Playmate 


Cruiser is anable and roomy boat, accom- 
modates four and goes 13 m.p.h. 


6. This new 36-foot, twin screw A.C.F. 
cruiser is sleek and commodious, with en- 
closed bridge and after cockpit for fishing. 
7. Here is a new 18-foot Chris Craft run- 
about with double cockpit forward and 
direct-drive engine in the stern. 










































































Russell Moccasins are as perfect 
as human hands can make them. 
Skilled craftsmen perform every 
detail of construction with pains- 

taking care. Only the finest close- 

grain Paris Veals are used. This 

leather stays soft and pliable— 730s 
wears like iron—and keeps Seal 


water out. 
\ 


ar 


i Net 


‘Hum 


You don't know a foot 
comfort means—how dry your 
feet can be kept—and how 
much hard service a boot can 
give—until you wear Russells. 
There is no other boot like 
Russell’s—no other footgear 
that gives you so much satis- 
faction and personal pride for 
your money. Can be resoled 
many times. There are Rus- 
sell’s 20 years old still in 
service. 

Write for prices and free il- 
lustrated catalog showing come 
plete line of Boots, Light Pacs, 
Wading Shoes, Camp and Ca» 
noe Moccasins and Golf Ox- 
fords for men and women. 


The 
IKE 
WALTON 


W. C. Russell Moccasin Co. 
929 Wisconsin St., Berlin, Wis. 


MOCCASINS 





GRAY 
“Sea-Scout” 
$198 


World’s Smallest Inboard 4 - Cylinder 
Marine Motor—World’s Lowest Price 





Quality built. Looks like, 2,000 r.p.m. 

built like Big Grays. 25%” Bore; 3” stroke. Has 
rue for punishment. starter, Bosch Impulse 
Giant in strength Only Magneto; fully equipped. 
27” long, overall, includ- Pressure lubrication. Just 
ing clutch and reverse the thing to power small 


Height, 19%”. boat or replace outboard. 


—— 215 Ibs. A man Get the facts if you want 
4 pick it up. 7 H.P. at more fun and less expense 
sf rpm. 16 H.P. at from boating. Write 

Gray Marine Motor Co., 648 Canton Ave., Detroit 
























-of Bargains in Army, 
Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
Clothes, Shoes, Boots, Blank- 
ets, Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout 
Supplies, etc. Send 10c for copy 
to be redeemed on first order. 





ESTABLISHED 1868 
4716 Lester St., Richmond, Va. 






























Write NOW For 
and easy pay plan 


THE ACME FOLDING BOAT CO. 














ELM ST. MIAMISBURG ONId] 
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RUNNING BUFF 
(Continued from page 29) 


| them were a few older men. In the be- 
| ginning these men made the better show- 
ing; they knew how. But in time we 
youngsters learned the ropes. And when 
the vast army of runners learned the kill- 
ing trade, the buffalo was doomed. In 
three short years they were practically 
wiped from the earth. 

Runners worked alone or in partner- 
ship. An outfit cost from $1,000 to $10,000. 
I wanted no partner, but hired three men 
to work for me—two skinners and a cook: 
Later I occasionally had an extra skinner, 
so that my outfit numbered five men. It 
was never larger. 

In most outfits the spoils were divided 
two ways—the killer taking one-half as 
his share, the other half going among 
skinners, drivers, cooks and roustabouts, 
no matter how many they were. It didn’t 
seem fair. I told my boys at the start that 
we would split our profits more equally. 
This was good business. My men stayed 
with me through thick and thin. In all 
my running years I had the same crew— 
Baptiste and Jean and Antoine, French- 
Canadian voyageurs, as skinners, and 
Augustin, a negro, as cook and driver. 
All were good men—brave, dependable, 
willing. We worked together in harmony. 
What there was in the way of profit or 
hardship or excitement or danger we 
shared fairly. On account of my invest- 
ment I kept one-fourth of the profits, turn- 
ing the rest over to the boys for equal 
division among them. 

A buffalo outfit was simple. Horses or 
mules, wagons, camp equipment and fire- 
arms—these were all a man needed to 
go into the business. 

My two wagons I ordered from St. 
Joseph. The big one, drawn by twelve 
mules, we used in hauling hides to market ; 
the small one, drawn by six mules, was 
our camp wagon. Both were equipped 
with nine-inch-tread flat iron wheels and 
steel boxes of %-inch steel. For the big 
one I recall I paid $650; for the small, 
$400. 

A good buffalo horse was worth what 
you could get for him—anywhere from 
$250 to $500. We used American horses 
because they were larger and could out- 
run Indian ponies. I took much pains with 
my buffalo horses, teaching them to lie 
flat while I was shooting my game, so as 
to avoid detection by roving Indians. 

I will not take the time to describe the 
camp equipment. We bought the best in 
beds, tents, appurtenances of all kinds. 
They cost a lot of money. 

But when I come to guns I will linger, 
because I know that you will be more in- 
terested in this detail than in any other. 


HOOTING buffalo presented a differ- 

ent problem from any other shooting 
of that day. It was all long-range work. 
The animals were vital, tough, hard to kill. 
Since the hunting was for profit, the shoot- 
er had to have one-shot kills and no 
wounded game. 

All kinds and calibers of rifles were 
used, from flint-lock muskets to army 
fusils. But the man who made running 
a business needed something better than 
nondescript rifles. He needed an arm 
made expressly for his business. He de- 
manded it. And soon it appeared. 

The two best buffalo rifles, which were 
the choice of practically all the good run- 
ners, were the Remington and the Sharps. 
I think the Sharps was the better of the 
two, but many preferred the Remington. 

McRae was a Remington man, and in 
his hands the old Remingtons were bad 
medicine for buffalo. His rifles were 
mounted with Malcolm ten-power tele- 









scopes with plain cross-hairs, and with this 
outfit he was the greatest rifle shot at 
game I have ever seen. The Remington 
came in two popular buffalo calibers— 
.44-77-390 and .44-90-400. They were de- 
pendable, powerful, accurate, those old 
Rems, and to this day in some of our 
Western mountains you can find them 
still in use, still giving good service. 

But I never owned one. I was partial to 
the Sharps because it used the straight 
shell, which was better than the bottle- 
necked Remington cartridges. These bottle- 
necked cases were sure to swell and stick 
and give you trouble, while straight shells 
never did. So for my first buffalo rifle | 
bought a Sharps, and used a Sharps right 
on through the buffalo days. 

I bought my first Sharps from Col, 
Richard Irving Dodge. There was a man! 
Fine sportsman, military leader, expert 
rifleman, skilled hunter, gentleman—to me 
Colonel Dodge typified everything that is 
best in the soldiery of the United States, 

The Colonel had several Sharps, and | 
had none; so I set out to convince him 
that he should sell one of his to me. The 
rifle I selected was a .40-90-320, straight 
shell. It was a beautiful piece, with its 
imported walnut stock and shiny 32-inch 
barrel. At $125 I considered it a bargain. 
This Sharps weighed 12 pounds. On the 
barrel I mounted a full-length 1-inch tube 
telescope, made by A. Vollmer of Jena, 
Germany. Originally the scope, which 
was a 20-power, came with plain cross- 
hairs. These I supplemented with upper 
and lower stadia hairs, so set that they 
would cover a vertical space of 30 inches 
at 200 yards. 

With my .40-90 I could kill the tough- 
est buffalo bull that ever followed a 
trail—kill him with the first shot if I hit 
him in neck or heart. I did it many times, 
and never had one get to his feet, no mat- 
ter how great the range, if properly hit. 


S soon as I found that the 320-grain 
buliet was not so effective as one 
weighing 420 grains, I discarded the light- 
er missile for good. I sacrificed nothing in 
making this change, for I began using fine 
English powder, which was then from 10 
to 30 per cent more efficient than best 
American makes. Whenever I could get 
it, my choice in powders was either Curtis 
& Harvey, or Pigou, Laurence and Wilkes 
FG. For velocity, energy and accuracy 
they had no equal. They burned moister 
than American powders, which facilitated 
cleaning the barrel. 

After a year or so, having plenty of 
buffalo dollars in my jeans, I decided I 
needed an extra rifle in reserve—so | 
bought two, both Sharps. One was a 
.40-70-320, and the other was a .40-90-420; 
both shot bottle-necked cartridges. I paid 
$100 for the .40-70, and $115 for the 
heavier rifle. These were current prices 
for Sharps at the height of the running 
years, although later they declined in 
price, and I saw them in John Lower’s 
gun shop in Denver at $35, $40 and $50— 
the same guns we runners had paid $10 
for. Both my new rifles were good guns, 
but I soon discarded them when the bottle- 
necked cartridges started giving me 
trouble. 

And then, believing that I needed more 
killing power, I decided that I simply ha 
to have one of the new  .45-120-550 
Sharps, the “Sharps Buffalo.” This was 
the most powerful of all the Sharps. On 
the barrel it was stamped “Special Old 


Reliable,” but on the range we knew it as 
the “Sharps Buffalo” or the “Buffalo 
Sharps.” 


The Sharps Buffalo was never in com 
mon use. I have been told that only 2 4 
were ever made. Since they came in a 
(Continued on page 60) 
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boat with 12 


1. These Eskanoes 
(Kayaks) are fast 
and useful craft. 


2. The 16-foot Ken- 
nebec hydroplane 
with rounded lines 
is a fast and able 
outboard runabout. 


5. The new 1934 Sandusky 20-foot cabin 
-foot cockpit and overnight 
accommodations for one person. 


6. The 1934 Thompson outboard sedan 




























cruiser goes 23 m.p.h. with a 4-cylinder 
motor on the stern transom. 
7. Here is a fast and graceful Klepper 
two-seater Kayak in use on Lake Michi- 
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3. Here is the new 
1934 streamline 
Hackercraft Com- 
muter, 44 feet long, 
accommodates four, 
and goes 44 m.p.h. 
with 550 h.p. 


4. The 27-foot 
Owens Sedan Cruis- 
er, unusually spa- 
cious and adapt- 
able to many uses. 























gan, stepping out with two double paddles. 
8. This Lyman 2344-footer steps 26 m.p.h. 
and is a fine rough water 
improved sea-skiff with high free-board. 


boat, being an 








































WINNERS IN 1933 
PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 
By Seth Briggs 


ESPITE all the odds of a finan- 
cially doleful year being against it, 
the 23rd Annual Field & Stream 
Prize Fishing Contest was one of 
the most successful in the history of these 
competitions. Even the number of entries 
received during the boom years of 1928 
and 1929 were considerably less than those 
of last year—a fact which amply justifies 
the service of angling in healing the 
wounds of a sorely tried nation and the 
position occupied by our competition in 
fulfilling that need. In 
continuing both the 
spirit and letter of 
these contests and in 
putting even greater 
efforts than ever be 
fore in assuring their 
success, we feel a par 
donable pride in con 
tributing, in no small 
degree, toward our 
national recovery. 

Another fact of 
which we feel justifi- 
ably proud is the num- 
ber. of exceptionally 
large fish which were 
entered in last year’s 
Contest—including 
several world’s rec- 
ords. Hardly a year 
goes by that we do not 
receive at least one 
such record, but in 
1933, no less than three 
were established. We 
will come to these in 
due course in the fol- 
lowing summary of the 
thirteen Classes and 
Divisions which closed 
on or before Decem 
ber 1, 1933. 

The results of the 
four Divisions which did not close until 
January 1, 1934, will, as heretofore, be 
published in our April issue. These are 
the Intermediate, Southern and Florida 
Divisions of the Large-Mouth Black Bass 
Class and the Western Division of the 
Rainbow-Steelhead Class. 

In the Brook Trout Class, an excep- 
tionally fine fish weighing 10 pounds was 
entered from Wyoming. For the past few 
years, trout from the waters of the United 
States have been taking the chief honors. 
Previously, it was largely Canadian brook 
trout that walked away with the prizes. 
California fish, in 1933, captured both the 
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This department is the fisherman's own 
for the discussion of everything concerning 
fresh and salt water angling. New methods, 
kinks and tips valuable to other fishermen 
are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered, when accom- 
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second and third prizes. The two remain- 
ing prizes went to Ontario brookies, one 
of them being taken by a lady who trav- 
eled all the way to Nipigon from her home 
in England in order to get good fishing. 
I happened to be there at the same time 
and saw some of her fish which were cer- 
tainly among the finest specimens of Sal- 
velinus fontinalis T had ever gazed upon. 





The end of a fishing competition. A portion of the salmon anglers in Puget 
Sound, Oregon, as they clustered about the official cruiser where the weigh- 
ing in and judging took place 


The two heaviest fish entered in the 
Brown Trout Class, though not world’s 
records, are larger than any that have 
been entered in years. They weighed 18% 
and 17% pounds respectively, and both 
were taken in Utah and by the same 
angler. Needless to say, the ability to catch 
two such fish on a fly-rod lure, as specified 
by the rules of our Contest, is a feat of 
no small proportions. 

The Eastern Division of the Rainbow- 
Steelhead Trout Class, too, accounts for 
two mighty fine fish—a 14%4-pounder from 
Minnesota and a 13%-pounder from 
Michigan. Such trout might be expected to 
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offer strong competition for fish entered in 
the Western Division of this Class. 

It is doubtful if so many large small- 
mouth bass have ever been entered in any 
of our Contests as during 1933. The larg- 
est of the prize winners weighed 8 pounds 
7 ounces and the smallest 7 pounds 4 
ounces. This increase in the number of 
big fish is partly due, I believe, to a recog- 
nition, within recent years, on the part of 
anglers, of the fact that many of our south- 
ern states afford some mighty fine small- 
mouth fishing. It was undoubtedly the 
catching of the 14-pound world’s-record 
smallmouth in Florida a few years ago 
that helped greatly in bringing about this 
awakening. Two of the prize-winning fish 

in our 1933 Contest, in- 
cluding the first-prize 
winner, came from 
southern states, Only 
rarely, in the past, was 
a smallmouth from the 
South entered. 


NE of the heavi- 

est fish that has 
ever been entered in 
the Northern Division 
of the Large-Mouth 
Black Bass Class won 
First Prize last year. 
It weighed 12 pounds 
5 ounces. The second- 
prize winner weighed 
11% pounds and _ the 
third-prize winner 11'%4 
pounds. And tune in 
on this: All three fish 
were caught in Pinto 
Lake, California, by 
the same fisherman. A 
thing of this _ sort 
doesn’t happen _ but 
once in a “blue moon.” 
When one of our 
judges came across 
the three affidavits, his 
eyes almost popped 
out. “Nix on this,” he 
said. “I want some 
more proof before I’ll okeh these three 
catches.” And we could hardly blame 
him. Accordingly, we telegraphed Mr. 
Dallas Hanes, the lucky angler, and we 
are here to tell you that he supplied us 
with affidavits by the tubful. Those are the 
kind of people we like to work with. 

Two eastern states—Vermont and New 
Jersey—take the two remaining honors ™ 
that Class. 

Some fine muskalonge were entered last 
year, too. However, they were not quite 
so large as those entered during the last 
few years. A fish weighing 46 pounds 
ounces, from Lake of the Woods, Ontari0, 
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AMAZING NEW 
Gold Seal Reels 


SET A NEW HIGH 
STANDARD QUALITY 

















No. 5000 REEL-O-MINE Price $20.00 


Breath-taking beauty—exclusive advancements— 
and superior quality—make this new Bronson 
“Gold Seal” 3-piece, take-down reel “America’s 
Finest!” Made of German Silver throughout—with 
Silverlite Chrome finish! Beautifully engraved head 
and tail plates. Mottled black and white bakelite 
head and tail rings, handles to match! Phosphor 
bronze Spiral Gears! New Duo-Pawl! New Duo- 
Click! New adjustable, graduated Drag! And built 
to last a life-time! 









[IKE lightning, the good news 

about these greatest of all fishing 
reel sensations—is flashing across the 
country! They’re the most talked about reels in America—even among the “Old Time’ 
ishermen who know all about fishing—and all about the various kinds and qualities of 
reels! And are they excited? For, never before, have they—or anyone else—seen such su- 
perb reels—with new refinements, revolutionary advancements, exclusive innovations and 
new styling,_that far surpass, in quality, workmanship, durability, performance and 
beauty, all previous standards of excellence! 
















THE DUO-PAWL 
Trade Mark Reg. 
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THE 
SPORT-PAL ALL- 
i AMERICAN 
No. 4900 
No. 4800 


Price $18.00 . 
Price $15.00 - 

1 
terman Silver throughout. Silverlite chrome finish. Mottled German Silver throughout. Silverlite chrome finish. Mottled 


tack and white bakelite head ring, handles to match. Duo- bakelite head ring. handles to match. Duo-Pawl. Duo-Click. 
‘wi, Duo-Click. New Spiral Gears. New Spiral Gears. 
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"ishest grade brass! Heavily nickel plated! Mahogany color New compact design! High grade brass! Chromium plated! 
Miwite head cap. handles to match! New bridge construc- Bakelite head ring! Duo-Pawl! Duo-Click! New Spiral 
rium plated phosphor bronze carriage screw! Duo- Gears! Hexagonal, jeweled, adjustable spool caps. 

ew click! 


See them—at your nearest dealer’s—and you'll realize why hundreds of 
thousands of fishermen are swinging to Bronson “Gold Seal” reels! Our 
new colored catalog sent FREE upon request! 


THE BRONSON REEL COMPANY 


Comen 133 STATE ST. BRONSON, MICH. 
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won First Prize—a beautiful fish! The 
balance of the prize winners are each over 
40 pounds in weight—all, except a Wis- 
consin fish, having come from Ontario. 

A remarkably fine fish captured first 
honors in the Great Northern Pike Class 
—one of the largest ever entered in our 
Contests. It weighed 38 pounds 9 ounces 
and was caught in the Red Cedar River of 
Wisconsin. Each of the other prize win- 
ners weighed over 30 pounds. 

Well, it’s about time we popped a 
world’s record, so here it is—an 18-pound 
wall-eyed pike, or pike-perch. Man—what 
a grand fish that is! It is a pound heavier 
than the previous title-holder—a_ record 
that has stood since 1919. This new fish 
was caught by Anthony M. Brothers in 
Hugh Lake, Wisconsin, on last September 
26th. The other prize winners stack up 
well with those of previous years, ranging 
in weight from 13 pounds to more than 
15% pounds. 

And just because we held out on you so 
long, here is another one and a real one, 
too—a 48-pound lake trout! What a fish, 
what a fish! Can you imagine how a fish 
like this looks? We will show you a pic- 
ture of it within the next two or three 
months. Capt. E. W. Bennett is the lucky 
angler. He caught the brute in Pytonga 
Lake, Quebec, Canada, on September 24th 
—two days before Mr. Brothers caught 
his walleye. The previous record-holder 
was a 42'%4-pounder from Michigan, taken 
in 1924. For several years I had been im- 
patiently waiting for this record to be 
smashed and, in order to make up for lost 
time, 1933 produced a double-header. The 
second-prize winner weighed 43 pounds— 
a half pound more than the previous 
world’s-record lake trout. It was taken off 
—— Island, Lake Superior, Wisconsin, 
by Roy Wegelius, on June 4, 1933. 

There was a very nice lot of fish entered 


in the Striped Bass Class—a 5514-pounder 
from Newport, Rhode Island, taking First 
Prize. For some reason or other, not one 
California fish took a prize last year. In 
fact, all of the prize-winners in 1933, with 
the exception of a New Jersey fish, came 
from Rhode Island. The California striped- 
bass fishing seems to have fallen off ma- 
terially in the last couple of years. 

The channel bass entries produced noth- 
ing startling—a 58-pounder from Mary- 
land coming in first. The second-prize win- 
ner, strangely enough, also weighed 58 
pounds and it, too, hailed from Maryland. 
Its smaller length ‘and girth measurements 
of 50% and 31 inches, respectively, placed 
it behind the first-prize winner which 
measured 51 inches in length and 32 inches 
in girth. 

The third and last of the new world’s- 
record breakers is a weakfish weighing 17 
pounds 3 ounces. Boy, oh boy—such a 
weakfish! It makes one feel good just to 
think about it! It was caught by Fred J. 
Conzen, in Peconic Bay, Long Island, on 
May 20th, last. This is the first new rec- 
ord on this species since 1924, at which 
time it was held by a 16%-pound fish 
taken off Fire Island, Long Island. 

The balance of the prize-winners in that 
class were mighty nice fish, too—ranging 
in weight from 12 to 15% pounds. This 
is not quite so good a showing as last year 
—except for the world’s-record breaker. 

Seldom does the Bluefish Class spring 
any surprises and 1933 was not an excep- 
tion. A New Jersey blue weighing 11 
pounds 2 ounces captured first honors. This 
is a long way from the 25-pound world’s 
record established in 1874—sixty years 
ago. I have about lost hope of ever seeing 
a new bluefish record. 

This completes our summary on the va- 
rious Classes and Divisions. Below is pub- 
lished a complete list of the prize winners : 


PRIZE WINNERS IN FIELD & 
STREAM’S BIG FISH CONTEST 


BROOK TROUT 


First Prize—OSCAR J. WHITLOCK 

Weight—10 lbs. 

Where Caught—Torrey Lake, Dubois, Wyo. 

When Caught—June 10, 1933 

Rod—W inchester 

Reel—Martin 

Line—U. S. 

Lure or Bait—Wright and McGill Royal 
Coachman fly. 





Second Prize—TEXAS HAYNES 
Weight—9 Ibs. 4 oz. 

Where Caught—Silver Lake, Cal. 
When Caught—May 3rd, 1933 
Rod—South Bend 

Reel—South Bend 

Line—-South Bend 

Lure or Bait—Red Ibis fly. 


Third Prize—TEXAS HAYNES 
Weight—8 lbs. 12 oz. 

Where Caught—Silver Lake, Cal. 
When Caught—Sept. 2nd, 1933 
Rod—South Bend 

Reel—South Bend 

Line—South Bend 

Lure or Bait—Cahill Fly. 


Fourth Prize—MRS. K. P. ABBOTT 

Weight—8 lbs. 1 oz. 

Where Caught—St. Ignace Island, Lake 
Superior, Ont. 

When Caught—Aug. 21, 1933 

Rod—Ogden Smith 

Reel—Hardy 

Line—Hardy 

Lure or Bait—Silver Doctor fly with buck- 
tail. 


Fifth Prize—C. E. CARDINAL 
Weight—7 lbs. 10 oz. : 

Where Caught—Nipigon River, Ont. 
When Caught—May 14, 1933 
Rod—Heddon 


Reel—Oreno 
Line—King Eider 
Lure or Bait—Silver Doctor fly. 


BROWN TROUT 


First Prize—H. L. CAVES 
Weight—18 lbs. 4 oz. 

Where Caught—Jules Canyon, es 
When Caught—August 18, 1933 
Rod—South Bend 

Reel—South Bend 

Line—South Bend 

Lure or Bait—Feath-oreno. 


Second Prize—H. L. CAVES 
Weight—17 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Jules Canyon, Utah 
When Caught—August 12, 1933 
Rod—South Bend 

Reel—South Bend 

Line—South Bend 

Lure or Bait—Calmac Bass Bug. 


Third Prize—T. E. POULLETTE 
Weight—10 lbs. 2 oz. 

Where Caught—Wautoma, Wis. 
When Caught—June 12, 1933 
Rod—Montague 

Reel—Martin 

Line—Marathon 

Lure or Bait—Weber white bucktail. 





Fourth Prize—W. E. CRAWFORD 

Weight—10 Ibs. 

"a. Caught—Oatka Creek, Mumford, 
2 


When Caught—Aug. 26, 1933 
Rod—Montague 

Reel—South Bend 

Line—Fair Play 

Lure or Bait—Seth Green fly no. 4. 
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Fifth Prize—-WALDEMAR KISK 
Weight—9 lbs. 13 oz. 

Where Caught—Delaware River, N. Y. 
When Caught—Aug. 2, 1933 
Rod—Unknown 

Reel—South Bend 

Line—Unknown 

Lure or Bait—Bucktail fly. 


RAINBOW-STEELHEAD TROUT 


(Eastern Division) 


First Prize—E. O. CULBERTSON 
Weight—14 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Arrowhead * eee Minn, 
When Caught—Aug. 1, 1933 
Rod—Granger 

Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—Crandall 

Lure or Bait—Hoefer Yellow Peril. 


Second Prize—H. L. HANES 

Weight—13 lbs. 8 oz. 

a Caught—Pere Marquette River, 
ich 

When Caught—May 8, 1933 

Rod—Heddon 

Reel—Heddon 

Line—Heddon 

Lure or Bait—White Miller fly. 





Third Prize—ART VON 
Weight—9 lbs. 4 oz. 

Where Caught--Brule, Wis. 
When Caught—May 4, 1933 
Rod—Heddon 

Reel—Shakespeare 
Line—-Allcock 

Lure or Bait—Brown Dragon fly. 


Fourth Prize—E. S. OSGOOD 
Weight—9 lbs. 4 oz. 

Where Caught—Seneca Lake, N. Y. 
When Caught—May 10, 1933 
Rod—Bristol 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Saline 

Lure or Bait—Home-made bucktail fly. 


Fifth Prize—ELMER DODDRIDGE 
Weight—9 lbs. 

Where Caught—Dowagiac - oon Mich. 
When Caught—May 1, 1933 
Rod—Payne 

Reel—South Bend 

Line—South Bend 

Lure or Bait—Feath-oreno. 


SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS 


First Prize--K. K. POLLY 
Weight—8 lbs. 7 oz. 

Where Caught—Lake Elleslenie, Ky. 
When Caught—April 8, 1933 
Rod—Union 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Hold 'Em 

Lure or Bait—Tom Thom. 


Second Prize—EARL J. HANOR 
Weight—8 lbs. 

Where Caught—Goodyear Lake, N. Y. 
When Caught—Aug. 26, 1933 

Rod—W inchester 

Reel—South Bend 

Line—Kingfisher 

Lure or Bait—Heddon minnow. 


Third Prize—EDWARD HUSS 
Weight—7 lbs. 11 oz. 

Where Caught—Cory Lake, Mich. 
When Caught—Sept. 15, 1933 
Rod—South Bend 

Reel—South Bend 
Line—Black-Oreno 

Lure or Bait—Better Bass-Oreno. 


Fourth Prize—L. R. LOCHER 
Weight—7 lbs. 4 oz. 

Where Caught—Delhi, Iowa 
When Caught—July 28, 1933 
Rod—Unknown 
Reel—Meisselbach 
Line—Tournament 

Lure or Bait—Crawfish. 


Fifth Pelee GSeae BOWDEN 

Weight—7 lbs. 4 

Where pln dao Lake, | me N. C. 

When Caught—Oct. 22, 1933 

Rod—True Temper 

Reel—Cresmont 

Line—Cohantic 

Lure or Bait—Creek Chub Crippled Mit- 
now. 
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Field & Stream—March, 1934 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS 
(Northern Division) 


First Prize—DALLAS HANES 
Weight—12 lbs. 5 oz. 

Where Caught—Pinto Lake, Cal. 
When Caught—May 18, 1933 
Rod—Pfiueger 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Pflueger | 
Lure or Bait—Shiner. 








Second Prize—DALLAS HANES 
Weight—11 lbs. 8 oz. 
Where Caught—Pinto Lake, Cal. | 
When Caught—May 10, 1933 

Rod—Pfiueger 

Reel—Pfiueger 

Line—Pflueger 

Lure or Bait—Shiner. 


Third Prize—DALLAS HANES 
Weight—11 lbs. 4 oz. 

Where Caught—Pinto Lake, Cal. 
When Caught—May 15, 1933 
Rod—Pfiueger 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Pflueger 

Lure or Bait—Pflueger Pal-O-Mine. | 


Fourth Prize—DR. R. W. SNYDER 
Weight—-10 lbs. 9 oz. 

Where Caught—Connecticut River, Vt. 
When Caught—Oct. 27, 193 
Rod—Bayliss 

Reel—Meisselbach 

Line—Korrect Kor 

Lure or Bait—Live minnow. 


Fifth Prize—ARNOLD G. MILANDER 
Weight—10 lbs. 4 oz. 

Where Caught—Budd Lake, N. J. | 
When Caught—Aug. 27, 1933 | 
Rod—Kinney Old Hickory | 
Reel—Pfiueger | 
Line—Heddon 

Lure or Bait—Creek Chub Wiggler. 


MUSKALONGE 


First Prize—DR. G. E. HEARST 

Weight—46 lbs. 6 oz. 

Where Caught—Sabaskong Bay, 
the Woods, Ont. 

When Caught—Sept. 11, 1933 

Rod—True Temper 

Reel—-Pflueger 

Line—Marshall Wells 

Lure or Bait—Creek Chub Pikie Minnow. 


Lake of 





Second Prize—W. E. LAMB 

Weight—44 lbs. 

Where Caught—Lake of the Woods, Ont. 
When Caught—July 28, 1933 

Rod—True Temper 

Reel—Pflueger Summit 

Line—Gladding Japan Silk | 

Lure or Bait—Creek Chub minnow. 


Third Prize—B. F. POGAUTSCH 
Weight—41 lbs. 6 oz. 
Where Caught—Moose Lake, 


Wis. 
When Caught—July 5, 1933 
Rod—Gephart 
Reel—Shakespeare 
Line-—-Heddon 
Lure or Bait—Creek Chub Pikie Minnow. 


Fourth Prize—WARRACK WALLACE 
Weight—40 lbs. 8 oz. 
Where Caught—Lake of the Woods, Ont. 
When Caught—Sept. 9, 1933 
Rod—South Bend 
Reel—South Bend 
ine—Invincible 
Lure or Bait—Creek Chub Golden Pikie. 


GREAT NORTHERN PIKE 


First Prize—IRVEN O. BUSS 

Weight—38 lbs. 9 oz. 

Where Caught—Red Cedar River, Wis. } 

When Caught—Sept. 10, 1933 | 

Rod—True Temper 

Reel—South Bend 

Line—Invincible | 
| 
| 


Hayward, 


Lure or Bait—Shannon Twin Spinner. 


Second Prize—C. E. CARDINAL 
Weight—34 lbs. 1 oz. 

Where Caught—Lake Nipigon, Ont. 
When Caught—Aug. 25, 1933 
Rod—Heddon 

Reel—Symplorcel 

ine—Perfection 

Lure or Bait—South Bend Min-Oreno. 


| exclusive action that no other rod can 


“True Temper” Toledo—the rod of champions; 


| rod—the rod and reel combination that makes 


| THE AMERICAN FORK AND HOE CO. 
| Sporting Goods Div. Dept. A, Geneva, Ohio 


TRUE TEMPER 


HISHING Roos 


a 
Ww 






@ year of waiting —a moment of action 


HERE is a moment—alive with action 
—charged with ecstasy which sports- 
men alone may understand. 


It is the moment of action—that brief 
interlude in a humdrum year when 
care is wiped away—when you match 
your wits and skill against the infinite 
surprises of a fighting fish. 


This is the climax of sport. “True 
Temper” Rods are made to meet it. 
Designed and built by men who love 
fine sport, these rods add joy and satis- 
faction to the moment of action. 


They are custom made from rapiersteel, 
and clock spring tempered to give an 


equal. Delicately balanced asa surgeon’s 
knife, they reflect the love of fine things 
for the king of sports. 


Click! 


Your reel is on 
or off instant- 
ly with the new 
“True Temper” 
SPEEDLOCK Han. 
DLE—as easy as 
snapping a glove. 


*TrueTemper” Professional-lighter thanwood 
with the strength of steel; “True Temper” Reel- 


casting easy for the amateur. 





Free on request —16- 
page booklet “From 
Coast to Coast with 
True Temper.” Tells 
where and how they 
caught ’em. Return 
today for a copy. 


Name 


Do en 














@ This 38%4-ib. musky is one of 50 caught on 
a single Oriental Wiggler by Lovis Helmor. 


Third Prize—C. ROY TELLER 
Weight—32 lbs. 11 oz. 

Where Caught—Basswood Lake, Minn. 
When Caught—Sept. 20, 1933 
Rod—True Temper 

Reel—Pflueger 

Se 
Lure or Bait—Heddon Muskie Vamp. 


Fourth Prize—WM. F. G. LUCHEISEN 
Weight—31 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Mallard Lake, Wis. 
When Caught—Sept. 2, 1933 
Rod—Gephart 

Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—Invincible 

Lure or Bait—Heddon bass fly. 


WALL-EYED PIKE 


First Prize—-ANTHONY M. BROTHERS 
W eight—18 lbs. 

Where Caught—High Lake, Wis. 

When Caught—Sept. 26, 1933 

Rod—True Temper 

Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—18-lb. K of C 

Lure or Bait—Creek Chub Pikie Minnow. 


Second Prize—MAX M. HERSETH 
Weight—15 lbs. 9% oz. 

Where Caught—Kabetogama Lake, Minn 
When Caught—Oct. 22, 1933 

Rod—True Temper 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—South Bend 

Lure or Bait—Creek Chub Pikie Minnow. 





Third Prize—JOSEPH V. DENGLER 

Weight—13 lbs. 3 oz. 

Where Caught—Hemlock Lake, N. Y. 

When Caught—Aug. 3, 1933 

Rod—True Temper 

Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—Black-Oreno 

Lure or Bait—June Bug spinner with 
angleworm. 


Fourth Prize—D. L. ARMSTRONG 
Weight—13 lbs. 

Where Caught—Shingwak Lake, Ont. 
When Caught—July 28, 1933 
Rod—Vom Hofe 

Reel—Vom Hofe 

Line—Kingfisher 

Lure or Bait—Lowe Star double spoon. 


LAKE TROUT 


First Prize—CAPT. E. W. BENNETT 


Weight—48 lbs. 

Where Caught—Pytonga Lake, Quebec 
When Caught—Sept. 24, 1933 
Rod—American Fork & Hoe 
Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Copper 

Lure or Bait—McMurray Pflueger spoon. 


Second Prize—ROY WEGELIUS 

Weight—43 lbs. 

Where Caught—Devils Island, Lake Su- 
perior, Wis. 

When Caught—June 4, 1933 

Rod—True Temper 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Gladding 

Lure or Bait—K & B copper spoon. 








Third Prize—E. Y. NELSON 
Weight—34 lbs. 

Where Caught—Lake of the Woods, Ont. 
When Caught—July 17, 1933 

Rod—Heddon 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Copper 


Lure or Bait—Pflueger McMurray spoon. 


Fourth Prize—W. McILVEEN 
Weight—32 lbs. 4 oz. 


Where Caught—Lake of the Woods, Ont. 


When Caught—-May 8, 1933 
Rod—Union Hardware 

Reel—South Bend 

Line—Wood 

Lure or Bait—Davis double spinner. 


STRIPED BASS 


First Prize—JOHN F. COLLINS 
Weight—S5 lbs. 8 oz. 


Where Caught—Cherry Neck, Newport, 


_. 3 
When Caught—Oct. 12, 1933 
Rod—Unknown 
Reel—Unknown 
Line—Unknown 
Lure or Bait—Eel bob. 


Second Prize—GEORGE A. BARKER, Jr. 


Weight—48 lbs. 8 oz. 
Where Caught—Hull’s Cove, Jamestown, 
R 


a 
When Caught—Sept. 25, 1933 
Rod—Vom Hofe 
Reel Pflueger 
Line—Ashaway 
Lure or Bait—Tin jig. 


Third Prize—HOLBERT T. SMALES 
Weight—47 I\bs. 3 oz. 





18 YEARS O 





Oriental 
Wiggler 


Field & Stream—March, 1934 


Where Caught—Newport, R. I. 
When Caught—Aug. 21, 1933 
Rod—Montague 
Reel—Meisselbach 
Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Bait—Mackerel. 
















Fourth Prize—F. P. WHELAN 

W eight—44 lbs. 

Where Caught—Spring Lake, N. J. 
When Caught—Oct. 27, 1933 
Rod—Home-made 

Reel—Ocean City 

Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Bait—Calico crab. 


CHANNEL BASS 


First Prize—GEORGE R. VICKERS, 3rd 
Weight—58 lbs. 

Where Caught—Ocean City, Md. 

When Caught—July 19, 1933 
Rod—Kingfisher 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Bait—Moss bunker. 


Second Prize—THOS. K. TAYLOR 

Weight—S8 Ibs. 

Where Caught—25 mi. south of Ocean 
City, Md. 

When Caught—July 16, 1933 

Rod—Kingfisher 

Reel—Ocean City 

Line—Joe Jefferson 

Lure or Bait—Moss bunker. 





Third Prize—CHURCHILL 
FORD, Jr. 

Weight—56 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—-New Inlet, Va. 

When Caught—May 15, 1933 

Rod—Cornman 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Pflueger 

Lure or Bait—Hard-shell crab. 


HUNGER. 


Fourth Prize—JAMES R. CALLENDER 
W eight—56 libs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Ocracoke, N. C 

When Caught—July 24, 1933 
Rod—Greenheart 

Reel—New Chelsea 

Line—Unknown 

Lure or Bait—Mullet. 


Wiggler 




































Made of Pyralin No. 3 with 3/0 
Ly hook. Weight 5§ oz. Practically 
Ss weedless. Hook rides upright. 
Made in red and white, black and 
white, and yellow and white. Hook 
detachable. Our No. 4 Baby Orien- 
tal Wiggler, weight }4 oz., for highly 
civilized waters. Musky Oriental 
Wiggler with No. 5/0 hook to use 
on musky, tarpon, tuna andall large 
fish. Used with Musky Pork Rind. 





THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
AL. FOSS PORK RIND STRIP 


Has many imitators but no equals. 

It does not spoil—an exclusive 

feature. 35c per bottle. 5 styles— 
at all dealers. 


All brass, highly nickel plated. No. 
5, % oz., with 3/0 hook; No. 6, 4 
oz.,with 1/0 hook. OneAl.Foss buce 
tail streamer and one extrahookfu 
nished with each. A composite lure, 
combining all the good things thet 
have ever happened in a successful 
fish lure. Self-clearing spinner 
makes it more nearly weedless tho 
many so-called “‘weedless” baits 


AL. FOSS Pork Rino Balt 
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Field & Stream—March, 1934 


WEAKFISH 


First Prize—FRED J. CONZEN 
Weight—17 lbs. 3 oz. 

Where Caught—Peconic Bay, N. Y. 
When Caught—May 20, 1933 
Rod—Heddon 

Reel—Montague 

Line—Vom Hofe 

Lure or Bait—Sand-worm. 


Second Prize—REINHOLD GROEPLER 
Weight—15 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Easthampton, L. I., N. Y. 
When Caught—June 2, 1933 
Rod—Unknown 

Reel—Ocean City 





BLUEFISH 


First Prize—CHAS. V. O’BRIEN 
Weight—11 lbs. 2 oz. 

Where Caught—Harvey —. ~~ 2 
When Caught—Nov. Ist, 19 
Rod—Montague 

Reel—Ocean City 

Line—Donegal 

Lure or Bait—Moss bunker. 





Second Prize—GEORGE G. HOLLAND 






















J. Line—Unknown Weight—10 lbs. 12 oz. 
Lure or Bait—Sand-worm. A ag — eo N. J ST PA 
en Caught—Oct. 29th, 1 
When Caught Oct. 2 . PAUL FOR BAIT CASTING 
Reel—Bronson Sturdy level wind- 
Line—Ashaway ing reel whose 
Lure or Bait—Mullet. appearance and 
. ’ performance 
Third Prize—REINHOLD GROEPLER Third Prize—T. W. MARGERUM pleases far be- 
ERS, 3rd Weight—14 lbs. 8 oz. Weight—10 lbs. 8 oz. yond its low 
Where Caught—Easthampton, L. I., N. Y. Where Caught—Barnegat, N. J price. Bakelite 
When Caught—June 2, 1933 When Caught—July 16, 1933 side plate, strong 
Rod—Unknown Rod—Unknown mechanism. 80 to 
Reel—Ocean City Reel—Pflueger 100 yards. 
Line—Unknown Line—Vom Hofe ‘ $4 15 
Lure or Bait—Sand-worms. Lure or Bait—Moss bunker. Price . 
Fourth Prize—LEONARD H. FOSTER Fourth Prize—CHAS. MANDERS WANITA 
OR Weight—12 Ib W eight—10 lbs. 8 oz. FLY REEL 
Where Pemate-Sewes Bay. L. I., N. Y. Where Caught—Jamestown, R. I. 
of Ocean When Caught—May 20, 1933 When Caught—Sept. 21, 1933 Scientifically and sturdily 
Rod—Henry Howell Rod—Kingfisher built for satisfactory and 
Reel—Pflueger Reel—Ocean City long service. Has solid 
Line—Mansfield Line—Ashaway s one-piece aluminum frame, 
Lure or Bait—Squid. Lure or Bait—Block-tin squid. including seat. 
= 
Price 1. 10 
a BRIGANTINE for SALT WATER 
By A. P. Peck SG “ISHING 
F you leave your rods in their cases or that the remarks will apply as well to 
; ; ’ Now made with our 
on their racks until the time to use all types of split-bamboo rods, whether famous patented 
them rolls around again, you may find that they be for fly fishing, bait casting, surf) | SYNCHRO MESH 
HU NGER- they are not in so good shape as they casting or boat fishing. feature. Sturdy, 
» V "3 F ae Pa - C light weight and 
should be. You will probably also discover If, when you look over a rod, you find popular priced. 
that there is no time to do much about that there are only a few nicks in the Bakelite side plates; 
it, with the fishing season at hand. So varnish and that otherwise the finish and free epee Ry 
this article comes to you with a two-fold silk windings are intact and in good order, double multiplying. 
purpose: First, as a reminder that now, the only refinishing necessary will be to New 300-yard size 250-yard size 
with no fishing to do and some spare time clean the rod thoroughly and apply two $4.00 $3.50 
LENDER on your hands, is the time to look over or three coats of good varnish and a coat 
LL your rods with an eye to possible refinish- or two of wax. Directions are given to- SEE THEM AT YOUR DEALERS 
C. ing; and secondly, to assist you in doing ward the end of this article for both of FREE! Send for New Catalog No. 34 
the refinishing properly and with assur- these steps. If, on the other hand, 1 
ance that the result will be worth while. finish is badly checked or chipped and < 
Although the writer has prepared this winding or two is broken or frayed, or a| GR 
article with fly rods in mind, it is obvious guide is missing or loose, the only logical ie 





ITLEADERSHIP 


Proved by this Simple Test 


@Eighteen years ago the Shimmy Wiggler made its bow. 
Since that time hundreds of lures have been placed on sale, 
and 90% of them have been discarded. 


Today the Shimmy Wiggler and other Al. Foss Lures are found 
more tackle boxes than any three other baits combined. 
Ihere is a reason for this. When properly cast, they catch 
three to six fish for every one taken with uncouth contraptions. 
lhe offer on the right, like Al. Foss Lures, has no tricks or gang 





ee ee 


Rig two trolling lines behind your 
boat. Put an Al. 
any kind of casting bait you wish 


Foss Bait on one— 





on the other 


ickel plated. No. 


Troll for one hour. if you don't 


) hook; No. 67 ; 
— it, Iti we fish on the Al. Foss Bait 

Doenenalil looks attached to it. It is a sporting proposition. After all, 18 catch wpe mcahirtadinns rn > 

A composite’ Bf Years of leadership means something. Better think it over an Oe SET ne OO 

qoed tn . e — d lars—we will send you a bottle of 


top us a line. 


ed ina successtil 
learing spinnet 
rly weediess tho" 
*‘weedless boits 


Al. Foss Pork Rind free 


with our compliments 


genuine 


THE AMERICAN FORK AND HOE COMPANY 


PORTING GOODS DIVISION Box 28, GENEVA, OHIO 


7 AIT A TRUE TEMPER PRODUC! 





@ FREE ON REQUEST “From Coast to Coast with True 


Temper.” Tells where and how they caught them. Write today. 








procedure is to refinish the whole rod. 
This sounds like a big order, but such is 
not the case. If you proceed with the work 
in the proper manner and take your time 
about it, you can, at your first attempt, 
turn out a job that will compare favor- 
ably with the original finish. 

The first step in refinishing a rod is to 
remove all of the windings and guides and 
every last trace of the original varnish. 
First cut through the silk of each of the 
windings ‘with a razor blade. Be careful 
that you cut just deeply enough to sever 
the silk, yet not so deeply that you score 
the bamboo beneath. One cut with the 


‘caida 
ileal 


Fig. 1 


razor blade and a slight flick sidewards as 
you finish the slice, and the silk will lift 
off like the peel from a banana. 

After all of the windings have been re- 
moved and the guides placed aside where 
they may be found when needed later, you 
should carefully scrape the varnish from 
each strip. The blade of a knife may be 
used for this purpose. Work along each 
strip with the knife edge absolutely square, 
with the flat face of the strip so that the 
corners of the rod will not be rounded off. 
Special care is needed when working on 
the small tip joints, but by taking time 
there should be no trouble. 

Some rod refinishers use varnish re- 
mover for this step, but these liquids are 
to be avoided because of the possible effect 
which they may have on the glue. Hand 
scraping, properly and painstakingly done, 
will turn out more satisfactorily. At this 
point, look to the ferrules, and if any of 
them are or crooked, remove and 
reset them. If a ferrule is pinned, locate 


k se 


the pin and, with a fine punch, drive it 
into the wood, heat the ferrule with a 
lighted match and pull it off. With an- 


other match, melt a couple of drops from 
a stick of ferrule cement and allow them 
to fall on the end of the rod. Keeping the 
ferrule and cement warm, press the fer- 
rule carefully but firmly onto the end of 
the joint and the job is done. Wipe off the 
excess cement before it sets. However, if 
you miss any of it, it may be scraped oft 
after it is cold. 

When everything is shipshape and all 
varnish has been removed by scraping, 
go over the entire rod with very fine sand- 
paper wrapped around a small block. Here 
again be sure that you do not round off 
the edges of the strips. 

Now measure each section of the rod 
for the proper placement of the guides and 
mark these points with a pencil. Sort the 
guides for size, arranging them so that 











Fig.2 


the smallest one will be nearest the tip- 
top and the largest one nearest the butt. 


One at a time, place each guide on the 
spot that it is to occupy when the job is 
done and see that the edges of the flattened 
part do not overlap the edges of the strip. 
If they do, dress them down with a file 
or on an emery wheel and while you are 
at it, dress down the tapered portion so 
that the end is almost paper-thin. This 
precaution will be found worth while when 





it comes to whipping the guides in place. 

You are now ready to proceed with the 
actual winding. I find that the easiest 
way to go about this is to put on all of 
the end windings, any intermediate wind- 
ings, and the marker points before attach- 
ing the guides. A word as to intermediate 
windings: With a well-made rod they 
are unnecessary and add nothing to the 
strength and little to the appearance of a 
rod. If they were present on the rod origi- 
nally and the space that they covered on 
the rod shows a different color than the 
rest of the wood, it will be necessary, for 
the sake of good appearance, to place new 
windings where the old ones were. It is 
probable, however, that they will not be 
needed, so any intermediate windings may 
be forgotten. 

Marker or measuring points, however, 
are handy. I place six or eight turns of 
silk at points six, nine, twelve and fifteen 
inches above the butt—and I always have 
my ruler with me. Windings should in- 
variably be placed at each ferrule, the 
tip-top and at the butt where the rod prop- 
er enters the cork grip. These, as well as 
the windings that hold the guides, should 
be done with two contrasting colors of 
silk. Since silk darkens considerably when 
varnished, colors several shades lighter 
than the one desired after the rod is fin- 
ished should be selected and a little ex- 
perimenting done before the final decision 
is made. I always consider this to be a 


better method than coating the wind- 
ings with so-called color preservative 


which usually is brittle and cracks quickly 
when the rod is in use. 

A handy little gadget 
rod is a “fly ring 


to have on a fly 
located just above the 
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Fig.3 


cork grip. You can easily make one from 
a bit of wire and a brass ring about 
¥-inch in diameter, as shown at A in 
Fig. 1, or from just a piece of twisted 
wire as shown at B in the same figure. 
With a file, taper the ends of the wire, 
regardless of the type of ring that is used, 
so that the binding silk will lie smooth. 
This ring is used to hook the fly into 
when carrying the rod along the stream. 

When you come to fastening the guides 
in place, a rubber band will be found 
handy. Place a guide where it is to be 
wrapped on and twist the band a few 
times around the rod. Run the band up 
the joint until it is over one end of the 
guide and, if it is tight enough, it will 
hold the guide in place until the other end 
has been wound. See B, Fig. 2. A word 
of caution here: Be sure that the guides 
are all in alignment as you progress. This 
may seem like an unnecessary warning, 
but it is surprising how easy it is to get 
a guide on the wrong strip, with the result 
that it will have to be taken off. 

For the actual job of winding, get 
spools of sewing silk of the color desired 
in size A or 00. The former is probably 
the most used, as it is the strongest, but 
00 makes the neatest job, especially for 
fly rods. When you get down to work, 
select a comfortable chair where you have 
good light. Place your spools of silk on 
a foot-long piece of dowel or other round 
rod and put the assembly between your 
legs. One leg will hold each end of the 
rod in place and the resulting pressure 
of the spools on the seat of the chair will 
provide sufficient tension to prevent over- 
running. Thus, both colors of silk will be 
instantly available and you can progress 
rapidly with the winding. Comfort and 


Field & 
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good light, I believe, are the two essentials 
that will relieve the monotony of winding 
and make for the best possible results. 
When starting a winding, place several 
turns of the silk in uneven wraps a short 
distance from the point where the actual 
winding is to be started. This, as shown 
at A in Fig. 2, will hold the silk so that 
the winding may be conveniently started 
with the proper tension on the thread. 
Watch constantly for overlaps, as they 
will spoil an otherwise good job and keep 
an even tension on the silk. Have a razor 
blade handy and, after six or eight turns 





Fig.4. 


of the winding proper have been made, 
sever the thread that runs off to the un- 


even wraps, which may now be removed 
and thrown away. 

When you are within four or five turns 
of the end of a winding, hold the wrapping 
in place with the thumb and forefinger, 
while, with the other hand (and with the 
aid of the mouth), you form a loop of silk 
and place it as shown in Fig. 3. Finish 
the winding over the loop, cut the silk 
and run the end through the loop. Care- 
fully holding everything in place, pull 
steadily on the open ends of the loop and 
the latter will slide back under the wind- 
ing, bringing with it the end of the silk. 
Cut this off flush with the winding with 
a razor blade and you will have tied a 
“knotless knot” that holds itself firmly in 
place. Use each loop only once, making 
a new one for each winding, as it weakens 
and will usually break if used a second 
time. It is well to prepare the loop before 
you start winding, placing it where you 
can reach it easily when needed. Using 
a different color silk for the loop than is 
used in the winding will make for better 
visibility and less eye strain. 

When all of the windings have been 
completed, singe them over the blue flame 
of a gas stove to remove all fuzz. Failure 
to do this will result in a job that looks 
messy, no matter how much care is used 
in varnishing. 

Regardless of what some people may 
think, varnishing a fly rod is not sucha 
delicate job—if you don’t try to do it with 
a brush! The first requisite is the finest 
possible grade of varnish. The smallest 
can obtainable will be ample to finish sev- 
eral rods, so buy the best. Spar varnish is 
good and your tackle dealer can probably 
supply a high-grade varnish that is espe- 
cially suited to rod work. Apply it either 
with the finger or with a_pipe-cleaner 
doubled into a loop and the loop used as a 
brush. Do not use an ordinary brush as it 
will probably leave unsightly marks, no 
matter how carefully it is wielded. 


EFORE varnishing, provide a place 
where the joints may be hung up sepa- 
rately and out of the way, so dust cannot 
reach them. A piece of wire wound around 
the top ferrules of the butt and second 
joints will serve to suspend them from 
nails or hooks, and the tip-joints may be 
hung from the tip-tops. 

To hold the fly ring out of the way 
when varnishing the butt joint, wrap 4 
piece of wire around the grip as shown in 
Fig. 4 and bend it so that it holds the ring 
upright. If you don’t take this precaution, 
you will find the ring firmly stuck to the 
rod by the dry varnish. 

A rod should have at least five coats of 
varnish, each one of which is to be rubbed 
down with rottenstone and water, except 
the last coat, on which both oil and rot- 
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tenstone should be used. In rubbing, use | y 
only the slightest pressure and be sure that EE CHU & 5 N a W 
you do not cut through the varnish at the 


edges of the strips. A small pad of felt is 
ideal for the rubbing operation. This phase 
of the work should be done only after the 





yarnish is thoroughly dry, and with good 





— 


N 1496, Dame Juliana Berners 

wrote “Fysshynge With an 
Angle.” Recently William Van 
Wyck translated this famous 
work into modern English. It’s 
one of the most delightful pieces 
of writing any fisherman ever 
read, and you'll be surprised to 
leatn how much the lady knew 
about the gentle sport of angling. 
Don’t miss “FISHING WITH 
A HOOK” in the next issue. 
Field & Stream has arranged 
with Mr. Van Wyck to reproduce 
this book. Watch for it in the 
April issue. 











varnish, this will probably take from 
three to five days. After rubbing, 
the rod thoroughly to remove every last 
trace of the rottenstone and then dry care- 
fully before the next coat of varnish is ap- 
plied. 

After the last coat and rub-down, re- 
move all rottenstone and oil and give the 
entire rod a thorough rubbing with a 
good furniture or automobile wax. Apply 
the wax and rub. Then give another coat 
and another rubbing and you will have a 
rod that you may be well proud of. If you 
will repeat this waxing at least twice a 
season, you will find that the finish of 
your rod will be preserved far beyond the 
ordinary life expectancy of an unwaxed 
finish. 

If you will add to your mental notes 
about tackle care that a rod should never 
be put into its case while wet, you will 
be doing your share toward protecting its 
fine finish. Place in your rod case a small 
piece of soft cloth with which to wipe the 
rod after you are through fishing, and it 
will serve as a reminder to do this simple 
but highly important little chore. 


ANGLEWORMS—ANY WHERE, 
ANYTIME 


BY G. V. Willets 


HERE was no “angleworm busi- 

ness” until a certain ingenious son 
of California and ardent angler came home 
from a fishing trip, mad clear through. He 
had laboriously gathered a pailful of juicy 
fishing worms, nursed them on a trip into 
the high Sierras, and then discovered 
when the time to use them arrived that 
every worm was dead! 

Many fishermen have had this ex- 
perience. This particular angler, however, 
determined that it would never happen to 
him again. He set about learning why 


his angleworms had died in the bait can | 


and how to prevent their untimely demise 
in the future. 

After transplanting a quantity of choice 
orchard and garden worms to his own 
back-yard, he commenced experimenting. 
Neighbors coming home from the theatre 
late at night, frequently saw him intently 
studying the ground. Owls and other 
nocturnal creatures observed the same 
figure still bent in rapture at three in the 
morning. 

Two years of experimental work were 
required to solve the problem. Hundreds 
of different kinds of soil and food were 
tried and found wanting. Various methods 
of packing were tested and discarded. 


wash | 
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NEW 
|“JIGGER" 


THE ONLY 
LURE THAT 


og’ bo FLOATS 


| 
SWIMS WITH | 
| WHEN CAST: 


ol 


Patent Pending 


AKE a look—all Ye Spoon and Wooden 
Lure Fishermen! Here’s the only “fish- 
foolin’ ” lure ever created that actually swims 
with an up-and-down wiggling movement! 

There’s nothing else like this scientifically balanced combination of 
metal spoon and wooden lure—combining the attractive flash of the 
spoon with all the fish-getting qualities of the wiggling, wooden lure. It 
FLOATS WHEN CAST! And immediately upon retrieving, the Flip- 
Flap goes into action—running about a foot below the surface—with an 
erratic, Dolphin-like rise and quick dive—-jumping, hopping and flap- 
ping along—all with a lively, leaping animation that tempts, tantalizes 
and torments all game fish to strike it hard—especially those Big Bass, 
Pike and Musky that can’t be fooled with ordinary lures! 


Here's More Good News! 
Creek Chub True-To-Nature Lures — 
Imitated — But Never Equalled! 


FAMOUS PIKIE MINNOW 


= 


No. 700 
Price $1.00 





Length 3% in. 

Weight % oz, 

No. 4400 Series 
Price $1.00 










THE THE ONLY 
TOP WATER 


WIGGLER of 





Weight 34 oz. 
The only lure Length 4% in. 
that stands up- 
right in water 
and swims, 
darts, wiggles 
and wobbles—all 
on the surface! 
Its dazzling ca- 
pers and crazy antics 
tempt all game fish to 
strike it hard—right 
up on the surface! 


NEW PLUNKER 


Yes Sir! The Pikie Minnow is the greatest of 
all lures—for Salt Water and Fresh. It holds 
the world’s record for Muskalonge, 581% Ibs. 
and Small Mouth Bass, 12% lbs., and a host of 
other prizes for practically every kind of game 
fish! § don’t try to “Kid” the Big Fish with 
imitations! Insist on the “Famous Pikie Min- 
now’’—America’s most popular game fish get- 
ter! 

Also ae in the popular “Silver Flash” finish 


No, 718 
INJURED MINNOW 


Length 35% in. 
w 


Price $1.00 





Weight 34 oz. 





No. 1505 
Length 3 in. Weight 54 oz. 
: Length 3/2 in. Price $1.00 
° No. 320! . = 
sande With slow short jerks this “Bass Getting’ 


wonder represents an injured minow—lying on 
its side—just able to make a little fuss on the 
surface—right up where you get all the fun— 
where you can see, hear and feel each Strike! 
No other lure like it! Also made in “Silver 
Flash”’ finish No. 1518, and the new Nite-glow 
day and night finish No. 1521! 

If you have some good pictures of extraordinary 

fish taken on Creek Chub Lures—send ‘em in—and 

we'll make it worth your while—if we can use them! 


THE CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 
133 SO. RANDOLPH ST. GARRETT, IND. 
Manufactured in Canada by Allcock, Laight & Westwood, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


CREEK CHUB BAITS 
risH 


With a series of short jerks—this tempting, teasing, 
tantalizing lure stands up on its hind legs and yells— 
Plunk-Ker- Plunk,’ meaning ‘Come On, Old Top! I 
Dare You To Strike Me!"’ And old Mr. Bass gets so ma ad, 
w atching it bobbing, dancing, fussing, and ‘‘Ker-Plunk- 
ing’’ along—that he rushes and strikes it hard—to kill it! 
With the Plunker—you'll get ‘em even when you least 
expect it! 
Get these proven ‘‘Fish Getters’’ at your dealer's or 
direct! Our beautiful, new, colored catalog sent FREE 
upon request! 








CATCH MORE 
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ee ermine 
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One day this angler-inventor plunked 
a can on the counter of a California sport- 
ing-goods store and announced: “Here is 
a can of fish worms. It will keep its con- 
tents alive and healthy for sixty days! 
Could you use any?” 

Sure! But who ever heard of angle- 
worms living sixty days in a can? 

That was eight years ago. Today this 
same man is packing and shipping thou- 
sands of cans of angleworms annually, to 





These specially reared worms will bring 
pleasure and comfort to thousands of fish- 
ermen all over the country 


all parts of Canada and the United States. 
Actually, he is sending out about a mil- 
lion worms a year! 

The acres of this worm farm are care- 
fully tended. The harvesting season runs 
from April to August, paralleling the fish- 
ing season. The stock is fed once each 
week, except during the winter when the 
worms gather in burrows at the end of 
their tunnels and hibernate. 

Into each can there is placed a layer 
of a damp moss-like substance. Then five 
dozen worms are dropped in, a spoonful 
of a secret food preparation is placed on 
top and the can is sealed. Air holes in the 
top provide ventilation. This system has 
been so well perfected that, at the end of 
ninety-five days, the worms are ready to 
wriggle their lure before the gamest fish. 
\ spoonful of water every thirty days is 
the only care necessary. 

The method of handling the worms on 
the farm results in a breed that is ex- 
tremely adaptable to conditions when 
away from their natural haunts. In gath- 
ering the crop a shovel is never used and 
an injured or dead worm is never packed. 
The shovel cuts in half too many worms 
and an injured or dead worm is very 
likely to kill a whole canful in a few hours. 





BVERY fisherman knows that 
Arthur J. Neu is a champion 
fly caster who holds a number of 
different records. He has written 
a special article for Field & 
Stream entitled “TO THROW 
A FLY.” In simple words he tells 
you how to do a lot of the things 
with a fly rod that you’ve always 
wanted to do and couldn’t. This 
article alone is worth the price of 
the April issue to any fisherman. 
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OUR COVER 


OT long ago, a friend of mine blew 

in from the West to see me. The 
original painting of the cover on this issue 
of Frecp & STREAM was standing on my 
desk. 

“What the heck kind of a fish do you 
call that?” he fairly bellowed, with a 
cynical smile playing around the corners 
of his mouth. 

“Which fish are you talking about?” I 
countered. 

‘The one the pike is chasing,’ 
skeptical friend’s reply. 

I politely informed him that he was 
looking at a picture of a dolphin being 
chased by a barracuda in the Gulf Stream 
off Florida. 

“Oh yeah?” queried the boy friend. 
“Well, regardless of what it is, I don't 
believe it.” 

As a matter of fact, I suppose this atti- 
tude on the part of someone who has 
never fished the Gulf Stream is a perfectly 
natural one. Nevertheless, our cover de- 
picts an occurrence that is familiar to 
many Florida anglers. Lynn Bogue Hunt, 
the artist, is himself a noted big-game 
angler and last winter, while fishing off 
Miami, saw this very thing happen. 

Of course, when it comes to depicting 
the colors of a dolphin, this is something 
that even the most famous artists in the 
world can only hope to approximate. Mr. 
Hunt has probably come as close to it as 
is humanly possible—though many of our 
readers may not agree with him. Such 
differences of opinion are to be expected, 
however, because of the rapidly changing 
and fading hues on a dolphin after it is 
taken from the water. I have yet to meet 
two anglers who are in complete agree- 
ment as to the colors displayed by a living 
dolphin. The only thing on which one can 
be practically certain is that a dolphin 
which has been out of the water for five 
minutes will be a dull grey 

It is also well to bear in mind that the 
name dolphin, as applied to this species 
of fish (Coryphaena hippurus), is really 
a misnomer. It rightly belongs only to a 
group of small porpoises, to which, of 
course Coryphacna is not even remotely 
related, since it is a true fish, while the 
other creatures are mammals. Dolphin has 
always been its most common name, how- 
ever, so we will have to stick to it—though 
its other name, dorado, might be more ap- 
propriate in order to avoid confusion, 


’ was my 


ANY LUCK? 


HI day has not yet arrived when 

there is no longer any room for an- 
other book on fly fishing—and I doubt 
very much that it ever will. 

Be that as it may, every trout fisher- 
man will not only find space on his library 
shelves for Eugene V. Connett’s new work, 
Iny Luck?—but will eagerly welcome it. 
It is a splendid book. 

While its contents are essentially of a 
practical nature, telling about tackle and 
how to use it and about the habits of 
trout, it is the narrative portions—the host 
of reminiscences here and abroad—that 
appealed to me especially. They are de- 
lightfully told and amply seasoned with 
wit. 

The splendid etchings by Ralph Boyer 
—famed in the world of art—are par- 
ticularly pleasing and the introduction by 
that master fly-fisherman, George M. L. 
La Branche, lends a note of authoritative- 
ness to this breezy little volume that is not 
to be denied. 

In short, it is a modern book for mod- 
ern anglers. 

The price is $3.50 and we will be very 
glad to order copies for any of our readers. 


MAKING A LANDING NET 


OST anglers like to putter around 

and make items of equipment, for 
the satisfaction of doing it rather than 
with the idea of saving money 

Making a landing net is not a difficult 
thing to do, when one uses the old-fash- 
ioned netting needle, with which almost 
everyone is familiar. 

Mr. Roger C. Miller, of Benton Har- 
bor, Michigan, sent us this unique method 
of tying a net by hand. 

As the diagram shows, you begin by 
attaching stringers around the frame of 
the net at intervals of an inch or so. Then, 
starting with a ball of cord, knot the end 





A ~ CORD 
FROM BAL 


STRINGER ——, 


B } ah 
Put TIGHT 


The knots and method used in making a 
landing net 


to a stringer near the handle of the frame. 
Proceed around the net by joining the 
cord with each stringer, spiralling the 
cord downward as you go. 

You can make the meshes progressively 
smaller as you proceed, thus tapering your 
net. You will, of course, have to judge 
the size of the meshes by eye as you work. 

When you reach the bottom, tie the 
stringers together and trim neatly. 

The knot illustrated is very 
executed and is absolutely 
properly drawn up. 

You can use ordinary hard-woven fish- 
net twine if you wish, but for a better 
job, buy a good grade of linen twine. It is 
well to waterproof a landing net by 
dressing it with linseed oil, slightly cut 
with turpentine, allowing several days for 
it to dry. 


simply 
slip- proof if 


\pAM TINKER 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
DO TROUT HAVE SCALES? 


FisHinG Epitor: 


lo settle an argument between us_ fellows, 

please answer this question Do trout have 
scales ? 

D. C. L. SANDELL. 

Ans.--That argument is a very easy one to 


settle. All species of trout most certainly do have 
scales. It is true, however, that they are small 
and rather deeply imbedded and are, therefore, 
dificult to see without a magnifying glass. 
FisHinG Epitor. 


LAKE FISHING TACKLE 


Fisninc Epitor: 

I plan to fish Basswood Lake, Minnesota, dur- 

ing the latter part of July. 

have a five-foot steel casting rod, a 30- 
pound-test silk line, a quadruple-multiplying reel 
and a few plugs for bass. 

Will you please write and let me know what 
I need? 

In addition to walleyes and pike, I am espe 
cially interested in lake trout. I would appre 
ciate information as to tackle and best methods 
of catching the above at that time. 

R. K. Wison. 


Awns.—As far as bait casting or even trolling 
is concerned, it seems to me that you are pretty 
well fixed with the essentials. Your five-foot steel 
casting rod and your quadruple-multiplying reel 
will do for both. 

Your 30-pound-test silk line, however, is very 
much better adapted to trolling than it would 
be to bait casting. For the latter purpose it is 
entirely too heavy. I certainly wouldn't have 
anything more than an 18-pound line and ref- 
erably something around 12 or 14 pounds, Even 
for trolling, a 24-pound line ought to be heavy 
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enough, except where one has to troll unusually 
deep or is liable to hook into some exceptionally 
heavy fish. 

For walleyes and great northern pike, espe- 
cially the latter, you would do better with an 
assortment of spoons _and spinners than you 
would with plugs. This would go for trolling 
for lake trout, too. I would get some trolling 
spoons and spinners and make sure that they 
are of a good size for lake trout. The size to 
them in would depend a good deal on the 
size of the fish which you expect to c: itch and 
this I am not familiar with in the particular 
section to which you plan go ing. 

In some of the cold-water lakes of Canada, 
in fishing for lake trout, it is necessary for one 
to fish 80 or 90 feet deep, aageeeny during July 
and August, and in such cases, wire line is 
practic: ally essential. This requires a special type 
of wire-line reel. However, I doubt very much 
if you = meet conditions of this kind in Bass- 
wood Lake, Minnesota. I am, therefore, inclined 
to think that your steel casting rod and your 
30-pound sil Ik line will do very nicely. I would, 
however, take along some Dipsy sinkers weighing 
from one to three ounces, to carry your lures 
down if it is found necessary to fish very deep. 
Large spoons, though not necessarily very large 
hooks, attached to them are advisable in lake 
trout fishing. 






Fisuinc Eprtor. 


MORE SNAKE-SWALLOWING BASS 


Fisn1nc Epitor: 
In the January issu e of the magazine, the ques- 
tion is as ed io bass eat snakes? I can 


wnswer ede that they do. 

Some years ago, while walking around my 
pond which was stocked with big-mouth bass, I 
saw two bass resting near the surface of the 
water which was perfectly clear. These fish 
were about fifty feet from me, in plain view. 

While watching these fish, I saw a snake start 
from the opposite bank, swimming across the 
pond. His direction was straight toward the fish. 
When within about ten feet of the fish he stopped 
and lay perfectly still, like a stick. I picked up 
a small stone and ope it near the snake. This 
startled the snake and at the same time attracted 
the fish. They immediately made for him and 


gobbled him up in short order. These fish 
weighed, I judged, about pounds and the 
snake was about one foot m ng 
On another occ asion, I caught a two-pound 
ss and, on cleaning it, fo vend a snake in his 


stomach 
W. F. Lewts 
Ans.—-Many thanks for your interesting letter 
We have received several of the same sort, and 
there is apparently no question 
nally feeding on snakes. 


about bass occa- 
FisHinGc Epitor 
SALT-WATER HOOK SIZES 


FisH1nG Epitor 
The writer, a regular subscriber, would appre 
ate information as to the proper O'Shaughnessy 
i ok sizes for the following salt-water fish: Red 


fish, sea trout, sheepshead, mangrove snappers, 


snook or robalo, Nassau or common groupers 
bluefish, Spanish mackerel, kingfish, giant sea 
ss or jewfish, tarpon and crevalle 
L. P. Trupeav. 
Ans.—In regard to the information you want 


n hook sizes, this depends largely on the locality 
which you do your fishing and the conditions 
existing there at the time and of this you have 
n no information on your 


efore, give you only a rough estimate in 





Tarpon—8/0 to 10/0; kingfish—6/0 to 7/0; 
revalle—4/0 to 8/0; Nassau grouper—8/0 
10/0; jewfish—-10/0 to 12/0; snook—4/0 to 

redfish—4/0 to 10/0; sea trout—4/0 to 
3/0; mangrove snapper =| 0 to 5/0. For sheeps- 
head a No. 3 to 7 Virginia hook should be used 

n preference to an O'Shaug hnessy. 

*ISHING EpitTor. 
WILL THEY RISE TO FLIES? 


Fisntnc Epiror: 
Will such fresh-water 


; fishes as suckers, fallfish 
r sunfish take ? 


a wet fly or a dry fly 
W. M. Barnes. 
Ans.—Suckers are bottom 


almost entirely 


postal. I can, | 


teeders and for this reason would rarely be taken 


na fly 
When it comes to fallfish, and by these I 
Suppose you mean chubs, and also sunfish, these 
two species rise readily to flies, though not, of 
course, under all conditions 
As a matter of fact, chubs in streams are more 
often likely to be the bane of the trout fisher 
man, There are days when one is trying to catch 
‘rout on the fly and about all he is able to take 
are chubs, 
Sunfish will often rise to very small flies—a 
No 12 or even a No. 14 or 16 hook in the darker 
atterns, such as Black Gnat, Brown Hackle, 
Grey Hackle and Cahill. These seem to work 
utas well as any 
Chubs and sunfish will rise 
> Mes, 


to both wet and 


Epitor. 


FisH1N 
(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 











How to Avoid 
CHRONIC CURVATURE 


... that constitutional weakness in a 
rod which causes it to “‘set’’—with 
a chronic “bend” or “twist.’’.... 
No amount of “straightening” is a 
permanent cure. Sensitiveness and 
casting accuracy are gone forever. 
No matter how skill- 
fully a rod is made, it 
will not be free from 
chronic curvature if 
the material is not 
right. . . Hexi-Super- 





“ Patent applied for” 


Cane Rods are fashioned from fine 
Tonkin cane, treated by our exclusive 
process to stay straight. In several 
models this superior material is rein- 
forced with a fine chrome vanadium 
steel core. Result—a rod that is free 
from chronic curva- 
ture. And—a rod that 
will thrill you with its 
supreme power, sen- 
sitiveness, and light- 
ning-like action. 


The substance which fills the pores of the cane penetrates clear through. 
Fine chrome vanadium steel core runs through center from tip to butt. 
Greater strength, power, elasticity, and responsiveness. 


roduct of 


HEXI-SUPER-CANE RODS 


Hoo 





ro’ s-ITbbotson 


Manufacturers of the most complete line of fishing tackle in the world. nat, 


reels, lines, lures, accessories. Look 


for the H-I Trade-Mark. It represents 12 


years of experience—and guides you to finer fishing tackle. 


SEND COUPON 
FOR BOOKLET 
telling the experience 
ot Arthur Hawthorne 


Carhart with the Cun 


ningham Heai-Supet 


Cane Rod in muskic 


Wales 
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HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO., Dept. 








H. L. LEONARD RODS 














IE = 
WORLD'S STANDARD—OVER 50 YEARS 
Made in over 100 patterns 
FLY, BAIT, SALMON, SALTWATER 
SPECIAL LEONARD TROUT RODS. 
LABRANCHE pattern—S feet, 3% oz. 
HEWITT oye 8 feet, 4% oz. 
Also made in 8% length (slightly heavier) 
COMPLETE TACKL Ms CATALOG (Ready March 15) 
sent for 10 cents 
WM. MILLS & SON 


23 Park Place New York 









S eeeetllltneeneeetienemmneattintemenedttttcmmennttaianettiemeensedicesnnedtemeett eee ee 


A, Utica, N.Y. 


Please send copy of your booklet. 





KINGFISHER 
FISHING TACKLE 


Meets all requirements for fresh 
and salt water fishing .. . the 
favorite of fishermen everywhere 
. +. at your dealer's. 














EDW. K. TRYON CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
“america's Oldest Sporting Goods House” 


DESIGNERS 
DISTRIBUTORS 
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RUNNING BUFF 
(Continued from page 48) 


the heel of the running years, the market 
was limited, and there was also a price 
barrier that kept all but the more opulent 
runners from buying them. I paid $237.60 
for mine, a specially made rifle equipped 
with a 20-power scope. But it was a rifle! 

Many riflemen of the present make 
light of our old large-bore rifles and call 
them unkindly names. Let them talk. With 
our old Sharps or Remingtons we killed 
game as easily, at as great ranges and as 
surely as it is being killed now. How 
those old guns did shoot! I own, or have 
owned, every type of American rifle made 
from 1872 to 1932; and if my life ~ 
pended upon just one shot and I had 
choice of the rifle from which to fire that 
shot, I know what my choice would be: 
the Buffalo Sharps. It is the deadliest 
weapon at any range up to 1,000 yards 
ever made in America. 

When I changed from the .40 to the 
45, I wanted more range, more power, 
more shock. I got what I was looking for 


and was satisfied. In accuracy the two 
rifles were about the same, but velocity 
was naturally in favor of the lighter 
bullet. Ballistically there was less differ- 
ence—on paper—than you might think. 
Here are some figures: 
Caliber W cight Velocit Mucssle 
of Bullet } neray 
40-90-420 $20-gr. 1,500 ft 2,097 Ibs. 
$5-120-550 550-gr. 1,400 ft. 2,394 Ibs. 


You can see from these figures that in 
going to the larger Sharps I didn’t gain 
much—that is, on paper. In the field it 
seemed to me as if the .45 hit them nearly 
half again as hard. Explain it, can you? 
I never could. But it seemed so, at any 
rate. The animals went down faster, the 
range was greater, and in the face of di- 
rectly opposing winds the .45 was notice- 
ably more accurate and effective. There 
are more queer things in ballistics of 
actual practice than mathematical theorists 
ever dream of. 

In accuracy, either of these old rifles 
was the equal of any other rifles I have 
ever fired—and I have fired them all. 
Their accuracy was positively uncanny. 
Stories I might tell would bring this out. 
But you might not believe the stories; so 
I shall not tell them. 

Most of our shooting at buffalo, as I’ve 
said, was at 300 yards or beyond. Yet at 
300 yards we could shoot all day long 
and score 100 per cent results. Accurate? 
I should say so. Deadly? Well, we fig- 
ured one buffalo to one cartridge. I once 
took 269 hides with 300 cartridges. This 
was business with us, not sport. We had 
no time to experiment or theorize. 

Since my Sharps Buffalo weighed over 
16 pounds, I had to shoot from rest sticks. 
I devised a set that was a part of the 
rifle—two steel rods fastened underneath 


the barrel. Most runners used plain 
crossed sticks. 
There’s a mistaken idea that all our 


shooting was from prone. Very little of it 
was. Mostly we shot from a kneeling or 
a sitting position, because the report of a 
heavy rifle fired close to the ground car- 
ries much farther than when fired two 
feet above it. 

The Sharps used paper-patched bullets, 
but paper on the buffalo range was rare. 
We had to devise a substitute, and we 
did—patches of antelope kidskin. I loaded 
my own cartridges, not because I liked 
to but because loaded ammunition cost us 
25 cents apiece. Even hand loads repre- 
sented 1214 cents each. We didn’t waste 

best bullet combination was 


many. The 
what we called the “sixteen-to-one”, which 
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was sixteen parts of lead to one of tin. 

There was one more item of personal 
equipment before we were ready to go out 
after game. We did not dare to leave camp 
without it—it was as important to us as 
a rifle. This was the poison tube. 

I still have the one I carried all through 
my buffalo years, and the other day 
showed it to a man who is supposed to be 
away up in Western lore. He had never 
seen anything like it before. That's queer. 
We all carried them and made no secret 
of it. 

The purpose of the poison tube was to 
protect us against capture by Indians. We 
knew what Indian capture meant. And 
every man of us resolved that he would 
die by his own hand before he would be 
taken prisoner. The poison tube was for 
our self-destruction should escape become 
impossible. In Western literature there’s 
a lot of twaddle about saving the last 

cartridge for oneself. How could a man, 
in the heat of battle, know when he came 
to his last cartridge? And how did he 
know that the last cartridge or the last 
load in his cap-and-ball revolver was go- 
ing to fire? No, the poison tube was better. 
It never failed. 

Although the use of the tube became 
almost universal on the range, it was my 
own invention. I took two empty Sharps 
shells, one a .45, the other a .40. The 
smaller shell fitted nicely inside the larger. 
I had a thin glass tube made, just the 
inside diameter of the .40 case, filled it 
with deadly hydrocyanic acid and her- 
metically sealed it in. The idea was that 
when cornered you could withdraw the 
tube from its protecting shell, place it be- 
tween your teeth and bite. That would be 
the end. Death would be instantaneous 
and painless. 

I never had to “bite the bite,” as we 
used to say. Others were not so fortunate. 
Two of their unmutilated bodies I myself 
discovered. An Indian, you know, won't 
touch the body of a suicide; it’s against 
his religious beliefs. 

Most of us runners had no romantic 
ideas about our calling. Frankly, we were 
in it for what we could get out of it. And 
any man could sit down with pencil and 
paper and show you how he was going to 
earn thousands of dollars in just a few 
months. But the thousands had a mirac- 





UPLAND game shooters can 
take a page out of the article 
“HELPING OURSELVES,” by 
Aldo Leopold and Reuben Paul- 
son, which will be in the April 
issue. They will tell you how to 
make good shooting where no 
shooting existed before. 











ulous way of dwindling, then disappearing 
altogether ; and if the runner finished the 
season without a lot of debts, he was lucky. 

I’ve read some amusing accounts about 
all the money we made—$5,000, $10,000, 
$20,000 a year. Let me tell you some- 
thing: all those large incomes were earned 
on paper after the buffalo had been extinct 
for forty years. I know. Though I was 
counted to be one of the five most suc- 
cessful runners, my own income was so 
small that I am almost ashamed to ad- 
mit it. 

Actually, I averaged just a little over 
$100 a month for the years I was a run- 
ner. Think of that—a hundred a month 
for the work we did, for the hardships we 
endured, for the risks we took. But here 
are figures which I have just copied from 
my original diaries: 
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During 1872 and 1873, my first two 
years, I grossed $6,000. Not bad. But out 
of that must come all expenses, interest 
on investment and depreciation. What 
was left was not much. My big year was 
1874. That year my earnings totaled 
$5,435—gross, you understand. When | 
had deducted expenses, I had only $3,124 
left for a whole year’s work. That isn’t 
so much when you have to starve, freeze 
and be always fighting for your life to 
get it. My records show that I earned the 
$5,435 gross by selling $3,020 worth of 
hides, $1,260 of buffalo meat, $905 of 
tongues and $250 of specimen heads. 

Since the buffalo days I’ve talked with 
dozens of runners about how much they 
made. We have talked frankly, since we 
were no longer in competition and ex- 
pected to lie. Without exception they have 
told me that I did better than they. And 
I earned $100 a month! 

Why didn’t we earn more, with all those 
buffalo to shoot? You figure it out for 
yourself. We got from $2.25 to $3.50 for 
hides, averaging say $2.75. But ‘this had 
to be cut several ways, and all expenses 
had to be taken out—expenses were high. 
Then about half the hides spoiled be- 
fore we could sell them. Sometimes only 
one hide in four would go to market. 

Careless handling, theft, wet weather 
which mildewed the hides and other forms 
of spoilage all took toll. Even with the 

care I gave my business, I lost from 20 
to 30 per cent of my hides. 

(To be concluded) 


A MOONLIGHT CANNONADE 
(Continued from page 13) 


is surer about our game laws than the 
wardens. They git al! balled up because 
they know so many laws, I guess. 

“When I called up, our warden said he 
didn’t know whether it was legal to hunt 
rabbits by moonlight or not, but that he 
thought it was a crazy notion and bad 
enough in daylight. Ben Osgood was 
listenin’ in, an’ he butted in with: ‘Thar’s 
a full moon tonight, Dud.’ 

“*Did you think I was talkin’ about the 
tide?’ I asked him. 

“Well,” he says, ‘I was jest wonderin 
if ye realized that somebody might see ye.’ 

“Of course, what Ben had to ~ didn't 
affect me any, but jest the same I did hate 
to go, and made some talk about it bein’ 
almighty cold. And then Nancy up and 
tried to git me to take a hot soapstone. 
So I decided we better start afore the 
local reporter called up to know if it was 
really true that I was goin’ rabbit huntin’. 
I had an idea that the Humane Society 
might be buttin’ in next. 

“When we started, the moon was as big 
as a hogshead and as yeller as a buttercup. 
I took my little 16 double. Dunnivan had 
a 12-gauge pump. His friend had a nice 
little 0. It was a daisy, but I wondered 
how a man was goin’ to hit a white rabbit 
in the moonlight with a gun like that. 

“Dunnivan’s fat friend got behind goin’ 
up the pasture. While we were waitin’ for 
him Dunnivan told me that his friend was 
about the slickest wing-shot in their gun 
club. 

“They had that hound on a string, but 
the precaution warn’t necessary to all ap- 
pearances. He was jest trailin’ along and 
actin’ like he wished he was back in New 
Jersey. When we got to the edge of the 
cedars in that lot we was headin’ fer, 
Dunnivan turned the dog loose. I recollect 
that he called him Singer—after a sewin’ 
machine, I guess. The blasted critter 
didn’t act no good to me. Jest set down 
and looked at us like he thought it was 
a Sunday-School picnic. And when Dun- 
nivan told him to git busy, he looked up 
at the moon; looked at it kinder long and 
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thoughtful. Guess he concluded it warn’t | 
nothin’ to eat, because he begun to snuff | 
at the snow. 

“What we want to locate,’ said Dun- 
nivan, ‘is an open place where the rabbits 
will cross from one patch of cover to an- 
other, ye know.’ 

“That was easy, or would have been in 
the daylight, because all we had to do was 
go up the pasture hill a piece, where thar 
was more or less open pasture. So we 
started followin’ a little brook through 
them thick cedars. Mr. Skinner—that was 
the fat feller’s last name—broke through 
the ice. Way he acted, that water must 
have been wet. It kinder made me laugh, 
until 1 rammed a twig into my right eye. | 








“QVAY, we hadn’t got far afore that 

hound busted out. It give me a start. 
Fer a second I thought all hell had broke 
loose. He made more noise than a dozen 
ordinary hounds would make. 

“‘Hear that?’ says Dunnivan. ‘Singer’s 
got one goin’, b’golly.’ 

“So we hustled up into the openin’ I'd 
had in mind. The snow thar was criss- 
crossed with rabbit trails, and each of us 
took a place that looked promisin’. Mean- 
while that hound was more than whoopin’. 
And I'd jest got my feet placed when he 
was drivin’ one up the hill. 

“Thinks I, ‘Now be careful not to shoot 
that feller’s dog,’ but that warn’t neces- 
sary, because that rabbit had plenty of 
head start. First I see somethin’ that was 
flyin’ low. Looked all the world like a 
ghost. I felt like a man that was gunnin’ 
in a graveyard. Looked like a haunt 
a-floppin’ along. 

“But I up and took good aim and pulled 
the right barrel. I never see nothin’ but 
moonlight after that. The dog came beller- 
in’ through, and I judged that the rabbit 
had gone on up the hill rejoicin’. So, of 
course, I expected to hear somebody fire 
up that way, but I guess they didn’t see 
that rabbit at all, which ain’t to be won- 
dered at. After the dog had gone over the 
ridge, he sounded away off, and weird. 
Made me wonder if he was chasin’ any- 
thing at all and if I’d really shot at any- 
thing in the flesh and blood line. 

“Then Skinner called down to me. ‘Git 
him?’ he asks. 

“‘Nope, I didn’t,’ I says. And I heard 
him chucklin’. 

“If you fellers would keep quiet over 
thar, says Dunnivan, ‘we might git a 
crack at a stray one.’ 

“I never said nothin’, but I figured that 
it would have to stray in slower than the 
last one if I hit it. Then maybe ten min- 
utes passed. It was mighty white and still, 
except when Skinner stepped round to 
keep his feet warm. Pretty soon I heard 
that dog agin, and he was comin’ up the 
hill at me. He was one of them dogs that 
don’t bark much, ’cept when they’re on a 
hot, sure trail. I jest stood thar, wishin’ 
that the old fool would take his rabbits 
somewheres else. But I held my gun right 
on the spot where that rabbit had come 
through on his first trip, because I’d 
always heard that they’d come back on the 
same trail. But do ye think it did? 

“First thing I heard was a_ kinder 
thump-thump on the snow, but I couldn't 
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NEW FLY TYING COURSE 





locate nothin’, While I was squintin’ this | 
way and that the dog opened up agin, and | 


by crotch if that rabbit didn’t almost jump | ae “ 


im my face. All I see was a blur of white. 
ut I let her go, same as a man would 
ata quick wing-shot. That snowshoe never 
stopped, but turned on another notch of 
speed. And when I drew a bead on him 
agin, thar was a birch tree, a foot through, 
in the way, and that was the last I see 
ot him. Singer came boomin’ by me like 

Was so much scenery. Then I heard 








Mr. Skinner open up. He got in two shots, 
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and then it was still, aside from the dog’s 
voice goin’ over the ridge. 
“Dunnivan says, ‘Git him?’ 

“*‘No,’ says Skinner, ‘but if he comes 
up here agin, I'll catch him in my hands.’ 
“*T mean the rabbit,’ says Dunnivan. 

“*So do I,’ says Skinner. 

“Probably the hound dog lost that rab- 
bit, because by and by we heard him 
comin’ back down the hill, ’stead of round 
and back up. This time he was headed fer 
Dunnivan’s end of the lot, and I felt easy. 
That twelve made an awful racket in the 
night. The dog stopped barkin’. 

“‘T got him,’ sings out Dunnivan. 

“Well done,’ says his fat friend. 

“I wondered if they wanted to go home, 
but they never mentioned it. Maybe ten 
more minutes passed, and Singer began to 
sing agin. He was cuttin’ back and forth 
in the cedars below. While he was yowlin’ 
up and down that patch of woods I leaned 


| back against a hard maple. A big white 


; out to 





| that had been settin’ 








owl floated past me like a shadder. I set 
shoot it. Them laddies raise the 
dickens in these woods. But I figured 
extra shootin’ warn’t good business. Be- 
sides, I’d got so I wouldn't have bet I 
could hit a barn. 

“But Skinner fired. And I see that owl 
kinder catch at the air, and then fall slow 
and soundlessly. That set me to thinkin’ 
how different and strange everything 
looked at night when I'll be hanged if my 
eyes didn’t light on another rabbit! In- 
stead of comin’ up, like the rest had done, 
he was cuttin’ through that lot. He didn’t 
seem to be in a hurry, nor to be goin’ 
anywhere in particular—jest out fer the 
romp of it. 

‘Ye’re a dead rabbit,’ thinks I, ‘or 
my name ain’t Dean and I never shot a 
gun.’ 

“I followed him along and led him jest 
a trifle. Of course, thar was some up and 
down to his gait, but it would have been a 
beautiful shot if the cuss hadn’t set down 
all to once. It beat me. He never put on no 
brakes, but stopped short, jest as I pulled 
the trigger. 

“‘Git him?’ shouts Skinner. 

“*Yep,’ I says, meanin’ that I was 
goin’ to git him—never supposin’ I could 
miss a rabbit that was settin’ still. But 
when I pulled that second barrel, I see 
that I’d made some mistake. Thar warn't 
no rabbit kickin’ about in the snow. When 
I’d squinted some, I made out that I'd 
fired at a rock with a crust of snow on it. 


to myself, ‘that’s 
First it’s a rabbit, 


ce ELL,’ says I 
dumb strange. 

and then it’s a stone.’ 
“So I went out to look over the scene. 
When I got almost to that rock, the rabbit 
about six feet to the 
right of it lit out of thar like I’d done 
somethin’ to offend him. I pulled on him, 


| but my gun was empty. Crotch! I was out 
| of patience. 


“*Git that one, too?’ says Skinner. 

“ ‘Naw, I says. 

‘*He missed that one,’ 
nivan. 

“It struck me that they had a rotten 
bad habit of talkin’ back and forth, like 
they was fishin’ or somethin’. 

“Well, I walked back to my post. 
Thinks I, ‘That must have been one of 
Dunnivan’s strays. Jest let that bellerin’ 
dog bring up another one! If he does, it 
won't git through here, except it’s over 
my dead body.’ 

“Then it struck me that if I got down 
on my knees I could maybe see better. So 
I knelt down. And thar I was, lookin’ 
right into a rabbit’s face that was comin’ 
up that trail. Crotch, I jest pinched that 
right trigger. It beat the cold bottom of a 

pail of boilin’ tea. All . did was plow a lot 
“ snow in his face. I’d undershot him. 


he says to Dun- 
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“Up goes that rabbit, and off to one side. 

““No, you don't, I says, talkin’ oy 
loud. 

“And I had the second barrel dead on 
him when I pulled. It seemed like I jest 
couldn’t miss that bunny, but when [| 
looked fer him he warn’t thar. I couldn't 
believe my eyes. 

“Whang goes Skinner’s gun, and he 
shouted to Dunnivan, ‘One you got, one 
I got, one Dean’s got, and that makes ys 


three.’ 
“Thinks I, ‘It does if yours is twins’ 
“Honest, Mack, I felt awful. It don't 


seem possible an old fool could git so upset 
over missin’ a rabbit. But a man’s pride 
is his foolishness. That dog jest didn't 
know enough to git discouraged. He went 
castin’ round, and pretty soon he had an- 
other one goin’. He drove that one down 
the hill, and Dunnivan took both barrels 
to stop him. It was mean of me, I know, 
but I got some satisfaction out of even 
that. Cretch, after all them years that I'd 
passed up rabbit huntin’ I’d have laughed 
in yer face if you'd suggested I couldn't 
hit one. Why, I’d have bet I could hit one 
in the dark of the moon. And thar ’twas, 
almost as light as day. 


“WE “LL, probably that was why I de- 
cided to move over on the other 
side of the pasture. I felt that stand was 
uniucky, or ponent) But first I looked 
where that rabbit had been that I'd missed 
jest then. I see what the trouble was with 
that second shot of mine. Thar were alders 
here and thar in that lot—not thick, but 
old and tall. In the moonlight a feller 
couldn't hardly tell what was an alder and 
what was its shadder. If it had been a 
shadder, I'd have hit that rabbit. 

“Well, by crotch, thar was rabbit paths 
everywhere, and I picked me another one. 
Once Singer went a-boomin’ up the old 
path I’d left, but evidently Mr. Skinner 
didn’t see that snowshoe. And it give the 
dog a slip, over on the other side of the 
ridge. He came snuffin’ back through the 
middle of our clearin’. Rabbits was gittin 
spread out, and he grumbled about it. 

“It come to me that a good smoke was 
what I needed and that a feller that 
couldn't shoot no better than I had didn't 
have no right to expect another shot. So 
I begun to fill up my old pipe when I'l 
be danged if that Singer dog didn’t puta 
rabbit right smack up my way. He had 
jest jumped it, I guess, because he was 
only about three or four rods behind and 
a-roarin’ like a county commissioner. Any- 
body would have thought that this par- 
ticular rabbit had been shot out of 4 
cannon. I had the moonlight clear along 
the barrel of my gun. And I let fly without 
aimin’ much. That rabbit doubled up and 
went into a heap. Of course, I couldn't see 
it in the snow, but I saw it when it lit 
out agin like nothin’ had happened except 
the noise. As a matter of fact, I had ru 
over, intendin’ to pick it up; so I was some 
nearer fer the next shot. 

“‘Git him?’ says Skinner. 

“‘Yes, by crotch, I got him,’ I says 

“And I didn’t exaggerate none, Ye could 
have picked up enough rabbit fur to make 
a sleepin’ bag, and the carcass was dis- 
tributed over the landscape. When Singer 
came along, he didn’t know what it was 

“I got in that shot jest in time. 
moon slunk behind a cloud, and it was 1 
dark fer rabbit huntin’, It was time to § 
home, anyway. But do ye think that ho 
would quit? Not much! The last we h 
of him he was drivin’ another rabbit rig 
up that path where I had been s 
I s’pose he wanted to see if I could 
agin. 
“When we got into the house, Naty 
said that the game warden had called 
three times since we'd been out and 
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he left word for me to call him when I | 
got in. So I done it. 
~ “That you, Dud?’ he asks. ‘I looked 
up my book, and near as I can make out 
i's agin the law to hunt rabbits after 
sundown.’ 

“‘It ought to be,’ I says, and hung up 
the receiver.” 


FISHING FOR THE MOVIES 
(Continued from page 33) 


confidence in myself; and after the fish 
is finally brought to the boat, I always 
wonder how I managed to do it. 

With this particular sailfish, I was 
forced to give slack; furthermore, he put 
a dangerous curve in my line several 
times. Also, the motion-picture machinery 
bothered me. I had to be careful of my 
speech so that I would not let slip any 
naughty words; I had to keep my head 
and shoulders out of the line of camera 
vision, and I could not shift my feet 
around much for fear of disturbing the 
“mike” which lay between them, record- 
ing all the sound. 

Finally I forgot all about the picture 
and sound apparatus and reverted to | 
straight fishing ! The Captain and the mate 
were maneuvering the boat to give me 
all the advantage possible without run- 
ning up on the fish. As it bored deep in 
the ocean, the sound man removed his 
ear-phones. 

“Don’t shout so loud next time,” he 
directed me. “Also, you used some high- 
ly descriptive language that I wiil have 
to slur over. Please try and remember 
that audiences of all kinds will be listen- 
ing to you, and it is just possible that 
some of them may object to violent lan- 
guage.” 

However, my job in landing the sail- 
fish didn’t begin to compare with the job 
Captain Stevens had after I succeeded in | 
bringing it to the boat. The schedule was 
to land all fish alive so that they would 
wriggle when they were photographed in | 
the close-ups. 

Now it’s quite a proposition to hold 
a dead sailfish upright, and holding on 
to a live one is next door to impossible. 
The only way you can secure a hold is 
by clamping his sword tightly. As Steve 
was bringing this sailfish over the side 
f the boat it gave a sudden thrust with 
its tail, scooping up about a gallon of 
salty Gulf Stream which hit the sound 
man full in the face. It became necessary | 
to let the fish slide back into the water 
while Roy readjusted himself. When 
everything was again in readiness, the 
worthy Captain pulled the sailfish up and | 
over the gunwale. 

“My, my,” I dialogued sweetly. “What | 
amarvelous fish that is, Captain!” At this 
juncture the marvelous fish gave a sud- | 
fen jerk and thwacked me a wallop over 
the shins with his tail. Preserving my 
mile despite this setback, I inquired, 
What do you think he will weigh?” 
“Oh, I'd say (puff, puff) about seventy- 
ive pounds,” answered Captain Stevens 
% he laboriously endeavored to hold the 
wild, wriggling fish in an upright position. | 

“Try and speak more naturally, Cap- | 
‘ain, requested the sound man in a stage 
whisper, 

The Captain slipped Roy a dirty look 
and, off guard for an instant, was nearly 
Tipped open by the sailfish as it parried 
with its saber-sharp sword. 

‘Well, it certainly is a beautiful speci- 
men,” I remarked. 

And that’s the way it goes when the 
samy monsters of the Gulf Stream break 
nto the sound movies. Despite all the dif- 
heulties encountered, the picture was com- 
Dleted and is now delighting (we hope) 
"Ving-picture patrons all over the world. 

















The Thirty-Year Odyssey of a 
Pioneer Shark Hunter 


SHARK! SHARK! 


By Captain William E. Young 


as told to Horace S. Mazet 


This volume, handsomely half 
bound in shark skin, has become 
the talk of fishing circles through- 
out the country. Profusely illus- 
trated and written in a thrilling 
fashion,» SHARK! SHARK! is a 
rare find for the sportsman’s library. 
($4.00 the copy.) 


At the better book stores or direct 
from 


GOTHAM HOUSE, INC. 
158 WEST 11TH ST. 
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Bean’s Fishing Shoe 


| A new crepe soled shoe for early boat fishing, 
| stream fishing, wet wading and early fall hunting. 
Weight only i i 


33 ounces per pair. Top specially 
treated, double texture 
rubberized duck that 
will not grow hard 
from wetting. Vamp 
same as used in our 
Maine Hunting Shoe. 
Lowest priced and 
most practical all 
around shoe we ever 
made, 
PRICES: 
10”, $3.20; 12”, $3.85 
Postpaid 

Shoe may be returned 
for full credit after one 
week’s wear if not ab- 
solutely satisfactory. 

Send for sample of can- 
vas and rubber, also new 
Spring Catalog. 


L. L. BEAN 
339 Main St. 
Freeport 
Maine 
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New: 1934 


72-Page 


Fishing Book and Color Catalog 


Many new features which is 


OU must send 25¢ and dealer’s name for 


this valuable fly tackle encyclopedia—rich 
color plates of all standard pattern flies and 
countless lifelike novelties for ALL pan and 
game fish. Helpful fishing hints — everything. 
Get it. It’s the sport-seeker’s biggest quarter’s-worth for 
you get 25¢ back twice: we credit you 25¢ on first order 





FREE 


(Costs 25c) 


from catalog or from this ad and send your Fly free. 


Famous “Moviegram Method” Fly Casting Lessons 


Agreed by experts to be clearest, most helpful ever 
compiled. 20 progressive diagrams. 
— pin dollar bill or more to coupon, ordering goods to that value, and re- 


ceive both Catalog and Fly FREE — AT ONCE! 







Shinerakle 


Weber- “Zep”, Slickest of Landing Nets 
Henshall 9x13 in., Ash bow. 
Fly Reel 
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Hopperakle, 50c 





—luring hit of season, 50c. With nickel spinner 
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integrally attached, 65c; gold, 75c. 
Skipper-Nymph 


Popular / 
“Sampler” Packets oe Se oe Tg 
6 newest nymphs and creep- fi 
ers, selected, $1.20 value, in Perficast 
Lusteroid tube, $1.00 Quick-’Tach 
$1.50 value. Doz. Assort- Spinner 
ment Wet Flies, $1.00 Only practical 





$3 Value Assortment, 

2 at : 

ars. Flies in- 

stantly BP evreek: - ~ but 
always rigid, non-cock- 
ing, non-fouli 
any Spinner 
Trout 
“Buy American—or American Labor Cannot Buy” 
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18 in. net, $2.25 
20 in. net, $2.75 


Weber’s Newest Lifelike Nature Lures 


"1 
wher 
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—a Fish 
Bumbilakle, 50c 


Beetilakle, 50c 


p= The WEBER LIFELIKE FLY CO. 


on Request 


Use coupon below. 
**2-Tone” Leader Sensation 


Great new idea; not 
stained or dyed but 
cured. Positively no 
sheen or reflecti 


lection. 
Genuine STRAIN- = 


TEST, 3 blends, Brown, 
Merge and 2-Tone 
—all tests and lengths. Exam- 
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MADE BY MUSTAD-~ 
USED THE WORLD OVER 


BIGGER TROUT 
GIVE UP to 


USTAD 


rand FISH HOOKS 


E makes his grab .. . your Mustad 
Hook grabs back! Then all his 
steelhead speed, rainbow leaps or East- 
ern bulldogging will do him no good— 
as far as the hook goes, he is yours. It 
won't bend or let go. Sport fishermen 
everywhere know this—it’s the reason 
why Mustad Key Brand Fish Hooks are 
first choice everywhere that determined 
men go out to get the biggest fish. . . . There’s 
a special Mustad Hook to exactly suit you for 
every kind of fishing—single, double and 
treble types—ringed, snelled, in flies, on all 
artificial baits. Made by the newest, improved 
methods, of toughest hook steel, and tempered 
just right. Ask for MUSTAD Hooks by name. 
Write for Free folder. 
©.MUSTAD & SON, Est. 1832, OSLO, NORWAY 
Largest Fish-Hooks Manufacturers in the World 
New York: 302 B'way - Los Angeles: Mason Thea. Bidg. 
Canada: 284 King St. W., Toronto 


Key 











NYMPHS! NYMPHS!! NYMPHS!!! 


HEWITT HARD Louis Rhead hump A 


\\ \\\l 
BODY. Light, \\\\\\\|/ back. 6 
\\\)|)/ patterns. 


medium, dark. 
Size \ " 
= 


= 12. 4 


i 
ee $2.00 
dozen 
The original American 
nymph. 


mr. ne®".” 
$3.50 dozen. 
Sizes 10, 12, 14. 


MILLS 
English 
Nymphs 


Made in 6 patterns. 
Sizes 10 & i2— 
$2.25 doz. 


Also made in the 1933 ‘‘Beaverkill’’ style. 3 patterns. 


SPECIAL LEADERS FOR NYMPH FISHING 
As recommended by Mr. E. R. Hewitt 


HEWITT OPAQUE-TAPERED—7', ft. 9 ft. 12 ft. 
INTRINSIC BRAND—Each $1.25 $1.50 $2.00 
MONARCH BRAND—Each $ .80 §$ .95 $1.25 
The INTRINSIC are finished by HEWITT’S Photo 
graphic Process. The MONARCH are dyed finish 
Leaders as are usually imported. 


Headquarters For All Fishing Tackle 


Since 1822, PRACTICAL ANGLERS have managed 
our business. A large part of the advance in angling 
practice and equipment has been due to their in 
genuity and effort. In addition to our line of HIGH 
GRADE goods, we offer MODERATE PRICED 
goods of unusual value 


Send (0c for our 1934 catalog—Ready March 15 


WM. MILLS & SON 
23 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 








Everybody that goes fishing should get 
a FREE copy of Charlie Stapf’s new 
book that tells how. Shows Old and 
New Prescott Lures; Real information 
by an expert. Send for your free copy 
now. 


PRESCOTT SPINNER CO. 
Box B Prescott, Wis. 
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How to Catch Fish | 
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Ray, Roy and Rod did noble work with 
their camera and its various attachments. 
They really accomplished the impossible ; 


| and even though they did sometimes for- 


get the work at hand in their enthusiasm 


| for fishing, who shall blame them? Not I! 


TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 39) 


where we could beach the canoe and have 


it out with him—but he thought different- 


| ly. As we approached the shore he turned 


and went swiftly down and out into the 
lake again. 

“Three times we took the muskie in to- 
ward the beach, and three times he took 
us back into the lake again. The fourth 
time we landed the canoe and jumped out 
f After he had made three or four 
efforts to turn and run again, we headed 
him back into a little sluice in the rocks. 
Ted swiftly slipped the gaff under his gills 
and started up the beach with him. 

“It took an hour and three-quarters to 
land him. Lee’s watch showed high noon 
when we beached the fish.” 

Thus waged the battle with one of the 
finest muskies that was ever entered in our 
Contests. 

Third Prize went to Albert A. Praeg 
for a muskalonge weighing 49 pounds 7 
and measuring 5414 inches in 
length and 24% inches in girth. It was 
caught in Burdett Lake, Ontario, on 


| October 6, 1932, also on a Creek Chub 


Pikie Minnow. 

“Our best fishing spot was a mile away,” 
says Mr. Praeg. “It consisted of a natural 
feeding place of rice beds. While rowing 
over to this favorite spot of ours I was 


| trolling about 125 feet of line. Lloyd rowed 


the boat within about 100 feet of the rice 
beds, where we dropped the anchor. I 
started to reel in. After retrieving about 
half of my line a heavy fish struck. Dame 
Fortune hadn't just smiled—she had ac- 


tually grinned this time. 


“At first I felt merely a heavy weight, 


| and I thought that perhaps I had snagged 


a floating log. Then the fish suddenly 


| sensed what it was all about, and away he 


went. My reel hummed, the line disap- 
peared, and my 5%-foot rod fairly vi- 


| brated with that rush. I kept the rod at 


almost a right angle and burned my 


| thumb as I tried to stop the run before 


all my line was gone. 

“Lloyd had pulled up the anchor and we 
were adrift. For over a half hour I didn’t 
dream that I could master this tiger. 
Three times I had him in toward the boat 
for Lloyd to gaff, and three times he 
missed the fish. Once this rarin’ old muskie 
came up from the deep, right out of the 
water, and stood on his tail. He seemed 
suspended there for fully three or four 
seconds. If I live to be a hundred years 
old, I will always see that fish in the air, 


| shaking all over. 


“Then he went down to the bottom and 


| stayed there for about ten minutes. That 
| was about the most anxious period of my 
| life. Imagine sitting in a boat, adrift, with 
| a big musky holding you anchored to the 
| bottom! I gave the rod all it would stand 


—it was almost bent double. The fish 
wouldn’t budge. I was at a loss to know 
what to do, Finally he came in just a lit- 


| tle, then a little more—until at last he 


came up to the boat. Then Lloyd gave a 
quick jab with the gaff and hoisted him 
into the canoe with both hands.” 

Edward Schultz came in fourth with a 
muskie weighing 46 pounds 10 ounces and 
measuring 53 inches in length and 23 
inches in girth. It was caught on October 


| 8, 1932, in Edinboro Lake, Pennsylvania, 
| on a live frog. There are plenty of readers 


who will undoubtedly be surprised to learn 
that there are such big muskalonge in 


the Keystone State. Of course, they are 
not plentiful, but they’re there if one 
knows where to look for them. 

“Many an hour I spent on Edinboro 
Lake, trying to get hold of this muskie.” 
writes Mr. Schultz. “He was hooked sey- 
eral times, but managed to get away. 
Finally, while trolling one day, toward 
the end of the season, I had a terribly 
heavy strike and right then my heart 
started thumping. It felt as though it were 
up in my throat. 

“That muskie was out of the water al- 
most as much as he was in it. I called 
for the other fellows to come over, for | 
had no gaff. I knew I would need help to 
get him into the boat. 

“I had fought the fish for at least an 
hour before I tired him out. It certainly 
was fortunate that I had a lot of line on 
my reel, or I don’t think I ever would 
have landed him.” 

A 46%-pound muskie won Fifth Prize 
for Michael Marchese. This fish measured 
52 inches in length and 23% inches in 
girth. It was caught on a Pflueger Mus- 
kill bait, on October 7, 1932, in North 
Turtle Lake, Wisconsin. 

Young George Nicholson, aged 14 years, 
was awarded the Special Boys’ and Girls’ 
Prize for catching a muskalonge weigh- 
ing 37% pounds. Take a good look at 
the picture of George with his fish. We 
ask you if he hasn’t every right in the 
world to be proud. Anybody would feel 
elated if he caught a muskie this size. 

“There are all kinds of thrills,” says 
George, “but in my estimation none can 
be compared to that experienced when 
hooking a muskalonge. The moment we 
started out I had a hunch that I would 
land something, but I hadn’t counted on its 
being so large. 

“Something hit my bucktail with enough 
force to bend my steel rod almost double. 
I struck back to set the hook, and as the 
muskie felt the sting of the barb he lit 
out for other parts. 

“The fish jumped several times, but 
not close enough for us to get a good look 
at him. He was tiring rapidly, and al- 
though I might have pulled him in then 
I was taking no chances. We did not de- 
cide for a half hour more that the time 
was ripe for landing him. 

“There being three of us in a 16-foot 
canoe, it was considered wise to beach my 
catch. Bill paddled toward shore. When 
I had reeled in the exhausted fish, Bill 
gaffed the muskie under the gills and 
dragged him up on the shore.” 

A fitting climax to as fine a lot of mus- 
kalonge as we have seen in many a year! 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF A 
SPORTSMAN 


(Continued from page 31) 


the life out of any trout we found there 
when the water was low enough to see 
them. Later we found two planks in the 
bridge that were not spiked down, which 
made matters still easier. There was one 
trouble. Many times the water became 
roily and high, and we had to quit. 

Years later this problem was solved. 
The miller told me that he liked to snare 
too; and when he saw us there, he opened 
the mill gates to save the fish for himsell 
It was he who had replanked the bridge 
and left the loose planks to make his trout 
dinners easier to get. 

Hooking was not too easy. It was 4 
matter of placing a large hook under the 
jaw of a trout and giving it a quick jerk. 
When we learned to make gangs out 0 
three hooks by wiring them together, 
was easier. Bart and I developed this 
and guarded it carefully. I do not recall 
that any other fisherman in the town knew 
or practiced this unholy art. 
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Some bright morning when the water 
was low and no fish in the world would 
take bait, we would select some conspicu- 
ous place to dig worms. One or more 
fishermen were sure to see us and com- 
ment on our going fishing on such a day. 
This was just what we wanted. On one of 
these days Bart’s brother found us dig- 
ging and asked us what we expected to 
catch. We told him trout. He laughed at 
us and offered us a pound of candy for 
every pound of trout we brought to him. 
That was enough, and off we went. 

As soon as we were safely in the bushes 
along the creek, off came our bait hooks 
and on went the gangs. That noon we 
plunked down on the store scales eleven 
pounds of trout, to the consternation of 
AT who saw. They could not take liberties 
with us when the hooking was good! 

Spearing was not popular with us. We 
might go after some big suckers, but we 
did not indulge often. With the men of the 
town it was different. They used to go at 
night with torches and pick up a variety 
of plunder. Trout, suckers, pickerel and 
eels were all in the bag at the same time. 


Field & 


HE men about the store used to tease 
us about any and all subjects, and it 
was not uncommon to have them remark 
about having us arrested for snaring trout. 
I do not know that it was unlawful then; 
and if such were the case, the law was 
never enforced. There was no one to en- 
force it. At times, however, we would be 
half convinced, and at these times we would 
hide our snare rigs in the bushes and bring 
the fish home in our blouses. The first time 
I was caught at this was a nightmare. 
On this particular day we had company 
at home, and in order to get to the ice- 
chest unobserved I had circumvented the 
house and was approaching through the 
vegetable garden. Just as I emerged from 
the sweet corn I ran slap into my father 
and some ladies who were walking about 
the grounds. He called me over to the 
group and proudly introduced his barefoot 
boy to the visitors. It was then that he 
saw the unusual sag in my upper garment. 
“What on earth have you got in your 
blouse?” he asked. 

“Oh, just some trout 
chalant manner. 

He began to laugh, and I 
awfully embarrassed, for 
little else I had on. Waxing enthusiastic, 
he said, “Why, let us see them. I am 
sure that these ladies would like to see 
your trout.” 

Reluctantly I opened my blouse to the 
public gaze and disclosed my naked little 
belly on which were plastered six of the 
most beautiful trout one could ask to see. 

Born in the city and unused to country 
ways, these ladies hardly appreciated the 
sight. It was rather a look of horror I 
saw on their faces. 

“Snared, every one of them,” 
lear old dad. 
only he could. 

I turned from my tormentor and fled, 
but I have never fled far enough to get 
away from this story. One of these ladies 
sa grandmother, and she still tells this 
story in my presence, and I still blush. 

Bart and I were never destructive, but 
we did love to play pranks on anyone we 
could. In some cases we were egged on 
by the older men about the store, who 
Were not above practical joking them- 
selves, As I look back I see that the styles 
have changed in this field. The material 
has been eliminated in some cases 

Por instance, the changing of the ‘wheels 
¢ a buggy is not done today bec cause the 
iuggy has gone, not because it is no 
onger fun to laugh at some absent-minded 
man driving home on an uneven keel. One 

‘ening, with the aid of others, we took 


,’ I said in a non- 


became 
I knew how 


said my 
Then he began to laugh as 
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the front wheels off a buggy and changed 
them with the rear ones. This changed the 
level of the seat from horizontal to an 
elevation of nearly 45 degrees. Then we 
crossed the reins under the horse’s chin 
and let time develop its own dilemmas. 

It was not very dark when this farmer | 
got his mail and thought he was started | 
for home. If he had let the old horse alone, 
all might have been well enough, for the 
beast knew the way as well as his owner; 
but like all humans, he had to exert his 
superiority and pulled on the right rein. | 
The horse turned sharply to the left, and | 
feeling that he was headed for the mill he 
started to trot. The perplexed farmer then 
pulled harder, and the first thing he knew 
he was in the ditch. Again he tried to 
right matters by guiding the horse, only 
to find that the more he did so the farther 
from home he was getting. This was an 
old trick, and it did not take long to find 
the cause of the trouble; but by the time 
he did, the men about the store had all 
gathered to offer their advice. He was so 
mad that he did not notice that the wheels | 
had been changed. 

The next morning I had forgotten all 
about this little neighborly act until I saw 
the same man and rig drive up to the 
store. He was all humped up in the seat, 
with his knees almost level with his chin, 
but quite unconcerned. 

Under such conditions Bart and I 
showed real tact by eliminating ourselves. 
As we discreetly retired to the back yard 
we heard him answer the usual salutation 
“How are you: 

“Waal, I guess I must be gettin’ bilious. 
I feel as though I was goin’ up-hill all the 
time.” 

It is strange how far cause and effect 
can get separated. 

Cruel or vicious jokes did not seem to 
appeal to us. This was not so much a 
matter of virtue on my part as Bart’s ex- 
ample. If he had wanted to poison the 
minister, I should probably have been with 
him, but in only one case did we commit 
an act that might be classed as cruel. 

This was during that zero hour on the 
fourth of July, about ten in the morning, 
when you begin to feel the effects of the 
loss of sleep and scanty diet. It is the time 
when you have shot off all of the fire- 
crackers, or wish you had. The waiting 
until dark for the sky-rockets and Roman 
candles seems long as eternity. 
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E were at the store, humped up on 

the steps, watching time drift slow- 
ly along and wondering what to do next. 
The store cat, Fiz, came out in the sun- | 
light to join us. Here was a stimulus to | 
laggard brains. A few firecrackers applied 
to Fiz’s tail might have possibilities worth | 
trying. Every detail worked out as desired, 
only we never expected that cat would run | 
into the barn. 

One of us held the cat while the other 
applied the crackers. This was easy to do, 
for Fiz was a trusting feline and many a 
time she had followed us along the brook | 
until we had caught a fish for her. From 
past experiences she had every reason to | 
think that what we were doing was all for | 
the best. I admit that it was a mean trick ; 
and just as virtue has its own reward, in | 
one way or another there is a backfire to | 
meanness. 

“Touch ’em off, 
I did. 

The results were not so instantaneous 
as one might have expected. Fiz calmly | 
watched the sputtering fuses burn shorter | 
and shorter, but with the first pop things | 
changed. She left for parts unknown to 
us and without the slightest hesitation | 
ran straight for the barn. My heart not | 
only came to a stop—it seemed to run | 
backward for a few beats as I saw that cat | 
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The New 
BETTER BASS- 
ORENO 


Imagine a Better Bass-Oreno! 
The Bass-Oreno which over 
2,000,000 fishermen have 
known for years—now is im- 
proved with better action, 
stronger construction, more 
uniform performance. It’s the 
greatest advance in wooden 
bait construction and design 
ever offered to anglers. It’s 
entirely new. No increase in 
price. 

See the Better Bass-Oreno at 
dealer’s. Or — get full descrip- 
tion in our new 1934 book. 
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1934 EDITION 
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MARTIN Automatics 


at Lower Prices 


YOU can now buy the Martin Fly-Wate Auto- 
matic reel at prices from $2 to $4 lower. This 
enables every fly caster to enjoy the thrill and 
convenience of the famous Fly-Wate. 





Built especially for fly casters, it gives per- | 


fect balance to any fly rod. So strong, it 
stands up under hard use. Quick as lightning 
and simple to use. Leaves one hand entirely 
free to handle net or oars. 

There is a size for every style of fishing. Ask 
your dealer or write us for complete catalog. 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO., Ine. | 


600 Main St. 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC 
FISHING REELS 


HARLEYS 
NEW SLEEVELESS 
WADING COAT 


Sold by mail only 


The most practical coat for stream fishing and to wear 
with your waders; has three bellows pockets in front for 
carrying fly cases, leader boxes and other necessities 
Jarge bellows pocket in back for carrying lunch, rain 
coat, etc., with ex- 
$4 25 tra small pocket for 
“ matches and tackle; 
also two large in- 
side pockets and game 
pocket running around 
entire coat; slicker lined 
on side next to body 
Access to game pocket 
through oval opening in 
the front. Made of heavy 
weight forest brown duck; 
length twenty inches and 
sold on our money back 
guarantee. Send for free 
Clothing Catalog 















Sizes 
36 to 50 
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HARLEY WICKHAM CO., Ine. 
Dept. FS3 Erie, Pa. 
Sure, Harley: 
Send me one of your Sleeveless Wading Coats on 
your money back guarantee, Price $4.25 
Give Chest Measure in inches...................csssscscerseeenesesersene 
Send C. O. D, if desired. 
Name 
Address 
City State 











FLY TYING, ROD and 
LURE MAKING 


Materials and Supplies 


Mohawk, N. Y. | 





Quality : 
Tackle Tools, Instruction Books, etc. 
Send for free Angler's Guide and see how you can have 
hing fun the year round. Very interesting. Valuable infor- 
mation, None other just like it. A full line of tackle-mak 


ing supplies and fishing tackle. Write today for your copy to 
8B. Willmarth Co., 90 Clinton Ave., Roosevelt, N. Y. 





“HEWITT” 
Trout Fishing Specialties 


Balanced Trout Feed 
Mail Orders only. Write for catalog. 
Stream Examinations @ Reports and Advice 
127 E. 2IST STREET, NEW YORK CITY 











add more speed to what seemed the limit. 
More crackers exploded, and she disap- 
peared between the open doors. We knew 
the fire hazard well enough, for we had 
been warned. The possible loss of the barn 
was one thing, but our constitutional right 
to life, liberty and pursuit of happiness 
Was another. 

“Judas Priest!” yelled Bart. 

Fast as that cat ran, we were in the 
barn just a few jumps behind her, in time 
to hear the last few pops in the haymow. 

“Get a pail of water!” cried Bart. 

We both did this and then ran up the 
ladder into the dark regions of the loft, 
which we fully expected to find in flames. 
I was in the lead, and as I looked about 
in the semi-darkness I could neither see 
fire nor smell smoke. The stillness of the 
tomb was here. 

“It ain’t on fire!” I shouted back to 
Bart. 

“That don’t mean nothin’. It takes a 
long time for firecrackers to set off hay. 
It may be hours,” was his true but cheer- 
less reply. 

He joined me in the loft, and we finally 
decided that all we could do was to stay 
there until the fire we morally felt was 
due to break out at any moment material- 
ized. From then, about ten-thirty in the 
morning, until six in the evening we sat 
there with our buckets of water, ready to 
extinguish any and all blazes that might 
start from firecrackers, spontaneous com- 
bustion or causes unknown. We were tak- 
ing no chances of having to explain how a 
fire started in that particular barn on the 
afternoon of July 4th. 

It was awfully hot up there. Spiders 
crawled over our bare legs; wasps buzzed 
over our heads in ever-widening and 
threatening circles. We were sleepy; 
things were going on about town which 
we were missing. Yes, with firecrackers 
still to burn, on the day dearest to a boy’s 
heart, we were utterly miserable. 

That cured us of any further liberties 
with dumb animals. They did not know 
how to take a joke; they did the unex- 
pected thing; furthermore, you could not 
explain that you did not mean it. 

It seems to me that we could get more 
results from a small investment or none 
at all than any two boys I have ever 
known. One day we found a ten-pound 
pail of rancid lard along the railroad 
track. Can anyone imagine a real and vital 
use for such a find? Well, we did. 


HE evening train came from the north 

on a long down grade that extended 
far beyond the Crossing. It usually coasted 
to a stop, which it often made to discharge 
passengers. We knew nothing about fric- 
tion in those days, but eliminated it by a 
liberal application of lard on those rails 
for a distance of a hundred yards on either 
side of the stopping place. With a feeling 
of labor well done, we retired to our 
homes for supper. 

I remember that we returned to the 
Crossing that evening with a feeling of 
suppressed excitement. We expected some- 
thing—we did not know just what it would 
be—but the actual results exceeded our 
fondest dreams. The engineer blew his 
whistle as he approached the Crossing, 
two long blasts and two short ones, then 
followed these with a toot-toot, which 
meant he was going to try to stop. Steam 
was cut off, and the train majestically 
coasted on with diminishing speed—that 
is, until it struck the larded rails. 

It is impossible to describe just what 
took place from then on. It all happened 
in a minute. If you have ever seen a wild 
duck light on new ice which he mistook 
for open water, that will help. The engine 
did not lean backward to maintain its 
balance, but it seemed to. Brakes were 
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applied to those greasy wheels with no re. 
sults. The momentum increased. 

With wheels in reverse and an angry 
engineer leaning from the cab, the train 
slid and slued past the Crossing until jt 
was nearly out of sight around the curye 
beyond. Then it tried to back up, and the 
lard fairly fried on the rails. To the hearty 
profanity of the train crew was added the 
indignation of a passenger who wanted to 
know why they did not stop at the proper 
place, why they did not back up to the 
Crossing, and many other things. By gad, 
he had paid for his ticket and was not go- 
ing to walk half a mile, and so on and on, 
It was like a cheering section at a foot- 
ball game, only it lacked organization, 

Men and boys looked on in consterna- 
tion. Bart and I retired to our homes, 
wondering what the morrow had in store 
for us. So far our experiment with fric- 
tion had been a great success, but we were 
wondering if some were not about to be 
applied where it would make a standing 
position desirable for a little while. 

The next day someone said, in our hear- 
ing and for us to hear, that the railroad 
company would probably have detectives 
in town to find the boys who greased the 
tracks. For two weeks we had nothing to 
do with strangers. I do not know that any 
were in town. We never saw one, nor did 
one see us, so thoroughly did we manage 
to keep out of sight. Some of the time we 
were in the woods, where we lunched on 
red squirrels, badly cooked but well 
smoked over our little fires, without salt 
or butter. Yes, we were frightened, but it 
blew over, and we soon forgot the danger 
of jail. 

(To be continued) 


GREAT DOGS AND GREAT GAME 
(Continued from page 23) 

love him in dog-fashion—which is pure 

worship. Jim told me that Micky had 

saved his life. 

Late one afternoon Jim was hunting 
alone with Micky Boy, whom he had at 
last trained to silence and obedience. Sud- 
denly the hair on the dog’s neck and spine 
rose, and he growled softly. Jim looked 
carefully ahead, but could see nothing. 
Then Micky dropped his tail and came 
behind him, and Jim knew that lion or 
leopard was very close. Fear was mixed 
with the dog’s anger, and Micky Boy 
rarely showed fear. : 

With every sense alert, Jim went softly 
forward along the path. Fifty yards far- 
ther on, it made a sharp bend, and on 
rounding this Jim suddenly saw a lion 
and two lionesses feeding on a kudu cow. 
They had evidently killed the animal be 
side the path and were eating it on the 
spot. Just as evidently, they were hungry, 
as shown by the early kill, and in no moa 
to relinquish their prey. 

At once all three lions rose with deep, 
menacing growls and stood facing Jim 
No doubt those growls frightened Micky 
Boy, as he showed some desire to leave 
the vicinity. But he looked up for a cut 
and, seeing Jim level his rifle, stood firm. 
Perhaps his master’s confidence restored 
his courage. For Jim said that it was 2 
almost truculent Micky he saw trom the 
tail of his eye as he fired. 

The shot rang out, and the lion droppe¢ 
where he stood. The lionesses stood It 
resolute for a second, and Jim fired agai”. 
One fell to the shot as the second made a 
leap for the bush and vanished with 4 
warning snarl. Simultaneously the fallen 
lioness got to her feet, growled savagely 
and made for a patch of low bush fit 
yards off. It was evident from her limp 
that she was badly wounded, and when 
Jim found the lion stone-dead he unwisely 
resolved to follow the lioness. 
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NEW FISHING FEATURES 


Richardson Steel Fishing Rods 
present new and exclusive features 
to add to your fishing enjoyment. 
Whether you buy a one piece solid 
rod or a tubular jointed rod— 
Richardson has just the rod to 
meet your fishing requirements 
and to satisfy your purse. 


Wonderful Values 
$1.80 to $8.25 


RICHARDSON RODS 
ALWAYS BETTER 


A wide variety to choose from—but 
each a handsome rod of highest quality 
—with exclusive features and balanced 
casting action. For a new fishing thrill— 
see Richardson Rods at your dealer's 
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Trolling 

For the first time, you can 
purchase, made in the United 
States, this type of formerly im- 
ported and correspondingly expensive 
minnow. Now priced within the reach of 
every angler. Made from PYRA-SHELL 
in a variety of colors. Scale finish. 
The Bill De Witt line covers a complete 
assortment of baits for casting and trolling. 
All made from PYRA-SHELL. Colors are 
permanent and cannot chip. 
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An economical chum: Small fish feed on it, they are 
food for large fish. Directions with every package. 
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feeble motion of 
say that he understood and, 
life a small thing, died without regret. 

































Awakened by the dog, he had seized the 
loaded rifle by his bed, ard at the same 
time Micky Boy had retreated under the 
bed, growling fiercely. Then Jim saw in 
the doorway the shaggy head of a lion, 
with yellow eyes gleaming in the candle- 
light. 

Resting his rifle on his up-drawn knees, 
Jim covered the beast. But before he could 
fire, fear for his master overcame Micky’s 
fear for himself. He launched himself 
fiercely at the monster in the doorway. A 
quick stroke from an armed paw, and the 
gallant little dog was hurled aside. Then 
Jim fired, and the lion dropped where he 
stood. 

We quickly hauled the beast clear of the 
doorway and hastened to congratulate 
Jim. I doubt if he heard us. Across his 
knees lay the body of his fast-dying friend. 
Ripped open all down one side, with his 
fluttering heart exposed, Micky Boy lived 
minutes only. With the last labored breath 
he looked pitifully at the man he loved. 
Jim understood the query and answered it. 

Gently stroking the small head, he said 
huskily: “You did well, Micky Boy! 
When my time comes, may I prove as 
stanch as you, old chap!” 

I echoed that prayer silently, and the 
Micky’s tail seemed to 
counting his 








Another story of brave dogs and 
big game will appear next month 
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DOWN THE SALMON 
(Continued from page 21) 


and crystal clear. Pebbles 
fifteen feet below, could be 
seen as plainly as though through plate 


Salmon, 


glass. 


This is the very heart of the fishing and 
game country. Steelheads and chinook 
salmon come up from the Pacific. Cut- 
throat trout are plentiful, and even 200- 
pound sturgeon have been known up this 
far. 

Although the river’s volume is doubled, 
the gorge is still narrow; so the swiftness 
of the current increases. In places the 
granite cliffs are vertical, with only a 
scrubby, gnarled pine growing here and 
there in a crevice. Wherever the water 
eddies and swirls, sand-bars are deposited, 
and on these we found tracks of all sorts 
of animals, large and small. 

The Gunbarrel Rapids were the worst 
we encountered the second day, and we 
lined down these. We camped that night 
at Horse Creek, where a cabin had been 
reported. Only the roof was intact. We 
hastened supper, and soon we were both 
in a troubled sleep. We had hardly started 
the next morning before we realized that 
there was tough going ahead. 

We entered the Black Cajion, another 
narrow granite-walled cut through which 
the river writhed like a serpent, with 
foaming rapids in quick succession. Sev- 
eral of these we lined down and had ex- 
citing minutes shooting those at Fern, 
Cottonwood, Phantom and Otter Creeks, 
Fawn Gulch, Little Squaw Creek and the 
Devil’s Teeth and Devil's Toe Rapids. 

At noon we made a pot of coffee at 
the junction with Chamberlain Creek, 
a large tributary which drains the Cham- 
berlain Basin. This is a high, fairly level 
basin with forests, swamps and lakes— 
ideal moose country. A huge forest fire, 
reported to be the largest single fire in the 
United States, was raging in the basin, 
and we saw several moose at the river’s 
edge, not far below, when we started again 
in the afternoon. 

Here we came to what we rated as the 
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worst rapid in the river—the Arctic. The 
gorge pinched in, and the river roared 
between two huge rocks only a few feet 
apart. The water falls eight feet or more 
in one drop, and at the bottom boulders 
are scattered even more liberally than 
usual. It was impossible to shoot this 
place or line down, and we set to work 
to portage, as back-breaking a job as 
either of us had ever attempted. 

We. had to clamber from one huge 
boulder to another, slipping and sliding 
in our efforts to get the long hoat through 
the uneven gaps between the rocks. [t 
took almost half a day of hard work to 
portage our boat and supplies 150 feet. In- 
stead of finding the going better after 
this, we found it worse. 

As often happens under such circum- 
stances, a good camping place was impos- 
sible to find that evening. We lifted the 
boat up to some boulders which high 
water had washed clean and smooth. On 
the gravel between we cooked supper, and 
in the purple dusk that now filled the 
cafon we climbed the steep bank about 
three hundred feet before we found a 
ledge wide enough on which to unroll our 
blankets. It was no place to roll out of 
bed. We spent another restless night, 
awaking often to stare up at the patch of 
starlit sky, listening now and then to the 
night noises that sounded above the steady 
rumble of the river. : 

Early the next morning we tossed lines 
in the river, and in a few minutes trout 
were frying in the pan. The Salmon is 
one of the very best trout streams I’ve 
ever fished in. We made an early start, 
aware that three bad rapids were in store 
for us on the day’s schedule: Big and 
Little Mallard Falls and the Growlers. 

We portaged the Big Mallards under 
conditions similar to the day before. Here, 
a few weeks later, Captain Gueleke’s flat- 
boat was wrecked. We lined down the 
Little Mallards and came within an ace of 
losing our boat and equipment. Then we 
reached the Growlers. From the Big Mal- 
lards to the lower end of the Growlers is 
about five miles, with scarcely a break in 
the white water. Here the channel is 
copiously strewn with boulders and the 
impetuous river rumbles ominously. 


EDNESDAY was a hard, tense day 

of little progress, but by evening we 
were through the Growlers and reached 
Campbell's Ferry before dusk. Here a 
crude ferry-boat serves as the river link 
for the pack trail which comes out of the 
Chamberlain Basin to cross the river and 
penetrate far into the back country. The 
Forest Service had been striving to trans- 
port fire fighters into the basin, but the 
country was so inaccessible that they wer 
able to do little more than post guards t 
report its advance along a 35-mile front 
The fire came out of the basin at one place 
and burned down to the water's edge, but 
did not cross. 

Three miles below the ferry we reached 
Boise Bar and found a good cabin owned 
by a placer miner. This was an excellent 

camp; but, tired as we were, it was past 
midnight before we could stop gazing 
fascinated at the most gorgeous and awe 
inspiring sight we had ever seen. The high 
ridge across the river had been silhouetted 
against a red glow as the forest fire clim> 
ed the far side of the mountain. Huge 
Georgia pines on the very ridge stood at 
for a dreadful moment against an infer 
of roaring flames and swirling smoke 
The fire leaped at them, and they wet 
transformed into giant torches, w hich wert 
reflected in the rushing river, lighting 4 
the cafion with weird effect. 

Still burning, huge trees came crashing 
and plunging down the mountain to? 
river’s edge, sending up luminous clouds 
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of sparks. In the wake of the falling trees, 
dry grass and underbrush ignited, making 
vivid paths of fire back to the crest that 
would glow and dim. Rocks, dislodged by 
the trees, hurtled down the steep side, 
followed by avalanches of earth and stone, 
and splashed into the river. An hour after 
the fire had reached the ridge, the whole 
canon wall on that side was flaming. 
Weary as we were, the spectacle kept us 
staring minute after minute and hour after 
hour until the night was half gone. 

Leaving Boise Bar on Thursday morn- 
ing, we kept alert eyes on the fire side of 
the river to avoid dislodged trees and 
boulders that might plunge down on us. 
The going was better, and about 10:30 
we reached the junction with the South 
Fork. The added volume from this large 
stream lessened the danger from  sub- 
merged rocks. Bad rapids confronted us 
at Wind River Cafion, but a compensating 
feature was another sight of wild game. 
Four goats were in the group. They 
watched us curiously, and then bounded 
up the rocky wall. 

Soon afterward we 
twenty-four bighorn sheep. They were 
right at the river. Thirty feet away, we 
sat in the boat staring at them, and they 
returned our gaze with equal interest 
until we slapped a paddle on the water. 
Then they bounded along the slope into 
the trees, and up to the bare ridges above. 
We sat there thrilled. 

Thursday night we camped at Sheep 
Creek and found we had more than made 
up for our two bad days, being only thirty- 
seven miles from our destination with 
two days to do it in. Early the next morn- 
ing we ran into rapids that had us worried 
before we finally got through. We got 
another thrill where the current plunged 
between two huge rocks for a drop of 
eight or ten feet. The boat dived nose first, 
and we thanked the sponsons once again. 

At noon we had an experience worth a 
story by itself. At a swirling creek junc- 
tion something attracted our attention to 
the right-hand bank. We grounded the 
boat, climbed over boulders and came up- 
on—a rock garden! Flowers bloomed 
riotously ; trees were laden with a variety 
of fruits—and no one was in sight. 

A winding path led to a neat cabin amid 
tall pines. Here the lone inhabitant of this 
sequestered utopia greeted us with calm 
courtesy. In the same manner he accepted 
the bundle of newspapers we took along. 
It became apparent that he was content 
in this out-of-the-way spot. Depression? 
He hadn't heard of it. Politics? They did 
not matter. So long as a barge brought 
salt and flour and a few other staples, his 
life was tranquil. 


sighted a band of 


HEN we told the hermit we had 
come by canoe, he showed interest 
and went along with us to inspect the outfit 
and ask questions. Finally he answered 
questions about himself and his manner of 
living. Eighteen year. before, seeking to 
benefit his health, he had come from the 
fast. Friends advised prospecting as the 
ideal outdoor life and advised him to seek a 
fabled sand-bar rich in gold somewhere 
up the gorge. With a packhorse he trailed 
through the mountains, came out on the 
tiver and proceeded up it as far as he 
could. The country captivated him. 
Gold or no gold, this prospector for 
health and riches decided it was an ideal 
spot to live. Turning his horse loose, he 
decided that where the animal was con- 
tent to stop and graze he would build his 
cabin. Here was the spot, and eighteen 
years of happy, painstaking toil had 
Wrought out this little paradise. No gold, 
but abundant health had been his reward. 
Mee or twice a year he tramped out to 
4 near-by mountain settlement—twenty- 
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five miles! When we waved good-by at a 
turn in the river, we were not sorry for 
him. 
sorry tor us. 

The volume of water was ever increas- 
ing, while the rapids were a little less fre- 
quent. That night we stopped at Riggin 
Hot Springs, ten miles from our destina- 
tion. Once again we began to see farms 
along the river. 

Our final day’s journey brought us 
swiftly to a series of rapids that impressed 
upon us the fact that the journey was not 
over and vigilance could not be relaxed. 
We passed a group of farm buildings near 
the river. There was an automobile at the 
gate. This symbolized our complete re- 
turn to civilization. Just by way of fare- 
well the river caught us in one last rapid. 
Swiftly we careened between scattered 
boulders. The thrill was still there. 

And then we were gliding to the bank, 
stepping out and greeting friends who had 
motored more than 400 miles from our 
starting point to meet us here. We agree 
with Reverend MacDoug: il—the Salmon 
is a wild, rampaging river. But we hasten 
to add that the Salmon is a whimsical, 
rollicking river. And what a wonderful 
vacation trip that was! 

We encountered more than 400 rapids. 
Two we portaged and lined down eight— 
all the rest we ran. 


THE OLD WARDEN MAKES A 
SPEECH 
(Continued from page 35) 
largemouths ; there was some hybrids and 
suckers and minnows—and every last one 


of ’em was butter-fat. All livin’ right 
there, it seems, and happy as kids at a 
picnic ! 

“Mean anything? Not much, unless 


you look at some other figures. Next they 
went about three hundred feet down the 
shore and picked out a place that had 
the same kind of bottom, same tempera- 
ture, same depth, same amount of natural 
growth, and set their seine. They got two 
perch, twenty-six bluegills, ten sunfish and 
ten smallmouth bass.” 

He paused a moment. 

“If that don’t demonstrate something, 
boys, I don’t know what does! Those 
six thousand fish, and then some, were 
livin’ on not more than an acre of water, 
the lads figured. The forty-eight they took 
at the other place, it was guessed, ranged 
about as far. 


“Now, what I’m gettin’ at is this. We 
can't make too happy a home for our 
bass and our trout, no matter how good 


the fishing is in any certain water. My, 
with these roads and the automobiles and 


more and more people usin’ both, and 
tackle manufacturers expandin’ all the 
time, I don’t know what we're goin’ to 


do unless—well, 
alfalfa fields, 
duction. 

‘And it’s so danged simple! A few of 
us can remember b: ack to the old days 
when it was a job to fish these rivers and 
lots of our lakes account the brush. There 
was fish in those days! There was hide in 
those days! It may be argued that we've 
got too many fishermen, but my answer 
to that is that the more fishermen you 
have the more hides and lunch rooms you 
need for the trout and bass. While the 
population of fishermen has been growin’, 
the amount of hides and restaurants for 
the fish has been decreasin’, 

“IT don’t see how any harm can come 
from it. Maybe we'll waste a lot of effort 
maybe the artificial things we build on 
the bottoms won't stick. But we can make 
‘em stick if we keep tryin’. 

“Trout streams are somethin’ 


unless we fertilize our 
Jake, and step up the pro- 


else 











again, simpler in some ways. You can’t 
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BAMBOO ROD 


IS 1934 SENSATION 





The F-12 


SEASONED 


S105 
b ANGLERS 


CALL IT BEST EVER 











OFFERED AT THE PRICE 


Judge this Bristol Bamboo Fly Rod 
yourself—you who know really good 
tackle. Made of carefully selected Ton- 
kin cane tempered by Edwards. Six-strip 


| construction with an extra tip joint, 


all tip joints having chromium plated 
steel tops. 

It has nickel silver ferrules, is attrac- 
tively varnished, and wound with yellow 
silk and black trim. This grand rod 
comes in a heavy partitioned cloth case 
which will take a lot of punishment. 
Either 8, 814, 9 or 914 feet in length. 
And only $16.50. Examine it at your 


| dealer’s. Whip it. Man, it will make you 


itch to put it in action! 

This and other sensational Bristol 
Bamboo Rods (as low in price as $12.00 
for fly, $9.00 for bait casting) are, 
according to seasoned fishermen, the 
last word in tackle value. 


FREE new catalog of Bristol rods, 
reels and lines. Write today. 


| THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


123 Horton Street Bristol, Conn. 


FISHING TACKLE 





















Give Me 
Hildebrandt’s 
and I°ll Give You Fish 


They spin so easy . . . the slight- 
est motion sets them" going . 
always ready for action in ANY 
water... river, lake or trout 
stream. 

Four shapes of blades and 2 
thousand and one combinations of 
sizes and colors of finishes and flies. 

And a NEW ONE — Hilde- 
brandt’s FLICKER SPINNER — 
positively wicked on bass... @ 
brand-new spinner with action 
galore! that game fish just CAN’T 
resist. (Sample 35c.) 

Pan fish or game fish... there’s a size for 
them all and Hildebrandt’s will produce when 
other baits do and when other baits don’t — 
you can use them bait casting, fly-fishing, 
trolling or on a common cane pole. 

Hildebrandt’s HINTS for 1934 tells you 
about the new baits and the old ones; tells you 
how to get best results — lots of pictures — 
send for your FREE COPY — do it now! 


HILDEBRANDT 


532 High Street Logansport, Ind. 































FIREPLACE 
that Circulates 
the Heat 


Ideal for Summer Camps 


Now—a fireplace that heats every corner of 
the room and connecting rooms. Provides liv- 
ing comfort in cool Spring and Fall days—cuts 
heating bills. Only heat required in mild cli- 
mates and for summer camps. Burns any 
fuel. It is a double-walled metal form around 
which masonry is easily built. Costs but little 
more. Write for details. State if for home or 
camp—new or old fireplace. 

Heatilator Co., 583 E. Brighton 
Avenue, Syracuse, New York. 














NEW LIGHTWEIGHT 
GEP FLY ROD and 
Bait Casting Rod 


If your dealer is unable to 





supply you, send direct 


New, Up-to-Date Catalog! 
Send for your copy now! 


GEPHART MFG. CO. 
220 W. Illinois St., Chicago, Il. 





| Specialists in Steel Fishing Rods 





a 


SKINNER’S casting or trolling 
spoons are durable, reliable and 
of highest quality. Made in vari- 
ety of colors and sizes, retailing 
for 25c to 75c each. 





Ask your dealer or send for catalog. 


H. A. WHITTEMORE & CO., INC. 
89 Pearl St. Boston, Mass. 
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| of this length, 
| soft as thistle-down. 


trout fishing its first bad lick. Where do 
you cast for a trout, anyhow? Out on a 
riffle that’s as bald as I’m goin’ to be 
before long? Only now and then. You 
work the pools, you do. And what makes 


| pools? Rocks, yes; sharp bends, yes. What 


else? Stumps, snags, jams of driftwood. 

“Mind the gravel stretch on Twenty- 
Six? Everybody always just waded that 
to get some place else. Lovely water, but 
no hide. Three years ago that big elm 
at the ox-bow went over. The roots clung 
to the bank and held. The top went kind 
of crosswise to the current. It made an 
eddy there, and the current gouged her out 
and piled a lot of driftwood on the old 
top. Now you've got shelter and a deep 
pool. Last summer I saw one of the worst 
fly-casters I’ve ever watched just horsin’ 
‘em out of there until I thought his eyes 
would pop out of his head! 

“Maybe we'll see the state comin’ along 
and tippin’ trees in and making ’em fast 
to the bank with a cable before long. If 
that will work, you or I could do it. It 
ought to work, in the right places. Stumps 
can be rolled in too; but you’ve got to 
stake em down or make ’em fast some- 
how, or in high water they’ll go on down 
and maybe take out a bridge or, at the 
least, end up on a sand-bar where they 
won't do any good. 

“The University of Michigan has got out 
a book on trout-stream improvement re- 
cent. They’ve got a gang of professors 
there that they call the Institute for Fish- 
eries Research, and they do a lot of in- 
vestigating for the Michigan Department 
of Conservation. Their book is the latest 
thing I’ve read on how to help out a 
trout stream. 

“What I’m tryin’ to say is this: if I 
was to give you a notion of what to do 
as a club to help fishing, and one that 
wouldn't have any chance I can see of 
rarin’ back and hurtin’ the game, I’d say 
let’s look over our lakes that don’t pro- 
duce much; let’s try to get some gravel 
on the sand bottom; let’s build up the 
with commercial fertilizer—the 
| F ederal Bureau of Fisheries did that first 
in rearing ponds, you know—let’s make 
hide-outs na fry that will catch insect 
eggs and hold ’em. Let’s mess up our trout 
streams with stumps and things, and see 
what happens. And if we get busy now 
maybe by the time the 


survey gets into this county they’ll look 
our waters over and say: ‘Gee, here’s 
some fine fields! You’ve got enough of 


this and plenty of that. All you need now 
is some certified seed, which we've got 
on hand at the hatchery, and you sure are 
goin’ to have to holler for help to get that 
alfalfa in the barn!’ 

“Mr. Chairman and the 
boys, that’s as near as I 
makin’ a speech.” 


THE SHORT CAST 
(Continued from page 11) 


rest of you 
can come to 


of taking fish from hard-fished waters 
than we ever had before. With a leader 
the fly always alights as 
In addition, that sur- 
face-disturbing connection of line and 
leader is so far from the fly that it is no 
longer a disturbing factor. If the water is 
deep, you may get w ithin ten to thirty feet 
of the fish you are after. With the right 
fly and a long leader, success is practically 
assured. 

Remember that the more shallow the 
water the easier trout are disturbed by 
the approach of the angler. The following 
series of incidents illustrate this point. 

I have in mind a small spring brook, 
or streamlet. It is quite an amazing little 
stream, because it is commonly supposed 
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to be fished out and yet it contains 
large number of brown trout ranging 
from eight to sixteen inches. Its waters 
are crystal-clear, cold throughout the hot- 
test summer, and never get below a cer- 
tain level, no matter how severe the 
drought. The average depth of the water 
is six inches. There is only one exception, 
and that is a hole which attains a depth 
of five feet. A great part of this brook 
runs through open meadow and consists 
of alternate medium-fast riffles and long, 
shallow  stillwaters. 

The first time I fished this brook | 
made out very well in the riffles, but 
failed miserably in the stillwaters. If | 
succeeded in getting within casting dis- 
tance of such places without scaring the 
trout, I gummed up everything when | 
made my first cast, no matter how light- 
ly I dropped my fly on the water. Once 
the trout were frightened, they refused 
to show themselves for hours—in fact, 
if the disturbance occurred in the early 
morning, the trout would disappear until 
sunset; and if it happened after three 
in the afternoon, they wouldn't appear 
again that day. 


HESE fish had an amazing faculty of 

getting out of sight too. When they 
were first frightened, I would see an ex- 
citing array of swirls, wrinkles and fast- 
moving V’s which agitated the water to 
a great extent. This lasted but a moment, 
and then the stillwater would become as 
calm as glass, nor could you see a trout 
anywhere, although the bottom was per- 
fectly flat. It was a mystery to me until 
one day I saw the tail of one old bruiser 
sticking out of the silt directly under my 
feet. He had failed to get entirely under 
cover. 

Several times after this I saw trout dis- 
appear before my eyes—simply vanish 
from sight in the bottom silt. In other 
places the banks were undermined, and 
the trout used such holes for their hide- 
aways. The only trout which did not get 
out of sight were the natives. They rushed 
here and there frantically, but never got 
under cover. These brookies were small 
and evidently uneducated. On days when 
the browns were not feeding or on any 
day if you were careless in approaching 
the stream, you would swear there were 
no decent fish in it. But you could always 
see the natives, and they would always 
rise to a fly too, even though you were a 
bit careless. 

After several failures at this game 
of the stillwaters I finally tried out an 
18-foot 4X leader. Even with this, my 
very first cast resulted in a general rout. 
It made me disgusted and discouraged. 
Then I had another idea. When feeding, 
the trout invariably lay close to the bank, 
and I had always cast directly over them. 
Perhaps if I changed my tactics and cast 
so that my fly would alight in the center 
of the stream, it might serve to attract 
without frightening. 

The stillwater I chose for the trial 
was the largest of the brook. It was 
six feet wide, thirty-five feet long and 
averaged about five inches deep. Kneeling 
down in the riffle about five feet below the 
tail of this stillwater, I cast the fly so that 
it alighted well up at the head and directly 
in the center. There was a slight current, 
barely noticeable but enough to cause the 
fly to move slowly. The cast was com- 
pleted without the resultant commotion 
which would have denoted fright. Now if 
the trout could only be induced to travel 4 
few feet for the fly! 

Suddenly a half dozen V’s appeared 
on the surface of the water, two o 
them some six feet downstream: from the 
fly and three at various distances ranging 
from three to five feet. For an instant 
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I thought the fish had become frightened 
and were heading for cover, but then I 
realized that all the V’s were approach- 
ing the fly at an increasing rate of speed, 
and one finally reached a point some three 
inches from it. At that instant it dis- 
appeared in a tiny dimple. I never struck. 
As the trout took the fly he started back 
from whence he had come, and the hook 
went home against a taut line. 

Unless you have taken large trout in a 
tiny stream like this, you cannot imagine 
how thrilling it is. The fight of a 1%4- 
pound brown is equal to that of a 6- 
pounder in a large stream, and I’m not so 
sure that it isn’t even more exciting. 

That was one of the secrets of the 
shallow, spring-brook stillwaters. The 
other was to crawl carefully until you 
got within six or eight feet of the brook 
and then cast toward the bank where the 
fish lay. Between the two methods I man- 
aged to take some good trout from every 
stillwater in the stream. But JI couldn’t do 
anything with a cast longer than thirty- 
five feet, nor were results very satisfying 
with a leader shorter than twelve feet, un- 
less I fished from the bank, in which case 
acast of six feet was sufficient. 

As a vivid comparison showing the 
difference between the trout of the shal- 
low water and those of the deep pools, 
let me relate my experiences in the one 
deep hole the spring brook possessed. I 
have shown you how susceptible the trout 
in the shallow water were to the approach 
of the angler and the delivery of the fly. 
If you fished through the stream once, 
the balance of the day would bring noth- 
ing but a blank. And yet in the deep hole 
you could fish off and on throughout the 
entire day and get rises every time you 
did so. You could even stand directly at 
the side of the pool and take trout. A 
poor cast would not frighten them. But a 
long leader proved the most effective even 
here. You could get twice the number of 
rises when using a 14-foot leader that you 
could when using a 9- foot leader. These 
are valuable pointers to keep in mind, 


COULD cite dozens of instances of last 

season where short casts brought suc- 
cess after long casts had failed to pro- 
duce. Many of these experiences took 
place in fast runs where the fly apparent- 
ly acted all right when floating at the end 
of a long cast and yet failed to bring a 
rise. Often after fishing a fast run in this 
way I have used a rod-length cast over 
the identical water and taken some nice 
fish. Why? Because with the short cast 
there wasn’t any disturbing line on the 
water and no possible chance that the fly 
would act as if it were attached to a leader. 
Time after time I have fished with a 
long line, only to rise and miss fish after 
fish. On working these identical waters 
with a short line I have netted fish—which 
is quite different. 


Even after a pool has been fished 
thoroughly with a long cast it always 


pays to go over it again with short casts, 
both from the sides and from above, where 
the fly may be danced over the surface 
after it has floated to the end of the slack. 
When fishing boulder- strewn waters, the 
value of the short cast is beyond computa- 
tion, Here one finds many cross currents 
which ruin the perfect float of long casts 
but which may be worked nicely with 
short casts. Often the best way to fish a 
tock is to stand cross-stream from it, so 
that the fly may float directly at the base 
without the leader covering the water 
first. In many situations the short cast is 
the only possible answer to the problem. 
For the few times in.a season when one 
fnds a long cast necessary there are 
scores of times when the short cast is 
needed to bring success, 


In stating the length of casts I have} 
figured the actual straight distance from 
the angler’s feet to the point where the 
fly alights on the water. Often when mak- 
ing a ten-foot cast, fifteen feet of line | 
and leader may be cast from the tip of 
the rod, because of slack line, a possible 
loop and the degree of perpendicularity at 


| 
} 
| 
} 


| 


which the rod is held at the completion of | 


the cast. All the measurements given are 
accurate and were measured with a tape. 

Some may contend that it is impos- 
sible to cast a long leader unless a cer- 
tain amount of line is brought into play 
—in other words, that it would be im- 
possible to make a 15-foot cast with a 
15-foot leader. Against a strong wind this 
would be true, but under many conditions 
it is quite easy to cast a fly the length 
of the leader ‘without bringing the line 
into play at all. A fly handled in this way 
acts surprisingly natural—far more so 
than when the line is used in the operation. 

If you are not satisfied with your re- 
sults when trout fishing or if you are 


inclined to reach out for distance when | 


casting, try reducing your cast. Never 
cast any farther than is absolutely neces- 
sary. If you persist in this, you will soon 
find it easy to figure out just how close 
you can get to trout without scaring them | 
under different conditions and different | 
types of water. In addition, pick your posi- 
tion from which to fish with exceeding 
care. Be sure it is the most advantageous 
one—for yourself. If you do these things, 
you are sure to see an improvement in 
your trout fishing. 


THAT LITTLE VAGABOND, 
JACK SNIPE 
(Continued from page 18) 


observe the old Norman custom of hang- | 
ing birds until the feathers drop and of 
serving the entrails, cooked in cream or 
milk, with the snipe. Excuse me! 

View the whimsical, or little 
snipe from any angle, and he is a great | 


sporting proposition with all the attributes | 


of a classic game bird. He will lie to a 


dog, he is the peer of any game on the | 


table, and his endless whims, erratic flight 
and bewildering changes of pace make him 


no easy mark. Besides, he is so reckless, | 


brave and taunting that the inveterate | 
snipe shooter loves him and pursues him | 
with great zest. 

Perhaps Jack Snipe is a fool, but 1 
doubt this, unless all gamblers are fools. 
True, he takes desperate chances, with his 
life at stake. Nevertheless he beats most 
gunners at their game, and the best of 
them have less than an even chance 
against him. At any rate, put me down 
at the edge of an enticing bog, the known 
haunt of snipe, and I’ll not trade my 
shooting ticket in a veritable lottery for 
an absolutely sure thing in any other gun- 
ning field you can name. That’s how much 
I think of Jack Snipe. 


STRUCK BY A PYTHON 
(Continued from page 19) 
clothing grew white whiskers of mold; 
when my pillows and mattress smelled so 
bad that I flung myself on the bare floor 
to sleep. Day after day it rained. When an 
interval of sunshine would come, I would 

rush out and perform my many duties. 
Being sanitary officer, I had to inspect 
the butchering in the barrio, inspect the 
dimly lighted Chinese and Indian stores, 
hunt liquor and opium ; but most important 
of all, I had to hunt the anopheles mosquito 
in every stagnant pool of water and collect 
the larvae. We had no flies in Corregidor 
and no Aedies egypti mosquito to spread 
the dengue fever, but the anopheles were 
still with us and malaria was becoming 
(Continued on page 75) 
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EVIL TAKE the unpopular 

soul who neglects his pipe till it’s 
gooey and offensive. Bliss is reserved 
(at 15¢ the tin) for those pipe lovers 
who tend their briars and fill them 
with sunny tobacco. . . like Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh. This heavenly mixture of 
mild Kentucky Burleys brings ever- 
lasting happiness to a man’s tongue. 
It’s well aged and seasoned. Fragrant 
—but eternally mild. Try it. It may 
be the smoke you hoped youd some 
day find. (Kept fresh in gold foil.) 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corporation 
Louisville, Kentucky. Dept. U-4}. 
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HOW TO PITCH A TENT 
By Maurice H. Decker 


T sounds easy and looks easy but the 
correct way to erect your “rag house,” 
as the Southern folks call it, re- 
quires both care and thought. A tent 
must be put up square and tight and yet 
not so taut that the seams are strained. 
If you don't get it square and plumb and 
straight, it will warp and pull out of 
shape and always bag and flap. Loose, 
wrinkled canvas doesn’t shed water very 
well and a sagging, drooping tent starts to 
depreciate pretty fast and leaks long be- 
fore its normal span of 
life is reached. 


The most common 
and probably most sat- 
isfactory type of auto- 
touring tent is either 


square or nearly so, 


with a sewed-in canvas 
floor. The first step in 
erecting these is to get 
the floor staked down 
square. This looks easy 
but sometimes a_ few 
trials are nec essary be- 
fore you have it right. 
If the floor is staked in 


the form of a doatheid 
your walls and roof will 


not stand right. 

These auto tents go 
up quickly, for one gen- 
erally stakes the tour 
corners down and then 
raises the top up from 
the inside. I have seen 


an occasional tourist, 

» left home without unpacking and in- 
specting his tent, try to put it up by 
erecting the center pole first. However, 


there are other less provoking ways to 
umuse the assembled campers. By all 
means get familiar with your tent and 


the way to erect it before you leave home. 

I have pitched tents so many times that 
I can guess pretty closely when the floor 
is square. If you have any trouble in this 
espect, carry a short piece of non-stretch- 
ing cord which will exactly reach _ be- 
tween the diagonal corners when the tent 
is staked perfectly square. The old-fash- 
oned “6-8-10 rule” can be applied here. 
If your tent is 6 x 8 feet, the distance 
etween the diagonal corners will be ex- 
actly 10 feet, if the tent is square. 

he umbrella tent, one of our most 
popular models, has an awning that is 
stretched out in front as a sort of front 
porch and which is very handy to protect 
the open door and to eat and ‘cook under, 
as it sheds both the rays of the sun and 
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This department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











And a lot of these tents with 
this awning have no guy ropes at the 
rear corners, which is entirely wrong. 
The tension of the ropes that hold the 
awning taut puts a strain on the entire 
tent and gradually pulls it forward and 
out of shape. After your tent has become 
wet and is allowed to dry out in this 
distorted position, it assumes a warped 


the rain. 





Two girls set up this tent and made a good job of it, too 


form and will be hard to straighten up 
or erect without wrinkles. 

Two guy ropes, one fastened to each 
rear corner, are necessary to equalize this 
strain. They also make the tent practical- 
ly storm-proof. I like fairly long ropes, 
guys that reach out fifteen feet, because 
short ropes pull downward and buckle the 
rear wall. 

Some campers have two extra poles 
similar to those that hold up the front 
corners of the awning and place these in 
such a manner as to brace up the rear 
corners of the tent. Then short guys can 
be used in the back and this combination 
makes a very rigid tent. 

If your tent has assumed 
appearance, draw it back as 
mal form as you can. Let 
in a rain and when it has 
look much better. 

Choose your tent site carefully. First 
think of drainage. Sudden rains can flood 
low places to a surprising degree and 


a misshapen 
near to nor- 
it stand out 
dried it will 








make your night miserable and some- 
times dangerous. Ditch the tent if you 
have any doubt about the weather. If 


your tent has a center pole you should 
have a pretty level floor in order to get 
the tent up right. If the center ground is 
high, your pole will be too long and, if 
too low, the pole will not stretch the walls 
sufficiently taut. 

It is wise to act as though a storm 
were due each night and prepare accord- 
ingly. Have your rain-proof curtain ready 
to snap into place if a shower starts dur- 
ing the night. Drive your tent stakes down 
level with the ground. They must be flush, 
or nearly so, to hold the floor snug to 
the ground and keep the 
wind from lifting it. It 
is wise to carry two sets 
of tent pegs. They 
should be made of steel. 
When you receive your 
new tent, build your 
first fire with the nice 
blunt wooden pegs that 
the more thoughtful 
manufacturers have fur- 
nished you with and buy 
two sets of steel 


eel of these 
be 12 or 14 


pegs 


should 


inches 
long and some 6 or 8 
inches. Use the long 


ones for soft ground and 
the short ones in stone 
and gravel. Short stakes 
jerk up out of soft 
ground, while long pegs 
can not be driven deep 
enough in hard dirt to 
pitch your tent properly. 
Don’t worry about having too many pegs. 
They become lost quickly. 

Stretch your front awning so_ that 
accumulated water will drain off instead 
of forming a small lake in the center ol 
the canvas. I had one fill up this way 
and then a sudden gust of wind, coupled 
with the water’s weight, jerked out the 
stakes that held the awning and some- 
how the moisture was dumped inside, over 
our beds. It was rather a rude way to 
awaken folks at midnight but it taught 
me how to fix this front porch. 

Most tents have a large door in front 
which is covered by a bobbinet screen in 
mild weather. A door of generous dimen- 
sions is usually a sign of excellent tent 
design. One can appreciate the open front 
in hot stuffy weather. The bobbinet screen 
usually snaps down on both sides but the 
bottom has no provisions for fastening 
The side snaps draw it tightly against 
the tent sill. I used to pin mine with a 
big horse-blanket safety-pin in the center 
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and for several years I imagined the door 
was snake-proof. Just last week a per- 
sistently friendly cat nosed inside several 
times, to bunk on top of our blankets. 
If a full-grown cat could creep between 
the sill and the screen I began to wonder 
what on earth was going to prevent an 
equally friendly snake from coming in to 
warm his tootsies. We’ve got a row of 
snap-fasteners along the bottom now. 
They went on double quick after I men- 
tioned the snake racket to my wife. 

When a well-made tent starts to leak, | 
its term of useful life is by no means 
ended, unless it is badly torn or ripped. 
Even then, a handy person can mend it. 
The floor usually starts to leak first. This | 


suffers the hardest wear and when the 
water begins to work up from damp | 


ground it needs a coat of waterproofing. THE NEWEST AND FINEST IN BINOCULARS 


Turn the tent upside down, scrub the 
floor with soap and water and give it a . ‘ 
good treatment with any reliable water- . PORTSMEN will welcome these very latest dev elopments 


proofing liquid. Follow the directions care- in optical construction. The lucky owner will be the 
fully. It might be a good plan to coat the , 
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id some- floor twice, on both bottom and top. When envy of his mates. 

it if you the floor leaks, it is time to treat the entire : . cf . . ; . 

other oi ‘ont eect iS aii nite ats te teak tn. be Larger field of view. Increased illumination for dull 

uu should move dust and dirt. Scrub any spots with days, twilight, night use. Finer clearer image. Transform- 

er to get mild soap and dry thoroughly. Then paint able magnification—factory can convert your 6-power to 

yround is on the liquid with a paint brush and let ) a : “rT . "/P eS 

ig and, if stand until dry. an 8-power and vice-versa. Eyepieces focused individually 

the walls Lots of tents are sticky with excess or one-finger central focus control. Dust-proof; moisture- 
water-proofing compound when new but proof. Weight 20 oz., for one-hand use. Guaranteed for 

a storm don’t worry about this. It a. 2 ul De dif . 

‘e accord- leak-proof roof over your head and, purchaser's lifetime, 
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™ == sticky tent usually means that the manu- objective, represent quality that cannot be duplicated at 

tbe Sam, facturer didn’t spare his waterproofing. the prices, At your dealer’s, Literature on request. 
— As long as the pores of the canvas are , e) 

1 keep the filled with this preparation you can pack 

eer it, Te the tent wet and carry it for days when BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO., 718 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N.Y. @™. 

y two sets damp. I’ve been on trips when we had a 

Ss. They wet tent for weeks before we had the| __ 

e of steel opportunity to dry it out. But be cautious 

ty your when the waterproofing starts to get thin. < SLEEP WARM Where Night Finds You—Alway 

id =your It won’t take long then for a wet tent to 

1 the nice mildew and smell musty. Sure of Perfeet Comfort 
pegs that - 

thoughtful A CAMP CUPBOARD in Your World-Famous 
have fur- | 

th and buy By C. V. S. Purdy | WOODS Arctic Down 

steel pegs SINGLE room of any given size will | Sleeping Rebe 

_ hold a_ certain number of miscel- | (GET the remarkably efficient and delight- Self regulation for all changes of weather. 

“14 paaries laneous articles and still look neat, even T ye — Bape of a Woods For tent, cabin, cottage, sleeping porch or out 
14 inches ST eeee oi un. anda f nlace. Bev wo-Star Arctic Junior summer-weight robe. in the open. Two sizes: Large, $55.50; 

as 6 ae thi ee = these are om of place. Beyond Interlined with genuine Everlive down from Medium, $46.50. Order from saa ‘Sudhew or 

i€ ; this number the room cannot be made to Northern waterfowl. Lined with soft wool direct from us. We pay shipping cost any- 
the long look neat, though every single thing be plaid flannel. Covered with light, tough, wind- where in the U. S. Write now for free folder 

sround and in its proper pl ace. and-wet-proof fabric. showing all our famous Woods Sleeping Robes. 

* * a This cuph vard, the chief features of WOODS MFG. COMPANY, Ltd., 3401 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 
iort stake which are its many shelves and its ease of } —————— * 

t of soft construction, will harmonize with your 

- long pegs cabin whether it has a log wall or a plain 
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riven deep unfinished board wall. And it will keep Buy a new Remington LET US TAN 
ird dirt to out of sight a large number of things 
it properly. which otherwise would clutter up the TYPEWRITE 
many pegs: room. The cupboard is made of rough | YOU We 4 | 9} 

‘ boards, such as may be obtained at any 
BE SO that country mill. These boards are planed on ON LY 10¢ 
off imstead one side at the mill, the other side you, 


e center © yourself, can smooth up a bit with a hand A 
jay nl- ° 
) this wa} plane. It is not necessary to have them 


nd, coupled absolutely smooth—just enough so that Net weed os tolaile an. 









TAXIDERMY 
HEAD MOUNTING 
FUR DRESSERS 


ed out the they will not be catchy chine. A brand new s 
they ¢ y. regulation 
and some- Any soft wood will do—spruce, fir, ee. Portable. Simple to operate. Full set Furs Repaired or Remodeled 
ceige — cedar or pine. For ease of working, how- a, peor] 4 = —, i Send for Catalog 
ide way ™ ever, pine would be the best. this for only 10 
4 ae y 10c a day. Write today. Say: Tell 
t it taught The dimensions given are those of a cup- me how I can get new portable typewriter on THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR co. 


10-day free trial offer for only 10c a day. 
Remington Rand Inc., Dept. Z-2, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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or in front 
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board in my own camp. They need not be 575 Lyell Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 
followed exactly. Rather, the size should 


be determined by the space available to 
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Are You Still Passing Up 


the Foods You Love? 


D> you have to “coddle” a fussy stomach? 
Then learn how millions overcome gas, 
acidity, sourness and heartburn. They eat their | 
favorite foods—anything they like. Yet they | 
avoid fear of after-effects easily, by simply | 
topping off each meal with three, or four de- 
licious antacid Tums. Just ike candy—but | 
they dispel gas and neutralize excess stomach 
acids in a jiffy. Tums contain no soda or water 
soluble alkalice, only soothing insoluble antacids 
that pass off undissolved and inert when the 
acid conditions are corrected. At all drug- 
gists’—only 10c. Millions now use Tums. 


Beautiful new gold and blue 1934 Calendar- 

Thermometer. Also samples TUMS and NR—Just 

send name and address, enclosing stamp,to A.H 

Lewis COMPANY, Dept.CX-34, St. Louis, ito 

TUMS =; e aay 
—- x 


TUMS ARE 
ANTACID .. 
NOT ALAXATIVE 
For a laxative, use aoa safe, dependable Vegetable 
Laxative NR (Nature's Remedy). Only 25 centa. 
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CRUISING CAR 


With berths, lavatory, refrigerator, stove, radio— 
Ideal for vacations or touring. Cost over $7,000.00. 
Bargain to close estate. Details from E. B. Green, 
| Niagara Sq., Buffalo, N. 
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Taxidermy sSUPPLI = 


Quality Artificial Eyes, Teeth, gen- 
uine Jonas head forms, Tools, ma- 
terials, etc. Everything for the 
progressive Taxidermist. 








Send for 64 page Catalogue—Free 
JONAS BROS., 1021 Broadway, Denver, Col. 











/ TRAILER HITCH 


BALL JOINT —+t 
Can ’t Let Go! mo 
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Trailer House Blue Prints 36 x 24; Ideal 
or DeLuxe, $3 for 3 sheets. Over 5,000 ¢ | 
words instructions. Free with parts, sets or .& 

rebate when ordered. Guide to trailer build- 

ing 25¢. Free literature also. Order Today 


HAMMER BLOW TOOL CO.., 604 Third St., Wausau, Wis. 





| pieces 5 inches 


you will need the following: for the sides 
of the lower part, six pieces 5 inches by 
38 inches; for the sides of the upper, six 


pieces 4%4 inches by 35 inches; for the 


| lower doors, four pieces 67% by 35%; for 
'the upper doors, four pieces 634 by 33; 


for door posts, lower, two pieces 2% by 


38; upper, two pieces 214 by 35; jambs, 


lower, one piece 2% by 351: upper, one 
piece 2%4 by 3234; rails, lower , one piece 
2% by 30 inches; upper, one piece 24% by 
281%. To make the top of the lower half 
you will need three pieces, each 6 inches 
wide and 38 inches long and to cover the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| What the camp cupboard looks like, when 


finished 


top of the upper half, another three pieces 
5% inches by 36 inches. The shelves in 
the lower section are each made from three 
in width and 33 inches 
in length, while those above need each 
three pieces 41% by 3014. Besides all of 
which, about thirty running feet of lumber 
one inch in cross section will be required. 
This may be in any convenient lengths 
and is to be used for cleats, one at the 
end of each shelf, for the foundation of 
the cupboard and to fasten together the 
two boards which make up each door. 

To start building: first, fasten to the 
floor, a foundation, the outside dimensions 
of which are equal to the inside dimen- 
sions of the lower half of the cupboard. 
Then assemble the sides, using three pieces 
of cleat stock to hold the members to- 
gether. Place the cleats at intervals of 7 
inches, starting at 9 inches from the upper 
end of each side. This will leave, when 
the shelves are put into place, a deep space 
at the bottom of the cupboard in which to 
keep shoes and boots or any bulky articles. 
Now nail the sides to the wall and to the 
foundation, toe-nailing at top and bottom 
with finish nails. Nail on the top, which 
should have an overhang of two inches 
all around. Slide the shelves into place, 
though it is not necessary to fasten them 
at this time. Next come the door posts 
which are to be put on broad side to the 
front and on the outer edge of each side. 
The rail goes between these and is fastened 
to the sides of the posts and to the under 
side of the top. The jamb comes next. Nail 
it exactly in the center of the opening to 
the edge of each shelf and to the founda- 
tion. The doors may now be assembled 
and hung. Each is made of two pieces held 
together by two cleats. Be careful that you 
do not place the cleats in such a position 
that they will hit the shelves when the 
doors are closed. 

Wrought-iron hinges would be ideal, but 
|for the sake of economy ordinary “T” 
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hinges, blackened with stove polish (the 
kind which leaves no dust), are an excel- 
lent substitute. A button to hold the doors 
shut, and a pair of handles to open them, 
complete the lower part. The handles are 
made from natural crooks—alder or wil- 
low, in fact almost any bushy growth will 
supply them. 

The upper part of the cupboard is a 
duplicate of the lower, except for size. No 
foundation is necessary and there are four 
shelves instead of three. The spacing of the 
shelves is, of course, a matter of personal 
preference. But, for a container of a 
multiplicity of objects, many shallow 
shelves are far handier than a few deep 
ones. 

A mirror on the upper left-hand door 
will be found a great convenience. In this 
case no cleats will be needed for this door 
as the frame will take their place. But 
some of the shelves will have to be cut 
away in order to permit the door to shut 
properly. 

When the cupboard is done, fill it up, 
starting with the things on the table. Leave 
one layer there and begin on the bunks, 
working down as far as possible. Then 
start to make another cupboard. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
TO BARBECUE 


Campinc Eprror: 

am, more or less naturally, turning to Fretp 
& Stream for some information. 

I_ have a summer camp on a small lake up 
in Maine and am expecting to spend a month 
up there. Last summer we attempted to barbecue 
a small pig over a pit of coals but had finally 
to resort to the cook stove in order to properly 
cook the young porker. However, my morale is 
high and I intend to take up barbecuing as an 
outdoor sport next summer, What suggestions 
and information can you give me as to equip- 
ment, modus operandi, etc. 

_I will be very grateful for any help you can 
give me, 

Mayor G. Rate Meyer. 

Ans.—To barbecue an animal means merely 
to roast it whole and baste it frequently with 
a special dressing. A good one recommended by 
Kephart is the following: 1 pint of vinegar, % 
can of tomatoes, 2 teaspoonfuls of red pepper, 
1 teaspoonful of black pepper, some salt, 2 table- 
spoontuls of butter. Simmer together until they 
are completely amalgamated. 

Have a bit of clean cloth or sponge tied on 
the end of a stick and keep the meat well basted 
with the dressing as long as it is on the fire. 

o barbecue, dig a pit somewhat round and 
wider than the spread-out carcass of the animal. 
a a log fire in it of hard wood. When this 
has burned to coals, place a green log at each 
end of the pit and one on each side of it near 
the edges. Over the side logs lay green poles to 
support the meat, and thick enough not to burn 
through. If you can procure it, it would be a 
ons idea for you to get a sheet of wire netting 
to lay over this frame. 








Campinc Eprtor. 
FLY DOPE 


Campinc Epttor: 

I plan an auto trip to Glacier and Yellowstone 
Parks, via Canada, and I would be grateful for 
remedies for mosquitoes—the best thing to pre- 
vent their biting and the best cure for the bites. 
When I was in Glacier several years ago, they 
almost ate me up. 

Carotine P. Davis. 

Ans.—There is an almost innumerable variety 
of mosquito preventives. The most effective 
ones are not usually the most pleasant ones {0 
use, This is due to the fact that they contain 
tar, The idea in having tar as a base is to keep 
such preparations from evaporating too quickly 
when applied to the skin. 

Such common preventives as citronella or 
camphor, while quite effective, lose their 
efficacy in a few minutes and new appli- 
cations have to be made constantly. For this 
reason, if you want something that works, 
I would be inclined to recommend a preparation 
with a tar base—for instance, the one suggeste 
by Nessmuk, It consists of 3 ounces of pine tar, 
2 ounces of castor oil and 1 ounce of penmy- 
royal. This mixture should be simmered over 
a slow fire and then _ bottled. 

Among the more pleasant types of mosquite 
preventives, but not as effective as the one 
just mentioned, is a mixture of 1 ounce of | 
of citronella, 1 ounce of spirits of camphor am 
'% ounce of oil of cedar. 

To relieve the itching common to mosquito 
bites, moist soap gently rubbed on the bite 1 
usually very effective. Applications of ammonia 
or wet salt also prove —_—— 

AMPING EDITOR, . 
(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT 
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THE PHEASANT GUN 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


N concluding my series of articles on 
sporting firearms for use in America, 
I deliberately ignored the pheasant 
gun. It did not occur to me that my 
readers would consider a special weapon 
for this bird to be in any sense necessary. 

I should have known better, because I 
realize the awesome respect in which the 
ringneck is held by the average shooter. 
So in response to several requests re- 
ceived from our readers for a discussion 
of the pheasant gun, the following was 
written. 

To be perfectly frank, I have not a 
great deal of respect for the pheasant as 
a game bird, for, while a great lead-car- 
rier, it is the easiest to hit of all American 
upland game. I know 
this may bring a storm 
of protests in the form 
of verbal _ brick-bats 
from various parts of 
the country, in many in- 
stances accompanied by 
invitations to bring my 
gun and come out to this 
or that neck of the 
woods and take a crack 
at the pheasants “the 
way we shoot them.” 
Such offers would hold 
no terrors for me, be- 
cause I doubt if many 
\merican sportsmen 
have killed as many 
pheasants in both this 
country and abroad as I 
have in the last ten 
years, under all sorts of 
conditions. 

I have shot preserve 
pheasants and the wild- 
est of wild ones, from 
the swamps and wood- 
lands of the Eastern sea- 
board to the corn-fields 
of the Middle West. I have shot them 
over pointers, walked them up with 
springers and had them driven over me. 
| have shot them where there were fifty 
in the air at a time (which is confusing, 
to say the least) and have hunted them 
where we walked all day in order to put 
up one or two. And I say unconditionally 
that one does not have to worry about 
the gun he is using for pheasants. Any 
gun good enough for general upland shoot- 
ing is all that is required. 

This matter of hitting pheasants is 
purely psychological. In many parts of 
the country the bird is still rare enough, 
or at least the bag limit small enough, 


idited by Capt. Paut A. Curris 





This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











to make the bringing down of a pheasant 
an event to be talked about. If the shooter 
is Over-anxious, if he is afraid he is going 
to miss before he lifts his gun, he should 
remember that this big, noisy, gaudy 
rooster that flounders up in front of him, 
making a great to-do about it, is not 
getting away fast at all. As a good shot 
said to me not long ago, in discussing 
pheasants at the end of a morning where 
we had accounted for our limit in about 





three hours, “You know, Curtis, a man 
who calls himself a fair shot should really 
never miss one of these things.” And that 
is a fact! 

In a field trial which I attended this 
autumn, one of the official guns shot at 
fifty pheasants and missed one. He is not 
pinning medals upon himself about it 
either, because there are hundreds of men 
who could do the same thing with as 
much practice as he has had. However, 
I defy any man, under field-trial condi- 
tions, to do as well on any other bird 
that flies, whether it is quail, ruffed 
grouse, woodcock, snipe or doves. By 
comparison, the pheasant is easy because 





it takes so long to get under full headway. 

Under normal conditions, in the course 
of a day’s sport, you will have an occa- 
sional hard shot at the wise old rooster 
that scuttles across a swamp or down a 
hedge-row and breaks cover about fifty 
yards away. Taking them as they come, 
however, throughout the season, they are 
rather easy. The only way you can make 
them difficult is by driving them from a 
distance over high woods towards the 
guns—which is the conventional manner 
of shooting them in Europe and on some 
of the larger private preserves in this 
country. Then they develop an astounding 
speed, but even then they do not require 
a special gun. 

The men I know here and abroad, who 
shoot pheasants in this manner, use the 
same guns that they would for grouse 
and other upland game in this country. 

I dare say that before 
I started shooting for 
the field trials in 1924, 
I had a great deal more 
respect for pheasants 
than I have now, but 
since that time, shoot- 
ing some ten or twelve 
days a year in trials and 
on the private preserves 
to which this trial shoot- 
ing invariably — brings 
many invitations, I shoot 
quite a few pheasants in 
the course of a year. 


OWEVER, I know 

that if I shot as 
many ducks or quail a 
season, they would not 
become as easy to hit as 
the pheasants. One thing 
that the field trials teach 
is staunchness. You have 
to let your birds get well 
out so that the dogs 
have every opportunity 


Pheasants are fond of these sumac-covered hillsides in the early autumn to show their staunch- 


ness and skill as retriev- 
ers. It is common practice to ride out a 
pheasant thirty-five or forty yards before 
you press the trigger. A fifty- to sixty- 
yard retrieve is what is required and it 
is really surprising with what consistency 
one can do this, even with a light modi- 
fied-choke shotgun. 

When I was in my late ’teens and used 
to make an over-night journey on the 
train to Geneva, New York, for the open- 
ing-day’s pheasant shooting, I was duly 
impressed by the respectful admiration of 
all the local farmers for the pheasant. 
I was told that what you needed for them 
was a heavy duck gun. Some of them 
went so far as to say that nothing was 
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A NEw CARTRIDGE 


that keeps the bore of your gun clean 





THE PETERS BALLISTIC INSTITUTE perfects a secret 


process of invisible lubrication that sets a new standard for accuracy 


The Peters FILMKOTE Cartridge is now ready 


ID you ever watch an _ expert 

marksman “warm up” his gun 
before a rifle match? Why doés he do 
that? To foul the barrel and create a 
“normal” barrel condition. Otherwise 
his shots “walk off” the center of the 
target-—and he must change his sights 
to take care of this drift. 


That residue in the gun-barrel is a 
problem ammunition makers have 
worked on for years. Lubricated car- 
tridges by the thousands have been 
made, tested, discarded. Gun “fouling” 
temained a problem—until it was 
finally solved in the Peters Ballistic 
Institute. 

And now you are reading the first 
public announcement of this outstand- 
ing contribution to the science of fine 
marksmanship. A cartridge that is 
coated with a secret and invisible lu- 
bricant—a cartridge that will keep gun- 
barrel clean and keep the course of 
your bullet true. It is the new Peters 
FILMKOTE Cartridge! 

FILMKOTE, now available in Peters 

tim-fire cartridges, brings many 
revolutionary advantages to the man 


who shoots. It looks—and is—clean. It 
has no oily, filmy feel. Dump a handful 
of Filmkotes into your pocket—take 
them out, look! They pick up no lint, 
no tobacco shreds, no foreign particles 
to mar the polished surface of your gun. 
Filmkote reduces friction and wear in 
the rifle—in$ures a uniform barrel con- 
dition at sub-zero or 100 degrees. The 
day of greasy, sticky cartridges is gone— 
a better, truer, cleaner cartridge is here! 


~ - ~ 


HE Peters Ballistic Institute dedicates 

this newest ammunition advance to 
you—to all men who shoot. And it is a 
promise that the work of these ballistic 
scientists will never end until the perfect 
ammunition is made. That may never be. 
But that is their aim—and all their energy, 
all their uncanny equipment, is directed 
to that end. When you try the new Peters 
Filmkote .22 you will realize that their work is 
well worth while. THE PETERS CARTRIDGE 
Company, Dept. C-27, Kincs MIs, Onto. 


PETER 
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Finer Marxsmansuir! Until re- 
cently the acceptance standard for 
fine ammunition was 5.5 inches 
distribution at 200 yards. With 
Peters FILMKOTE Cartridges, 
the circle is reduced to 3.37 inches! 


AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 
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Again 
STEVENS 
scores with a 
rifle value that 
is unmatched in 
the entire sport- 
ing arms field. A 
“man’s size,” safe, 
self cocking single 
shot rifle with high 
grade rear peep sight 
with elevation and wind- 
age adjustment... and 
hooded front sight with 3 
interchangeable posts. 


SEND for descriptive literature. 
053 Springfield with 

q peep rear 
and hooded front sights . : ‘Se $7-60 
333 Springfield with flat top open 8G-50 


rear and gold bead front sights . 


J. STEVENS ARMS CO. 
Dept. E 2, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Owned & Operated by Savage Arms Corporation 












Gets Left in 


L E AD Gun Bores.. 
Use HOPPE'’S No.9 
and Clean it OUT 2 


Regular use of No. 9 keeps 
both leading and metal fouling 
out of the barrel—prevents rust. 
HOPPE’ 
LUBRICATING OIL 
keeps working parts friction- 
free—outside surfaces  rust- 
free, polished. Won't gum. 


At your dealer's—or send for 
trial bottle No. 9 by mail 10c, 
trial can Oil 15¢. Gun clean- 
ing guide FREE. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2310 N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











5OX SPOTTING SCOPE & TRIPOD 













No. 304—One draw 251%” long, 21” 
closed; objective 1%”; all metal 
body; finished in black, stipple 
enamel. Hi-power and re- 


markable value at our 
special price . $695 

-95 ppd. ; 
Postpaid 
Tripod 20”, all metal, 
with revolving, tilt- 
ing universal joint. 
Packed complete in 
container and in 
cluded. 
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new catalog £2 Deposit on 
O.D."8 





Firearms, Binoculars, Telescopes, Microscopes, etc 


A. LEE SALES CO., 35 West 32nd St., New York 
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‘we NEW CATALOG SI 
Just Out... . All Latest Prices! 
Stoeger's GREEN COVER Catalog No. 21 
America’s Most Complete Arms Catalog 
Contains over 2000 American & Imported 
Rifles, Shotguns, Pistols, New Models, Gunstocks, 
Scopes, Targets, Ammunition, Parts & Accessories, 
described with new prices. Over 1100 illustrations. This 
remarkable catalog now ready to help every gun owner and 
shooter in the sel. of gun equip t and accessories. 
ew Send 25c in stamps for 152 page arms catalog 
a. FE. STOEGER, INc. 
507 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) New York, N. Y 
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worth while but a pair of 32-inch full- 
choke barrels and a load of No. 2 shot. 
Readers of Fretp & StrEAM write to me 
by the score who are still trying to bag 
a Chink with such combinations of ammu- 
nition and ordnance and bemoaning their 
lack of success. 

Probably more pheasants are lost by 
over-gunned shooters than are crippled 
by those under-gunned. In the first place, 
a ringneck is a great big mark to hit and, 
as I stated before, it gets away slowly. 
If a man takes his time and coolly puts 
his muzzle on it and draws ahead, in line 
with the direction of flight, until he sees 
a space about the length of a pheasant 
between his sight and the bird, he should 
dump it every time—but, mind you, I said 
“the length of a pheasant.” That great tail 
is very deceiving and putting a shot into 
the feathers of it will not stop the bird. 


LTHOUGH the pheasant is easy to 
hit, it is admittedly tough and must be 
centered if you are going to bring it down. 
There is all the time in the world to do 
this before it can get out of range at the 
average rising distance and, in conse- 


| quence, there is no need for a full-choke 
| gun which cuts down the killing area and 


handicaps the sportsman—nor is there any 
need for large-size shot. In fact, within 


| forty yards, sevens are more deadly than 


twos, because more of them will hit the 
head and break the neck and wings and, 
at that range, they will drive half through 
the body. Leaving aside preserve shooting, 
where the birds are very plentiful, we 
must admit that, although easy to hit, 
ringnecks are hard to hunt. 

At the first sign of an offensive on 
opening day, most of the gaudy old 


| Chinese gentlemen in the neighborhood 


will say, “City folks around again!” and 
high-tail it into the nearest swamp where 
they hide their gaudiness under the peet- 
hags, like the crafty Orientals they are, 
until times are better. Who would not? 
How would you like to be eating your 
breakfast in the early morning dew and 
see an army of bandits marching upon 
you in line from the other end of the field? 
That is what the first day’s pheasant 
shooting is like in New York, New Jersey 
and Connecticut. If a pheasant takes the 
air within ninety yards of said line of 
skirmishers, he is saluted with about fifty 
tokens of esteem in the form of Super-X, 
High-Velocity or some other variety of 
ultra-powerful shells from our best load- 
ing companies. As Ed Crossman says, 
“That’s what makes the wild game wild- 
er!” and I would like to add that that is 
what makes the wild shooters wilder. 

If the gunners went out singly or in 
pairs, they would kill many more birds 
than they do. But pheasant shooters have 
a way of ganging up. As a result, it is 
every man for himself when a bird takes 
wing and the exhibition of marksmanship 
accruing therefrom is certainly not inspir- 
ing. You cannot do your best if, every 
time a bird flushes, you feel that you must 
beat a half dozen companions to the shot. 

In brief, all a man wants for pheasant 
shooting is a light, handy double-barrel 


| gun that will not fatigue him to carry 
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around on an all-day tramp, especially 
when he has to contend with the toughest 
kind of walking. Preferably, in my opinion, 
it should be a twelve- or sixteen-bore, of 
about 634 pounds weight and with 28-inch 
barrels, the right improved cylinder and 
the left modified or full choke. Although 
a modified choke is ample, the full choke 
will bring down an occasional bird at a 
bit longer range. Yet, a higher percentage 
of long shots throughout the season could 
undoubtedly be made with a strong modi- 
fied barrel giving a sixty-five per cent 
pattern. With it should be used one of 





the standard high-speed loads of progres. 
sive powder throwing 1% ounces of 
chilled No. 6 shot if a twelve-bore, and 
1% ounces if a sixteen. 

One will say that such a gun would 
recoil severely, but the walks are long 
and the shots are few to the average 
pheasant shooter. Better a little more 
pounding on the shoulder and a little less 
fatigue in the arms! After all, a properly 
fitted stock, with a soft rubber pad, does 
a great deal in this direction. 

The average man would be best fitted 
with a gun stock 14% inches in length 
and with 2% inches drop at the heel and 
1% inches at the comb and with about a 


Photo R. Leckie-Ewing 
It takes a pretty husky retriever to prop- 
erly handle these Orientals 


2-inch pitch. If he is more than five feet 
nine inches in height, I would increase the 
length of the stock to 14% inches, for 
long, straight guns are inclined to shoot 
high, which is an essential attribute in a 
good pheasant gun. 

There are many successful pheasant 
shooters using the twenty and, in so far as 
killing power is concerned, I would ask 
for nothing better. For a tough bird of 
this size, however, the twenty should be 
slightly more choked than would be neces- 
sary in a gun to be used primarily in 
cover. I did a lot of pheasant shooting 
with a 61%4-pound twenty, the right barrel 
modified to fifty per cent and the left full 
choke. In the twenty, the left barrel, be- 
cause of the distance of the second shot, 
should be full choke. One of the best 
pheasant shots I know uses a twenty-eight- 
bore. Incidentally, I have killed quite a 
few ringnecks with the three-inch .410- 
gauge shell, although I would, under no 
circumstances, recommend it for such 
heavy birds. 

The gist of all this is.to not over-gun 
yourself, The gun you use for snipe and 
rabbits and other upland game is gun 
enough. The important thing is to use a 
heavy load which will give deep pene- 
tration and sufficient density of pattern in 
a modified barrel such as would be used 
for upland game. 


HE only man I would advise to get a 

special gun for pheasants is the duck 
shooter who does not possess an upland 
gun, because I personally would not want 
to drag around a 734- or 8-pound gun on 
a twenty-mile hike. . 

In conclusion—do not let these highly 
decorated foreigners buffalo you! They 
are not hard to hit. Their claim to respect 
lies in their beauty, the hardihood which 
permits them to withstand severe winters, 
their craftiness in fending for themselves. 
in out-witting man and dog and their ust 
as an article of food. As a target, how- 
ever, they are nothing to brag about. 
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eS- THE RESURRECTION OF 
of REVOLVER SHOOTING 
and By Philip B. Sharpe 
uld T’S here at last—a new game which | 
ong | les to do for revolver shooting | 
age what skeet has done for the shotgun! And | 
lore they have been calling it “Cracker.” But 
less let’s begin at the beginning. 
erly Down at the Springfield, Massachusetts, | 
joes Revolver Club they have a live-wire mem- | 
ber—one Walter F. Roper. Roper works | 
tted for an arms plant but he shoots for sport. | 
igth He has always shot for sport. Roper also | 
and rarely detours when he strikes an obstacle | 
ut a —he climbs over it. And thus he gets | 
ideas. 
Some months ago he told me the story 
of a new game. 
“It all came about one day,” he ex- 
plained, “when a new member of the club, 
oe who had proven himself an excellent shot, 
Eves came in for a friendly chat. 
“I'm giving up pistol shooting for golf, | 
Walt,’ he says. ‘I don’t get any kick out 
of holding and grunting in slow fire any 
more and darn little in paper target shoot- 
ing of any kind.’” 
After he left, Roper started filling up 
the ash tray with butts and boiling the old 
gray matter. He had been out polishing up | 
a bit with a Peters automatic target- E ° 
thrower and his little .410. A couple of | xper SO RS ance 
those small, flat Peters’ Duvrock “clay” | 
targets lay on his desk. He picked one up | f h 4 C4 
and started twirling it eH seein ae ot or your next unting trip 
Suddenly, a remark which insulted his dig- 
om nity the last time he was at the Springfield Take advantage of the experience 
Swing Revolver Club pistol range burst forth 
prep from his memory. and knowledge of the Western Staff 
A spectator, watching the excellent 
shooting of some of the club's experts— As manufacturers of ammuni- ure and results of your next 
~_ who op en e —_ members of the United tion weare constantly receiving _ hunting trip 
se the States Olympic Teams— e i ig 3 
‘ for and cmaenek baeeaee: A eae letters from hunters seeking in- In that connection there are 
shoot down to the skeet field; there isn’t any- formation pertaining to ammu- _ several important advantages to 
ino thing to see here!” Ye nition, guns and equipment. be gained by using Western 
Ah! An idea! Many of these sportsmen are _ Lubaloy cartridges—or Western 
asant From the accumulation of debris piled confronted with particularly Super-X, Xpert or Field shot- 
far as on the desk, Roper recovered a ruler. knotty roblems which they —_ gun shells. Each is specially de- 
d ask Soon he had jotted down the size of that haven't beenabletosolve.Often —_ signed for the type of shooting 
ird of Duvrock. Ah! About the same size as the answer hinges upon a tech- for which it is intended. 
ld be the standard 50-yard No. 10 ring. Now for nical point which only a ballis- Western Lubaloy Soft Point bullets 
neces- a game. In skeet you fire a shot. If you tic expert could be expected to foe the .270 Winchester, .30 06, -30'- 
yg: é gM : roa” oe k . Frequently the answer is 0 and .500, Savage ase special ad 
ily in break the bird, it’s a hit—one point. If ROW. Frog y : signed for deer shooting. The thick- 
poting you miss, it’s a total loss—no consolation found in our files covering the ness of the Lubaloy jacket and the 
barrel score of an eight, nine or even seven. It’s | experiences of hunters in vari- —— of anpseed ine have been 
i aig ’ seven. iS £ North America worked out so that the bullet expands 
ft full a loss. His new game would be like that. | ous oeHeas > properly in deer and similar thin-skin- 
ol, be- Hit the bull, it’s yours! Miss—too bad! and other parts of the world.  nedanimals. LubaloySoft Point bullets 
| shot 3ut let Roper tell the story: If h : may also be obtained in the popular 
y: | you have any questions or .30°30 Winchester and other calibres. 
. best ; | shooting problems that we can The Coupon below will bring you free 
eight ee HAT Duvrock would be my target,” help you wish please feel freeto _literature on Western ammunition and 
uite a he decided, “but the game had to be call upon the Western staff of eaten 64- oc Soond rise 
410- more than just breaking them. It had to | technical experts for assistance. Wecasdiaussaied so hearibans bon. 
ler no have obstacles, like skeet. In the wing Take advantage of this special- Ww cC id 
such game, however, different angles of shoot- ized service—offered for your pee ge res — to Conutae 
ing solve this point. I couldn't see any way | benefit without charge. It may ngs eabaiiens teats 
er-gun to do it with ‘bustable’ bull’s-eyes, so I add considerably to the pleas- Jersey City, N. J., San Francisco, Cal 
pe and had to think of something else. | 
is gun “So I got a large square of heavy card- | 
use a board at an outlay of 2c—they come 
pene- around bales of paper—and set fo work 
tern in on it. The sheet was 28 by 35 inches. 
e used “First I drew a line across the bottom 
of the sheet—it lay before me horizontal- 
ly—just 434 inches from the edge. Ten | 
o get a inches above that I ruled another line, 
e duck and ten inches above the second came still 
upland a third. Five inches from the left and 
vt want right edges I made a cross. Then at six- 
gun on inch intervals across the ruled line I made 
ol other crosses. When I got through, I had 
highly three rows, one above the other, with five | 
! i d s on each. WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 322 Adams St., East Alton, IIL. 
or “ch PY oe oe ae an es | ‘ Gentlemen: Please send, free, your literature on Lubaloy Center Fire Cartridges [_] 
winters, I had fifteen i ont Avon go Western Shotgun Shells [_] and a copy of your Rifle and Pistol Ammunition Hand Book [_]} 
nselves. of ordinary brass screw hooks at a mear-| J Name .---.-.eeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeceeseseseseee cess ceseeeseeesseeeseeeees | 
reir Use by hardware store—the small kind de- DIE. sacsancsccccosscectacs cigs snus sidste is oannnie adie pleemeanteen | 
t, how- signed for use in cupboards. ll | 
about. ee th Sled ST Was tated to Came! dice eee etait eran ee 
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OIL YOUR GUNS WITH 


7 


CLEANS, OILS 
PREVENTS RUST 


Scientific blending from 
three oils makes 3-in- 
One do much more than 
ordinary oils to keep 
gun action easy; barrels 
rust-free. Use often for 
the best results. 





RELOADING TOOLS 


produce accurate 
Pistol and Revolver reloads 
for Target Practice and 
Match Shooting 


Expert shooters reload for indoor and outdoor 
matches, using practical, well designed Ideal 
Tools. Line is complete. 700 combinations of 
bullets available. Ask us about SHOT Shell re- 


loading. Mention gauge 
and gun. 
Send For This .360344 


160 Page Ideal 
Hand Book 


with complete in 
formation, valu 
able tables, de- 
scription of all 
Ideal Tools. Writ- 








ten by eminent 

U. S. authorities 

Mailed postpaid, 38S. & W. 
Si Special 





THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


STOP Your Rupture 
—» Worries! 


Why worry and suffer with that 
rupture any longer? Learn about 
my perfected invention. It has 
brought ease, comfort and happi- 
ness to thousands by assisting in 
relieving and curing many cases 
of reducible hernia. It has Auto- 
matic Air Cushions which bind 
and draw the broken parts 
together as you would a 
. broken limb. No obnoxious 
C.&. Brooks, Inventor springs or pads. No salves or 
lasters. Durable, cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. 
ware of imitations. Never sold in stores nor by 
agents. Write today for full information sent free 
in plain, sealed envelope. E 
587-H State St., Marshall, Michigan 


H. C. BROOKS, 
tile Scopes 
. 

Closing Out Few Cents On Dollar 

5 POWER PRISM RIFLE SCOPE. Chance of lifetime. 

Improved model. Nothing better at any price. Only 7” 

long. Graduated elevation, windage, etc. 95 yd. field. Sole 

leather case. Cost U. S. Gov't $50. Closing at few cents on 


dollar. CATALOG FREE. Binoculars, field glasses and 
other optical goods. Largest assortment in America. 



















DuMaurier Co., Dept. 23, Elmira, N. : A 















2 YEW METHOD GUN BLUER 


Makes old guns like new 
Will not injure steel. 
No heating is mensceary. ° 00 
Restores the finish on 5 
guns in ten minutes for.... 
Send for circular 
“What Gunsmiths Say’’ 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Box F. S. 15, New Method Bidg. 
Bradford, Pa. 
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fifteen Duvrocks on those hooks, so that 
I could shoot at ’em. And did I sweat 
blood! Mister Peters built those things 
to scale through the air so you could 
chase *em with a charge of shot. He 
hadn't, apparently, anticipated my new 
duty for them. 

“Well, I put in a hard evening. I took 
a hundred of those little fragile discs and 
drilled a hole through the top edge of 
every one of them. And drilling holes in 
egg-shells isn’t conducive to good humor 
and a gentle disposition. 

“Anyway, I did it. And then I took 
‘em out and tried ’em. It was a whale of 


|a lot of fun. I busted the birds and went 





back for more. But here I balked. If I 
tried the game at the club, and the boys 
got started on it, I’d wed myself to an 
undesirable, yet permanent, job of drill- 
ing holes in those delicate pitch discs. 

“Next came a batch of spring-clip 
clothes pins. They worked, but were bulky 
and took your attention off the black bull. 
Also, that big white pin appeared to gulp 
a whole mouthful from the top edge of 
the black. That would never do, even 
though it was better than boring holes 
in Duvrocks—which is about as thankless 
a task as that of the fellow who bores 
holes in macaroni. 

“Finally the picture cleared up. And it 
was so simple. I bought a box of 100 
paper clips—the serrated kind with the 
non-skid tread where they slip over your 
paper. Only paid a nickel for the pack. 

“These paper clips were the answer. 
You slip them over the edge of the target 
and then hang them on the hooks. They 
last more or less indefinitely—unless a 
bullet hits one.” 

The shooting rules are as simple as 
they are interesting. First you assemble 
a backstop to make sure that those bullets 
are not going to ramble off all by them- 
selves when the work at hand is finished. 
It can be a pile of sand, a stack of logs, 
a bank or sheet steel. 

Then you put the pasteboard on a light 
framework, mount it rigidly in front of 
the backstop, measure off 25 yards, and 








you are ready to go to work—on the 
ten-ring. 

The shooter uses any type of handgun, 
revolver or automatic pistol, and any 
caliber from .22 to .45—or larger if he 
has one. Single-shot pistols are barred 
for obvious reasons. 

Under the rules developed by Roper 
and the boys at the Springfield Revolver 
Club, the shooter fires five shots slow fire, 
offhand, of course. He may take his time. 
Then he reloads and, at a signal from 
the score-keeper, he starts off on “timed- 
fire” rules. He must shoot his five shots 


in twenty seconds. Shots not fired in this 
time count as misses. That string goes jn 
the general direction of the middle row 
of dangling ‘“doohikies.” 

Next comes a still greater test—rapid 
fire. The shooter must discharge all fiye 
shots in the customary ten seconds. The 
general idea is to break five targets. Does 
this sound simple to you? Can you break 
all fifteen in each “round?” 

Let’s look at the first real tryout of 
this game of cracker. The boys at the 
Springfield club thought that a good time 
to introduce it would be at the New 
England Championship Matches of the 
United States Revolver Association. Did 
it go over? Boy! And how! 


OPER and a few of the boys doing the 

dirty work for the meet thought it 
would be classed as a “novelty match”, 
but this idea didn’t set well. It wasn’t to 
be a novelty. It was to be a new game 
—a regular feature of future club activi- 
ties. So away off to one side, distant from 
the regular pistol targets, they built the 
new 25-yard range and backstop. 

The gallery at a revolver shoot is about 
the most bored-looking bunch of humans 
one can find anywhere. They usually 
come because they can’t help it—wifie 
hoping during the first hour that the Old 
Man will carry off the honors; for the 
next three not caring whether he does 
or not; and for the last two or more, 
hoping despairingly that he’ll be disquali- 
fied so she can take the kids and go home. 

But at the New England Champion- 
ships the shooters came over to try out 
this fool game. And the gallery began to 
collect. Here’s the reason: Something 
happens when you make a hit. And that 
something can be seen by the gallery and 
by the other shooters ! 

It is amazingly similar to skeet. The 
squad stands around, awaiting its turn. 
Visitors and guests watch from various 
points of vantage. If the bird breaks, the 
crowd likes it. If you miss—well, you 
miss. It doesn’t matter if you roll your 
string around the edges in a score which, 





A close-up of the Stowell 
plinker 


target-frame and 


hanger 


on paper targets, might possibly be classed 
as “just cutting into the ring for every 
shot”—your score would be a nice, fat, 
juicy zero. The rules say that you must— 
as in skeet—see at least a piece break off 
the target. And if you get your bullet with 
half its diameter into the edge—well, there 
just isn’t any argument about the score. 

Roper comments on the similarity this 
way: “How would you like skeet if you 
had to find each bird after every shot to 
see if it had been hit?” 

This new game looks easy—but take the 
writer’s word for it and that of some of 
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the truly expert shots of the Springfield 
Revolver Club and other New England 
crack shots—it is a long way from being 
easy! Why? ; 

The targets are the size of the ten- 
ring of the standard 50-yard target, but 
the shooter has been accustomed to shoot- 
ing at a six- or eight-inch bull, and he 
then thinks he is good because a bunch 
of the shots happen to find their way into 
the ten-ring. What the target shooter 





at . oy 


What the Stowell target frame and hanger 
look like 


really does is hit the big black, and the 
tens come mostly by luck, plus proper 
sight setting. The same shooter, given the 
ten-ring only to hit, falls down miserably. 

Cracker is a great game to take the 
ego out of the expert. It’s a bit unfair, 
perhaps, to pick on a definite individual, 
but he won't mind and here’s a bit of the 
truth: At Springfield there's a chap 
named Harold Shierman who isn't at all 
excited over a score of 235 x 250 at fifty 
yards.... Ye writer just paused to figger 
up and see if all the targets he has shot 
at fifty yards total 235. 

Well, Shierman missed every dog-gone 
target at slow fire on his first fifteen 
rounds at cracker! At the Champion- 
ships he spent over $3.00 in re-entries at 
this new game—and the charge was but 
I5c per round of fifteen shots. His object 
was to make a respectable score. 

But Shierman was not alone. The happy 
gathering of New England's best shots 
all tried their hand at ‘the game. And 
as at skeet, they began with mighty 
low scores. At this one match, with three 
boards in play to permit three shooters 
to fire at once, and in which nearly 5,000 
shots were fired, the day’s average was 
only 7 x 15. Laugh that off! 





RACKER is the most fascinating, 
humbling and difficult of all shooting 
games, bar none, that this writer has ever 
seen, heard of or tried. There are no 7's, 
8's and 9's to pad up the score and ease 
the shooter’s feelings. The sport has ex- 
actly the same “come-on” that makes 
‘nuts” out of sane shotgun men when they 
try skeet and miss some easy birds. It 
either makes a shooter stay with it until 
he’s broken a fair number, or shows up 

a yellow streak so that he quits cold. 

: Roper gave vent to bis idea on scoring: 
lf aman stands up and shoots at a paper 
ull’s-eye, he is shooting for a ten and 
says so. So why give him a nine or an 

eight when he misses ?” 

his game will be improved upon, of 

course. But it has been through the mill 
ot not one, but many trials. And it has 
Proven successful. The highest score shot 
at the birthplace of the game is, at this 
Writing, only 12. The boys who really can 





shoot claim that excellent scores consist 


of three breaks in slow fire, two in rapid, | 


and two in timed—total, 7. 

At the Championships, Roper was “head 
man” in charge of the range. All of the 
shooters were there. The entire gallery 
was watching with keen interest—with 
the usual caustic and humorous remarks. 
In fact, Roper had to close down the 
range for the day to get the boys to fire 
the regular scheduled championship 
events! And at no time, he tells me, were 
there less than a dozen men lined up, 
awaiting their turn to shoot. For three 
days it ran like that. 

The game offers great possibilities for 
clubs. It affords a new field for sport for 
the individual shooter who may readily 
make a board out of stock similar to 
beaver board, tacked on stakes, and carry 
it in his car. A sand bank will make a 
proper backstop. 


T the Springfield Revolver Club, where 
the game is one of the biggest at- 
tractions, the cost has been held to a 
minimum. During matches, the club 
charges 15¢ per round and furnishes the 
birds. All profits from entries are given 
back to shooters in the form of prizes. 
For ordinary practice shooting, the entry 
charge is 3c per string, plus lc for each 
target broken. 
There is still another angle to this 
game: 
The club, so desiring, may buy a ready- 
made cracker outfit. It is the result 
of correspondence between Roper, the 


ry 


NO RUST 





| 25% More Speed— 


writer and Bill Stowell, the same fellow | 


who thought up the little plinker targets 
a few years ago. Plinker targets, in case 
you have never used them, are plain wood 
“checkers” with a pin in one side, so you 


can stick them to almost anything except | 


a stone wall. When you shoot the various 
colored discs—and hit them—they just 
ain't, as grandpa used to say. 

Mr. Stowell has been turning out these 


plinkers by the ton from his spool fac- | 
tory in Lockes Mills, Maine. The only | 


reason why they are not to be found on | 
every range is because no one previously | 
figured up a practical scoring system. And | 


when he heard the details of this new 
game, he set to work to develop experi- 
mental material for a few of us. 

Stowell was asked to give us a few 
3-inch plinker targets. He did more than 
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Lay-out of “Cracker”—the new revolver- 
shooting sport. Hooks are placed at points 


marked X 


that; he constructed a frame to handle | 


them. This frame never needs to be re- 
newed, as do the cardboards. It does not 
show a batch of bullet holes around the 
edge of the targets to give the shooter 


| 





an alibi that “the darn thing doesn’t stand | 


out clearly.” Also, you don’t need a spare 


batch of those brass hooks to replace the | 
one which occasionally disappears when 


a misdirected shot connects with it. 


Bill’s new targets, especially designed | 


for us, have a hole through the center 
and you just slip them on the round- 
headed pins. 

Naturally, this outfit has its advantages 


| Address 


WINCHESTER REPE 
New Haven, Conn., U 


Name 


60% More Smash 


and KOPPERKLAD Bullets 






Won't Rust 
the Barrel 


You may not have been using .22 Shorts—perhaps 
thought them not powerful enough. Try Winches- 
ter Super Speeds. These Shorts travel faster, with 
less vertical curve or trajectory, than regular .22 
Longs. They hit harder at all ranges up to 100 
yards. They cost no more than regular Shorts. 


Cut Down 
Barrel Cleaning 


You don’t need a table of ballistics to tell you 
where the Winchester Super Speed Staynless .22 
Long Rifle cartridge stands. Your first shot tells 
the story. Gives you higher speed and lower trajec- 
tory over 100 yards than a// regular .22 rim fires. 
And wallop aplenty ! 

Use them for marauding crows—that break song 
birds’ eggs, kill wild ducklings and pheasant 
chicks, pull up sprouting corn. The cartridge for 
the big snapping turtles that also grab young wild 
ducks and never wait for Friday to eat game fish. 
For prairie dogs, striped gophers, jackrabbits. 
With hollow point bullet, for woodchucks or_mar- 
mots. Cost no more than regular .22 Long Rifles. 

Buy Winchester Super Speed Staynless Kopper- 
klad Rim Fire .22 cartridges for longer range and 
harder hitting. Staynless, they cause no rust, pre- 
serve barrel accuracy. Your dealer will be glad to 
supply you. Stop in at the store today. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
New Haven 


Conn., U.S. A. 


Hn CATALOG FREE trrscssseseceseeevevsees 





WINCHESTER *» 
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ATING ARMS CO., Dept. 5 
A. 
Send me a FREE copy of your new 60-page 


Pocket Catalog of Winchester Rifles, Shotguns 
and Ammunition, 
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Vermin—Targets—Game 


Any type of shooting is more satisfactory 
when you use genuine 


LYMAN SIGHTS 


Sighting becomes second nature—you see the ob- 
ject aimed at in full view through the rear peep 
the front sight centers itself automatically. There 
are correct Lyman front and rear sights for your 
gun—for practically all guns—each designed to 
give best possible results with that individual gun. 
See chart in Lyman catalog. 


Lyman No. 1 combination rear 
sight for Remington Medels 12, 
14, 24, 25. Long sighting base. 
$4.00. No. 2 has dise additional 
$4.50. 



















Sight 
No. 17A 
Use with No. 2 
above 9 inter | 
No. 3 Ivory bead changeable in- Lyman 5B revers- 
front sight for serts $2; 0. For ible front sight. 
rifles. $1.00. Springfields $4 $1.75. 


Complete Lyman Sight Catalog sent for 10 cents. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 


CHES OFF 
\WWAISTLINE 


“Director Belt reduced my waistline from “§ 
42 to 34 inches. I feel 10 years younger. way 
Constipation gone—no tired, bloated feeling 
after meals.""—G. Newton, Troy, N.Y. 

Director Belt instantly improves your 
appearance, putssnap in your step, re- 
lieves “shortness of breath,”’ restores 
YOuR VIGOR as fat vanishes. 

Loose, fallen abdominal muscles go 
back where they belong. Gentle mas- 

ike ion increases elimination 

and regularity ina normal way without #© 
use of harsh, irritating cathartics. You 
leek and feel you: 















No obligation. Write to- 
1 day for trial offer. 


| Let us prove our ie | _-_ 











360 N. Michigan Ave. 
LANDON & WARNER Dpt.N-S6Chicago,. 


yaHE,, “RUNGE” BRIAR 


ROOT PIPE $1.00 


Hand cut from old seasoned briar 
root treated to require no break- 
ing-in. Genuine Bakelite Stem. 


Roll, 
most complete 
Send for catalog 


Murray’s Mellow, Erin 
line of foreign to- 


Sweet Crop, Irish 
more, etc.—the 
baccos in America 


PETERSON’S PIPES $2.50—DUBLIN 


A. RUNGE & COMPANY, Dept. F-3 
18 So. Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Parcel Pest charges 


prepaid anywhere. 





“Pacific Speec 
RELOADING TOOL 
Reloading Supplies 
“Pacific” Sights—Front and Rear 
for All Rifles —Telescope Sights 
Send 3c for General Catalog. 
Rock ee remodeling Enfields, 


ringhelds—Send 10 
Dept. Per) Balen St iss Sen Francisco, Calif 


PACIFIC 


GUN SIGHT 
co 








Marksmen rate it the 
only perfect gun pro- 
tection. In handy 
cans at sport stores. 


GUN * * 
CLEANER 


| ated by the individual, 


Established 1894 | 


Field & 


over the original development, but it also 
has its disadvantages. It cannot be oper- 
because the cost is 
a bit high; it is bulky and rather difficult 
to transport around in a car; and it won't 
store well in a corner of the closet. For 
a club having good range facilities, it is 
ideal. It can be taken up and carried into 
the store room when not in use, thus 
preventing damage by pilfering young- 
sters. 

Even without the backstop, one can 
readily use the wooden piinker targets. 
Push a short finish nail half way through 
your beaver board to “hang” them on. 
Take your choice—Duvrocks or plinkers. 
Either will break if you hit them and 
neither will fall apart from the breeze of 
a “comfortably close” bullet. 

Don’t overlook the possibility of run- 
ning this game indoors. The regular plink- 
er targets which have been on the market 
these many moons make ideal subjects for 
fifty-foot handgun work. They are 1% 
inches in diameter and I have no doubt 
but that Stowell will gladly arrange with 
anyone who wants a quantity to leave 
off the pins and bore each wooden disc 
with a tiny hole at the top. Attach your 
hooks to the board, bend your paper clips 
to slip through the hole and hang on the 
hooks. 

Stowell has prepared for the writer 
a quantity of these smaller plinkers, sans 
pin and with hole, and finished in black. 
They smash beautifully. 

Thus this new game cracker is both 
an indoor and outdoor sport. It costs very 
little to give it a trial. Then, if it doesn’t 
live by virtue of its fascination—well, let 
it die. 

Cracker will never take the place of 
target shooting. Some target men will not 
even try it, any more than some trap- 
shooters will try skeet—but it is many 
times more sport. It is more practical; 
it makes better shots. And it keeps a 
gallery interested! If a sport can do that, 
it has a kick! 


THE HUNTER’S CAMERA DE LUXE 


By Major F. T. Chamberlin 


EVERAL years ago I had the pleasure 
and good fortune to be associated with 


Dr. Louis B. Wilson, Director of the 
Mayo Foundation, who was then conduct- 
ing experimental work pertaining to 


hallistics, bullet energies and similar mat- 
ters. 

Dr. Wilson, aside from having a world- 
wide reputation in the field of medicine, 
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is an authority on firearms, ballistics and 


many another subject. He has been an 
ardent hunter; and like all lovers of the 
great outdoors, is deeply interested 


game conservation. One evening, during 
discussions which included interior and 
exterior ballistics and a lot of other things 
—I being the attentive listener—he stated 
that, as he grew older, he thought less of 
killing game and more of photographing it 
in its wild state. 

Photography then took the center of the 
stage; and, as it had been on my list of 
hobbies since 1906 and as a camera or two 
has accompanied me on my hunting and 
fishing trips since that time, I was most 
deeply interested in his experiments. 

Among other things Dr. Wilson stated 
that he had designed and constructed a 
“sunstock” for his motion-picture camera 
which had given him most gratifying re- 
sults with his telephoto attachments, in 
the swamps and bayous of Louisiana the 
winter before or ducks, geese, gulls and 
other birds. 

I was just “breaking into the movies” 
and looked forward to receiving photos of 





The author’s camera stock 


his camera stock after hearing his de- 
scription. They arrived shortly after he 
returned home. I at once decided to build 
one, with two or three modifications for 
my camera. However, as no opportunity 
for leave offered itself while the idea was 
hot, I kept putting it off. 

Last year, as some of you old-timers 
may remember, we had a depression; and, 
as the “Old Army” occasionally gets in on 
something, we got in up to our necks on 
a month’s cut in pay. As heart balm or 
something, we were entitled to one 
month’s leave without pay. 

Instead of taking the fifteen-days’ leave 
to January 1, and doing the Rip Van 
Winkle until prosperity stuck his or her 
head from around the corner, four of us 
decided to strike out for a few days’ hunt- 
ing and fishing in South Georgia and 
l-lorida. We figured that we might see the 
world while waiting for Prosperity’s move 


Dr. Louis B. Wilson with his camera in action 
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ics and and, besides, corn-pone and “fat-back” 
cn didn’t cost any more down there than it d ° 
of the did in the frigid North. A @) an I 
sted in The night before we left, when I should | 
during have been packing, I suddenly became | e . 
or and obsessed with the idea of “stocking” my Or ral S “ae | n } rn ) 
r things camera and proceeded to develop the ideas 
e stated on the stock that had been lying dormant 
less of for two years, stealing, I’m afraid, more Th ee 
phing it a a few from Dr. Wilson’s photos. ey k Pp your Gun in \ 
; I have a fairly well-equipped. workshop Perfect Shooting Trim 
r of the in the way of tools, but that night, when The Rod—No wobbling—no bending—no coming 
- list of apart in the barrel. Marble Rods ‘with the steel 
s backbone” never jam patches in your barrel. 
i or two ar — che on ane —— ~ — e. 4 
: : 5 e.* solves all powder and primer residue, lubricates an 
Ing and M ARBLE'S protects barrel and mechanism. : 
as most NITRO SOLWENT OIL 9 
its. 1 7 
n stated FS | ARBL 
ructed a ar 
camera CLEANING IMPLEMENTS 
ying re- 
1ents, in 
iana the a 
ulls and Rifle 
Marble’s Anti-Rust Wick Cleanin 
 » Saturate wick with Nitro-Solvent Oil and leave in g 
movies barrel. State caliber or gauge. For rifles and Made in steel or brass with steel 
photos of Marble’s Nitro- shotguns, 60c. For revolvers, 30c. joints, this rod never wobbles, bends 
or comes apart in your barrel. The 
ee Se secret isin the steel swivel and steel 
ers to yoy ony in finest Marble’s Rifle Cleaner joints. Comes complete with both 
“ ‘-* ‘ shooting condition—and if Soft, brass gauze cleaner. Built on spring wire to jagged and slotted tips and adapter 
The author “shooting” a movie png $60. Bottoms 7 follow the twist and remove all residue. State caliber Mention caliber and length of barrel 
extra. , of gun. Price, 50c. For shotguns, 75c. Price, $1.25. 
Marble’s Revolver Rod 
























time was at a premium, I found I was 
mighty short on material. However, I dug 


Very compact outfit. All parts takedown 
and fit in nickel plated brass handle. Give 
caliber of gun. Price, $1.00. 

















ae up a piece of yellow pine, 134” by 10” and FREE BOOK 
started hysterically to hack out a stock. ax = 32 pages. Showing a complete line at 
This as “C i i , , andy cleaning implements. Also Mar- 
This was accomplished in a very short —— o-n ble's Axes, Knives, Compasses. Sightsand 
time, as can probably be judged irom its other items every sportsman needs. Send 

ks appearance in the photo on the opposite === CORE WEES TORR 

7 page. The comb on this thing of beauty, I MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 

his d can assure the gun cranks, was not derived 525 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., U. S. A. 
; from Clyde Baker’s teachings; neither 


after he 


bes was it an attempt to incorporate a humped- 
1 to build 


se 7” back whale. It just happened that way 
ations ME and was left as was. 
yportunny The method of attaching the stock to 


oy was > _ Y 
idea wa the camera was not so easy and, besides, Ik OX 
a 


: I didn't care about drilling holes in the 
old-timers 


sions io, case as Dr. Wilson had done with STER LI RLPALMIDIMN 


FOR EVERY HOUR "IN THE OPEN | 















gs SS I cut a strip of 4%” brass 2” wide, bent | DOUBLE BARREL 1 7 Lain, 
necks on it at a right angle and fastened it to the | SHOTGUNS and the extensive 
t balm or stock with four brass screws. A strip 4” | manufacturing facilities that have 
| to one long and 1” wide was then annealed, bent | 12 - 16 - 20 GAUGE . made SAVAGE a name known to 


to grip the rear end of the camera,. and 
held in place with two screws. A 14” hole 
was then drilled through the bottom of the 
long strap under the screw hole for the 
tripod in the camera and a screw having 
the same thread as that for the tripod was 
turned out on the lathe and a pair of 


lays’ leave 

Rip Van 
his or her 
four of us 
lays’ hunt- 
orgia and 


esi rn the world over are em- 
ployed to improve the refinement, 
simplicity and durability of the famous Fox 
mechanism. The owner of a Fox Sterlingworth 
is assured a lifetime of fine shooting qualities 
and undimmed pride in his sporting arm. 
Fox Gun Division 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 





















ght see the wings soldered on. Baye. -G, Culen, BS. 
Pity S$ ae To mount the carnera it was only neces- ———— 
sary to push the rear end into the jaws Improves your shooting? 
4 on the stock and fasten it by the one WANTED King’s Riflite Shooting > 
screw in the tripod hole. Gyro Traps, Bogardus Glass Ball Traps, hk yp Be Tg ay A 
_ As the brass had a little too much spring Ligowski Clay Pigeon Traps, American po ee is ir 
tor the weight of the camera, a piece of Clay Bird Traps and targets for all the catalog. 
44" by %” steel was riveted under the above. 
; brass strap and fastened to the end of the SEYMOUR CUNNINGHAM 
pistol grip by a screw. This made an Litchfield Conn. 508 ‘<a oe 
absolutely rigid stock that could be mount- Cleveland, Ohio 














ed or dismounted in half a minute with- ’ ’ £92 EERE . mn ena: ed 
out changing the camera in any way. LYMAN 438 FIELD SCOPE SIGHT 
for Hunting and Target Shooting 
fae » ' AS I was not using a telephoto lens, |)... | : 
there was no reason to use a peep 138 Scope with close- 


ly adjustable mount. 





sight as on Dr. Wilson’s job. complete ready to 
a q The work was completed in less than mount. $20, f.o.b, =e ape 1 
| — two hours, including the cussing. It wasn't === 


a thi q ee. abe e With 4 minute click 
a thing of beauty and I didn't feel like mount. micrometer 


Pr : c , 0 (n excellent hunting scope on high power or .22 rifles for small 
taking time out to checker the grip and adjustments windage 


game and vermin. B & L lenses. Wide field approximately 23 ft. at 


ne © sage and elev, $27.50 com- 
put on @ recoil pad, but it filled the bill. aan to eo ae yds. Also well adapted to target shooting. 
We arrived at our destination two days 5 : Ps 2 * : : < 
later on one of the old South Georgia The Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 





plantations in the middle of the state, near 
the Florida line. 

Birds, dogs and guns, as usual, were the 
topic of conversation until far into the | 
night, when Mr. Henry, our host, a charm- 


Ing young fellow of 76 summers, allowed | C 





Moet compact fclding 
boat made 





Puncture-Proof Canvas 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage. 
carry by hand, and on auto, safe for family, all sizes; non-sinkable, stronger 
than wood, used by U. S. and Foreign Gorernments. Awarded First Prize at 
Chicago and St. Louis World's Fairs. Fitted for outboard motor. Catalogue 


KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO., 49! Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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FOR SQUEAKY 
Auto Hood Clamps 


Right where you want it goes Esso Handy Oil’s 
long spout—no waste or drip! No more squeaks in 
hinges, hood clamps, doors, locks. Right for your 
starter and generator, too. Leak-proof cap says 
“keep me in tool kit—no mess.”” Keep a can home 
to clean, protect, lubricate, and prevent rust. On 
sale at dealers everywhere. Esso, Inc., 26 Broadway, 


New York City. 
HANDY 


SSO o] | a 


Make Money at k 
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GROW our famous Fancy White 

Queen Mushrooms Experience un Mus AIM 
necessary—we tell you how. Big de a Lar 
mand, at highest prices. Mar- . 


keting facilities furnished 
Tilustrated book free. Write today! 
American Mushroo: 
industries, Ltd. 
398 Weeilnough Bidg., Toronto, 


” ad 














Two great books! 
The Work Of A Master’s Hand 








** ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING” 
**ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING’ 
By FREEMAN LLOYD 


These books constitute complete, instructive treatis« 

on the day-to-day methods of training your spaniel or 

setter puppy or older dog as a hunting and shootin 

friend and of training dogs of all breeds to retrieve 

ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 


Or: 
1 year’s sub. to FIELD & STRSAS $2.50 
ALL SPANIELS AND THE! Both 
TRAINING cccccccsesceoes for 
$4.50 } $3.25 
ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING— | 


$2.00—post prepaid 


Or 
' year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM $2.50 Both 
ALL Sesteas AND THEIR ne 
TRAINING teiidinenssaxctahiedanmmmnna 2.00 $3.25 
$4.50 ‘ 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. } 














Same Quality String 
As in Expensive Racqu Outfit Co 
st » tools and 
Easy to restring racquets —better than new. Saves real money. 
Send for this professional outfit today. Good profits made re- 
stringing other players 37 {t. string. Colors Purple, 
Red or White—also id and Black Spiral—with con- 
trasting silk trim, awls, , easy directions. Money 
bac narant 













ind check or Money Order $1.65 which 
ponte ioaage and Insurance. 

aired, 15e extra. 
PRO TENNIS STRING. co. ,Dept. G-1, Harmon,N.Y. 





| watching us take some pictures 


| as how he'd be d——ed if a bunch of crazy 


bird hunters were going to spoil any 
more of his sleep. 
Early the next morning, after one of 


| those southern breakfasts that remain long 


in your memory, we started out chiefly to 
“shoot the camera.” One of the darkies 
from the plantation carried the contraption 
and we alternated with the shots, after the 
formality of flipping a nickel to see who 
got the first shot with the gun or camera. 





The Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 


| have presented this beautiful trophy to 


the National Rifle Association for annual 

award to the high National Guard Team 

in the Herrick Trophy Match. This splen- 

did original bronze by Russell, the fa- 

mous cowboy artist, should indeed be a 
spur to rifle competition 


Later, when we dropped down to the Gulf 
for fishing, the same system obtained. 

Aside from the pleasant memories of a 
most enjoy able trip, we brought back 500 
feet of as fine hunting and fishing pictures 
as I have ever seen. We picked our points 
and took pains to get backgrounds that set 
off the dogs in action, to say nothing of 
an occasional nice double. 

This stock was as easy to handle as a 
gun and, although three of the party had 
never had a movie camera in their hands, 
let alone work one, there was not a blurred 
picture in the bunch. In no case were there 
pictures without the subjects in the field. 

In passing, I would say for the benefit 
of the brother who may decide to rig him- 
self one of these stocks: Use it in the wide 
open spaces, where men are men, etc., and 
not in the wicked cities, as some cop, well- 
meaning citizen or gangster might decide 
that you are on the verge of starting a 
little one-man revolution or about to 
“bump off” a friend. It sure looks like 
one of “them double-actin’ machine guns 
in the paper”, as one old darky said after 
about the 
plantation. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
HARPOON GUNS 


Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 


I have a .45-70 U. S. Army Springfield rifle, 
single-shot, and wish to make of it a harpoon 
gun. Could you advise me as to what length 


the barrel should be cut, and also if the blanks 
generally supplied for that gun are suitable for 
use with a harpoon? I wish to use this gun in 
the waters off Catalina Island, California, on 
hroadbill swordfish and other fish. I would ap- 
preciate it if you would give me your ideas 
and possibly some suggestions which may occur 
to you. 

As I look at the rifle, it occurs to me that 
it may possibly be of too great a caliber. I hope 
that you will express yourself freely, or if not 
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acquainted with such equipment, that you will 
advise me where I can secure reliable informa. 
tion. 

C. Haroup Hopkins. 


Ans.—The harpoon guns that I have scen 
were sold forme rly by Abercrombie and Fitch 
Co., of N. Y. City. It is a special idea of theirs. 
They bought | single-shot .45-70 Springfields, cut 
down the barrel to about eighteen or twenty 
inches, bored out the rifling, equipped the gun 
with the necessary harpoon dart and load and 
put the whole contraption, with space for shells, 
in a little trunk-case convenient to carry. I don't 
know exactly the caliber of the gun, but I think 
it was about .55. The ammunition was not the 
standard black-powder blank-cartridge load used 
for saluting purposes, although these could un. 
doubtedly be used satisfactorily for short-range 
shooting. It is a special blank cartridge which 
they had made for these guns. 

This load is used in conjunction with a wooden 
shaft fitted with a felt washer at the rear end, 
to make a complete gas check in the bore. The 
shell is inserted in the breech, the wooden rod 
is pushed down the muzzle until it seats on the 
blank and then the dart of the harpoon is pushed 
down the muzzle as far as it will go. 

These shells can still be secured from Aber- 
crombie and Fitch, though I understand they no 
longer make up the rifles, as they are now selling 
a special one which they have imported from 
one of the Scandinavian countries. I am sure 
they will be very glad to give you further par- 
ticulars about the gun if you will write directly 
to them. 

Any good mechanic should be able to alter 
yours to suit the necessary conditions, such as 
cutting down the barrel, boring out the rifle, etc 

Snootine Eprror. 


HALF A LOAF IS BETTER THAN NONE 


Capt. Curtis: 
A prominent 
having a sale 


Boston pte house is 
on eight-power Carl Zeiss field 
glasses—German Army Officers’ Field Glass they 
call them. They are sold for less than $10.00 
a pair. They are not of the prism binocular type 
but the straight one-piece type. 

My use for field glasses would be largely for 
duck hunting, where rugged, inexpensive and yet 
fairly good glasses would be needed. 

What is your opinion of the value of these 


glasses at the present price and could you de- 
scribe to me any way in which I can tell by 
ee as to their worth? I know that a 


Carl Zeiss glass is about as good as is made but, 
other than that, I know nothing regarding field 
glasses. 

H. V. Aen. 
Ans.—The glasses in made by 
Carl Zeiss all right but they are not of high 
quality. They are not Army Officers’ glasses. 

They are non-commissioned officers’ glasses is- 
sued to the troops. In other words, they are a 
darn-sight better than no glass at all and our 
soldiers didn’t have any, except the officers, who 
had to provide them as part of their regular 
equipment. 

They are really not anything wonderful but, 
at the same time, they are a good rugged glass 
that would be better than no glass at all for the 
duck shooter in locating his birds. Ten dollars 
isn’t much for a field glass and you cannot expect 
much for it. 


question are 


SuootinG Epitor. 


THE MODEL 95 WINCHESTER 
Curtis: 

I have a Model 95, .30-06 lever-action rifle, 
purchased about four years ago. I have since 
noticed that this caliber is no longer manufac- 
tured in the Model 95 by Winchester. I should 
think there would be a market for a lever-action 
.30-06. Can you tell me the reason it was dis- 
continued, whether if breech pressure was In 
volved or something else? Kindly give me your 
ideas on this gun. 

Frankly, I think it is a very 
of the finest Winchesters made. It has the 24 
inch barrel and is a take-down model with a 
peep sight. Can you also tell me whether the 
barrel can stand a great deal of target work, 
using metal-jacket bullets? 


CAPT. 


fine gun, one 


. Water Carson 


Ans.—There could be no oy market for 
lever-action .30-06 caiiber ri today. This 
cartridge, as loaded at present, oes very high 
breech pressure and no lever-action rifle ever 
produced was sufficiently strong in its action ti 
ened the continuous pounding of loads running 
up a pressure of around 50,000 Ibs. to the square 
inch. 

While the Model 95 is perfectly safe for the 
30-06 cartridge for a while, after one has shot 
five hundred to a thousand rounds through it, 
the breech bolt will become sprung, because the 
locking lugs are situated only at the rear end 
of the bolt and not at the head of the bolt against 
the base of the cartridge, as in the bolt- action 
rifle. In consequence, the rifle acquires consid- 
erable head space in time and then shells swell 
in the chamber and are hard to eject and ac 
curacy begins to fall off. This additional head 
space might even become dangerous. 

For this reason the Winchester Company 
rifles for cartridges 
add that the Model 


stopped making lever-action 
of this strength. I might also 
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1895 is a terribly clumsy gun to carry all day. 
] know because used one for years before 
there was a better sporting rifle for the '06 
cartridge on the market. The take-down models 
for this type of cartridge are never satisfactory, 
because they do not permit the highest degree ot 
accuracy. The Model 95 is in no way suited 
to target shooting, though good for game. 
SHootine Epiror. 


SQUIRRELS AND PRAIRIE DOGS 


Field & 


Capt. Curtis: 

| would like very much to have your recom- 
mendation as to what moderately priced rifle | 
should purchase for use with a telescope sight 
of the No. 438 Lyman type. This rifle is to be 
used mostly on small game, such as squirrels 
and prairie dogs; all shooting to be under 150 
aras 

I have at present a Model 19 N.R.A. Savage 
but, as you know, its uses in the field are lim- 
ited. I had considered having the fore-piece of 
this rifle cut back to more of a sporter type 
stock but have decided that it would ruin the 
balance of the rifle. What would be your advice 
ag ten the above? The rifle leaves nothing to 
he desired as to accuracy at ranges up to 100 
wt a 

Never having used a telescopic sight, I would 
appreciate any information you would care to 
give me regarding its use. 





W. A. Hornerak. 


Ans.—I really think you need two rifles. 

The ideal arm for prairie dogs would be a 
22 Hornet but, then again, this would be too 
severe for squirrels and would mutilate them 
hadly. At the same time, for prairie dogs, you 
need the flatness of trajectory which the Hornet 
cartridge affords. 

I wouldn’t cut back the fore-arm of the N.R.A. 
but I would suggest that you ream out the 
anerture of the rear sight to about twice its 
present diameter. You will then get more light 
through it for squirrel shooting and IT think you 
will find the gun is just as good as any other 
you could have for that purpose, particularly 
when equipped with a telescope sight, such as 
the No. 438, using the hollow-point high-speed 
ammunition 

There is not a better telescope made for the 
22 than the No. 438, in my opinion, for hunt- 
ing purposes ; 

SuootinGc Epiror 


ABOUT VARIOUS CARTRIDGES 


Cart. Curtis 

(1) Which ies the greater shocking power. the 
45 cal. Colt automatic cartridge, such as is used 
by the U. S. Army, or the .38 cal. Long Colt. 
or the .38 cal. Colt Special cartridges, firing 
over ranges up to one hundred yards? 

(2) Would a .30-06 cartridge have 
shocking power than a 5-70 ; 

(3) Is it true that the U. S. Government dis- 
carded the .38 cal. pistol during the Spanish- 
American War in favor of the .45 cal., due to 
the fact that the former lacked killing power 
in actual combat 


more 


Joun E. Beeman. 


Ans.—The .45 Government automatic pistol 
cartridge shoots a 230-grain bullet. The velocity 
is 809 ft. per second and the energy 335 Ibs. 
at the muzzle and the remaining energy 295 Ibs. 
at 100 yds. The .38 Colt Special shoots a 158- 
grain bullet, velocity 860 ft. per second, muzzle 
energy 258 lIbs., remaining energy at 100 yds., 
218 Ibs. The .38 Long Colt shoots a 150-grain 
bullet, velocity 800 ft. per second, muzzle energy 
213 lbs., remaining energy at 100 yds., 180 Ibs. 
You can see from this that there would be no 
comparison between the shocking power of the 
three, particularly when you consider the fact 
that the .45 shoots not only a heavier and broader 
bullet but has higher velocity 

The .30-06 has infinitely more shocking power 
than the .45-70. Let us examine, for argument’s 
sake, the most popular load. The 180-grain bullet, 
as loaded by the Western Cartridge Company, 
has a velocity of 2,720 ft. at the muzzle and 
an energy of 2,956 lbs. at the muzzle, whereas 
the .45-70 Government load has a velocity of 
but 1,345 it. per second and an energy of but 
1,626 Ibs. The .30-06 is more powerful at any 
range and particularly so at long range. 

t is true that the U. S. Government discard- 
ed the .38 Special revolver during the Philip- 
pine occupation, because it had proven in con- 
flict that it lacked necessary killing power at 
short range, 

SHootine Eprror. 


NOT VERY DANGEROUS 
Capt. Curtis: 

I wonder if you could advise me as to the 
following : 

Some years ago I was in the woods of Eastern 
Canada at a forest fire which burned down a 
pensted lumber camp, ond: ‘whee the fire reached 
¢ buildings there were many explosions of am- 
munition, presumably old cartridges carelessly 
eft in bunks and elsewhere. Was there any 
“anger to those of us who were nearby? 

Lewis Gawtry. 


t 


, Ays.—From practical experience I can assure 
yen that there is little danger from the explod 
% ammunition within the burning cabin. The 


1934 


report is quite startling but really the shells 
don’t have a great deal of penetration. It is an 
old trick, for instance, to throw a shotgun or 
rifle cz irtridge into a stove and then watch every- 
body in the room dive for cover. No damage is 
ever done because the shell isn’t confined close 
enough to give force to the gases which are gen- 
erated by the explosion. 

As a matter of fact, the shot charge would do 
no damage at all, since being heavier than the 
shell, the brass case is blown away from it with 
more velocity than the shot charge has. Even 
when small-arms ammunition depots started burn- 
ing in France, little harm was done. 

Of course, it is a different thing if you are 
considering shells for big guns in which power- 
ful charges of powder are completely confined 
and the fragments of which, on explosion, are 
just as dangerous as when fired from a gun. 

SHooTinG Eprrtor. 


THE .30 NEWTON 


Cart. Curtis: 

I purchased a .30 Newton high-power rifle the 
other day, which as you understand, was made 
at Buffalo, N , and IT would like to have some 
data on a weapon if possible. 

Do you think this rifle too large for deer? 
Where can I purchase shells for same? 

What is your honest opinion of this gun? I 
purchased it from a party at a very low price, 
with five boxes of shells. The party that I got 
it from had it for seven years and never shot a 
shell out of it. It had factory grease in it and 
is in excellent condition. 

Harry J. 





KUNSELMAN. 


Ans.—The .30 Newton cartridge is really ex- 
cessively powerful for deer. The ammunition is 
made only by the Western Cartridge Company, 
which manufactured the .30 Newton with a 180- 
grain boat-tail bullet having a velocity of 2,860 
ft. per second, muzzle energy 3,270 Ibs. In other 
words, it is the same bullet used in the .30-06 
cartridge stepped up 120 ft. per second in vel- 
ocity. The ammunition is not well distributed and 
it is rather hard to get in out-of-the-way places. 

If your gun is one of the original Buffalo 
Newtons, it may be in pretty good shape and 
worth while, but I never cared very much for 
them. I was retained by the receivers of the 
first company, as far back as 1922 or 1923, to 
advise them on changes in the gun to improve 
it. The action is very strong. The guns were 
never produced in sufficient quantities to reach 
a standard of production that insured them of 
being entirely reliable. Many of them suffered 
very minor oversights in construction but they 
are perfectly safe and the barrels are all very 
accurate, 

SHOOTING Epitor. 
RELOADING THE .30-06 
Capt. Curtis: 

I would appreciate any information on loading. 
I bought a mould to cast 150-grain .30 caliber 
gas-check bullets and 120-grain .30 caliber flat- 
base bullets. The metal I used consists of one 
part tin and twenty parts lead. I would like to 


use the 150-grain bullet in an Enfield .30-06 
rifle and the 120-grain in a .30-30 Winchester 
Model 54 rifle. have some powder (pyro ctg.) 


issued by the N. R. A. Can you tell me how 
many grains to use with each foad and give me 
the hallistics of each load and whether or not 
this bullet is suitable for game? 
Georce F. Grant. 

Ans.—It is my opinion that any bullet of one 
part tin to twenty parts lead is entirely too soft 
for use in a barrel bored with the rapid twist 
required for the .30 caliker cartridge. You should 
“e nothing softer than one part tin to ten parts 
ead. 

If you will tell me the kind of a cartridge 
you intend to load, I can better advise you what 
powder charge to use in each instance but, in 
any case, I wouldn't advise you to bother making 
your own bullets. Unless you are expert at it, 
you will probably not get sufficiently good re- 
sults to obtain suitable accuracy and you can 
huy the standard service bullet so cheap that it 
is hardly worth your while. 

One of the best loads for the Springfield, in 
my opinion, is 18 gggins of DuPont No. 80 
with the 150-grain Service bullet, which will 
give you a velocity of about 1,400 ft. per second 
and is a superb mid-range cartridge for target 
shooting up to 200 yds. and for small game and 
vermin, 

SHootinc Epiror. 


EXTRA BARREL OF DIFFERENT GAUGE 


Capt. Curtis: 

Kindly tell me if you have ever seen and 
examined the guns made by some of the Birming- 
ham, England, makers—sixteen- and twelve- 

gauge tubes fitted to the same action, the sixteen 
light for bird shooting and the twelve for heavier 
work. What is your opinion of these guns? 

E. Damon. 


__Ans.—Frankly I do not think much of the 
idea, for the gun will weigh about as much 
with the 16-bore barrels as with the 12-bore- 
so you might as well use only the 12-bore with 
light loads for upland shooting. 

SHootTinc Eprror. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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REAL 


TWENTY-TWO’S 






Model 4 
-22 Caliber 
5-Shot Repeater 


Sysp-ae 





Model 3 
-22 Calibe 
Single Shot 








-89- -20 


two man-sized .22 caliber rifles 
refinements of the gun-maker’s 
you naturally expect in a Savage. 






Low prices to be sure, but consider these 
fine arms features, unprecedented in rifles 
so moderate in cost! 


Walnut stock (not imitation walnut). High lustre 
finish on all metal parts. Chrome-plated, self- 
cocking bolt and trigger. Crowned-muzzle barrel, 
tested for accuracy. Model 4 Repeater has beau- 
tifully checkered pistol grip. 


Either model, single shot or repeater, is ideal for 
small game, vermin, trapline, and target practice 
— equally ideal for “Sonny” when he's ready for 
a real man’s rifle. 


Savage Arms Corporation, Utica,N.Y. 


SAVAGE 








SAVAGE e FOX e STEVENS 

Savage Arms Corporation, Utica, N. Y., Dept. 107 
Please send me your latest catalog of Savage 
Rifles. 

Name ...... ceeseseccocsoocsee eeedes cccccccoccce 

Address COseoccsececcrecos occcccccceccsccoce 














Remarkable Records with 
CUTTS 
COMPENSATORS 


The Cutts Compensator is the greatest 
contribution to shotgun shooting in the 
last 50 years. Three of the five members 
of the 1933 All America Skeet Team reg- 
ularly shoot with the Compensator. 4 out 
of the 5 members of Waltham’s Great 
Eastern Championship Skeet Team used 
Compensators. Ask for free descriptive 
folder. 
LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 

70 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 
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SKEET PRACTICE AT SMALL COST 


By Gardner Crist Delmonico 


HE increasing popularity of skeet 

shooting throughout the country has 
kindled the fire of enthusiasm in the minds 
of many men and women who, up to the 
present time, have dismissed their desire 
to try it with the mental alibi—“It’s too 
hard. I couldn’t hit one on a bet.” 

Others, without inquiring into details 
very closely, are under the impression that 
it 1s an expensive sport and that club 
memberships are too costly. This latter 
idea may be dispelled with but a passing 
word. Few skeet clubs charge more than 
$5.00 a year dues, and a membership in 
almost any club entitles you to club 
courtesies and membership rates at prac- 
tically every other club in the country. 

As skeet was originally designed to 
give the sportsman and sportswoman an 
opportunity to practice simulated field 
shots after shooting seasons had closed, 
it really necessitates no special equipment, 
although skeet guns and shot-spreading 
attachments are available to those who 
wish to take the sport more seriously, go 
in for tournament competition and can 
afford to buy them. But almost any old 
gun will do. 

Having possibly never tried skeet or 
trap shooting before, the average person 
may feel somewhat embarrassed to walk 
out on the field for the first time—a novice 


The No. 1, or high, trap house. The lum- 
ber used in both trap houses cost $9.00 


} 








in a squad of five or six “regulars’—with 
a fair-sized gallery looking on. Yet, take 
anyone along with you to a skeet field 
and let him watch the shooting a while 
and it is a hundred-to-one shot that he 
will leave there with a great desire to try 
his luck. That is the experience that I 
have had with everyone who-has ever 
accompanied me. It was to overcome these 
feelings and to instil confidence that I 
suggested that we build our own lay-out 





The No. 7, or low, trap aieies. “The labor 
for building the trap houses cost nothing 


and do some serious practicing on some- 
one’s private grounds, 

Living in the country, where there still 
are wide- -open spaces, one can have a lot 
of fun and marvelous practice at minimum 
expense. Here is how five of us worked 
it out: 

First we selected a site on the grounds 
of one of the men who owned farm land. 
Next we purchased one second-hand pull 
trap for $8.00. For several weeks we shot 
birds from various angles with this trap 
mounted on a platform about a foot off 
the ground. 

We picked up another second-hand trap 
for about the same money and decided to 
lay out a full-sized skeet field with the 
two regulation trap houses. 

The lumber was purchased for about 
$9.00. The labor, fortunately, cost noth- 
ing as some of the men on the farm built 
the trap houses in their spare time, follow- 
ing detailed instructions furnished by 
one of the leading cartridge companies. 
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Five of us pool the cost of shells and 
birds, buying them in quantities. Shells 
have cost about $20.00 to $22.00 a thou- 
sand; but we are informed that this price 
will soon be increased to $25.00. Birds 
bought in quantity amount to less than 
one cent a bird. As each of us already 
owned a gun of some description, we were 
ready for serious practice. 

Those of us who have had some little 
experience at this kind of shooting make 
it a practice to go around with the novices, 
correcting their position, lead, etc. It is 
really remarkable how most of them have 
improved in seven or eight weeks, shoot- 
ing but one day each week. Shots that 
formerly seemed impossible, while watch- 
ing others, are now broken regularly. For 
example, one of the five men who had 
tried skeet at Wildwood Grove on a form- 
er occasion, in two rounds there broke 
six and seven respectively. Now he breaks 
19 to 21 every time. 

Our wives and friends have caught the 
fever and sooner or later every one of 
the crowd will be regular attendants at 
other fields and in tournaments, firm in 
the knowledge that he can now shoot and 
is no longer in danger of making a Roman 
Holiday for the onlookers, 


RENEGADO—A NEW TRAP GAME 


ENEGADO” is the name of a new 

trap game invented by M. L. Fuller, 
Secretary of the San Diego Gun Club, of 
California. The members of a squad of five 
shooters take their positions at Stations 1, 
2, 3, 4 and 5. The guns may be held in 
any field position, but must not be placed 
against the shoulder until the bird has been 
released. The traps are pulled in order, 
starting with the left trap, then the center 
one, then the one at the right, then the left 
one, etc. The word “pull” has been elimi- 
nated entirely. 

The operator at the center trap has full 
control. When all the shooters are ready, 
he blows the whistle once for the left trap 
which is sprung within three seconds for 
the shooter standing at Station 1. When he 
sees that the shooter at Station 2 is ready, 
he pulls the center trap. Then he blows 
two whistles for the right trap to be re- 
leased for the shooter at Station 3. The 
man standing at Station 4 gets the left trap 
and Station 5 shooter gets the center one, 


¢. 

All the shooters continue in this way 
until three shots have been fired, one from 
each of the three traps. After that, all 
change positions, moving one station to the 
right. This is continued until 15 shots have 
been fired—three from each of the five sta- 
tions. Five pairs of doubles follow, ome 
from each station. In the doubles, the cen- 
ter trap is used in the case of every pair 
and should be fired first. The shooter at 
Station J gets the center and left traps 
Station 2 shooter gets the center and right 
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traps. Station 3 shooter, the center and left | 
traps, etc. The man pulling the center trap 
blows the whistle once for the left trap 
and, a fraction of a second later, springs 
the second trap. The result shou!d be that 
the center trap is sprung a split second in 
advance of the left trap. 

Two birds killed with one shot count 
two dead and the extra shell or shells may 
be used on optional birds. While the 15 
singles are being released, an occasional 
inverted bird should be released from the 
left trap. In order to do this, it is merely 
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The lay-out of Renegado—a new trap 

game for all devotees of the shotgun. 

Every bird is shot at a distance where the 
pattern of a field gun is most effective 


necessary to place the bird on the throw- 
ing arm upside down. The right trap 
throws a parabolic curve. This is done by 
tilting the trap on its left side, thereby 
throwing the bird higher in the air and 
giving the shooter the full top of the clay 
to shoot at. This is a very deceptive target 
to break consistently. 

By studying the accompanying diagram 
it will be seen that every bird is at a dis- 
tance where the pattern of a field gun will 
be most effective. 

There is another form of this game 
known as Progressive Renegado. In this, 
one continues to shoot at a given angle 
until a hit is made. This system offers. the | 
shooter a ready opportunity to correct his 








Skeet Clubs—Attention! 


IELD & STREAM would 

greatly appreciate, at the ear- 
liest date possible, an announce- 
ment from skeet club secretaries 
as to the dates on which register- 
ed shoots are to be held—espe- 
cially state shoots. We would al- 
so like very much to have a brief 
Teport on these shoots as soon as 
convenient after they are held, 
for possible publication in our 








Skeet Department. 


aim. When he has broken all three birds | 
trom Station 1 he progresses to Station 2 
and continues on down the line until the | 
full complement of twenty-five shots have | 
been fired. The idea is to see how far he 
can progress. | 
A still greater advance from Renegado | 
would be shooting at unknown traps and, 
in place of the doubles, some triples and 
quadruples could be released. 
- any devotees of the scatter gun will 
ind this new game of Renegado of con- 
siderable interest. , 
(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) \ 








WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK 














A Model 21! 
Custom Built 
by Winchester 





Emil C. Neuschwander, of San Francisco, win- 
ner of the 1933 Individual Skeet Championship 
in the National Telegraphic Matches—scores, 
99 x 100, 98 x 100. He shot a Winchester 
Model 21 and Winchester Ranger Shells. 


Could You Shoot Better Skeet? 
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long runs at skeet were all held by the Winchester Model 21 









HY NOT? More and more skeet shooters have 

turned to the Winchester Model 21 for no other 
reason. Yet by no means is that all you get from turning to 
the Winchester Model 21. Higher scores are fine—but greater 
enjoymemt of your shooting cuts some figure, too. Hunt around, 
and you will find the shooter who has a Model 21 gets a pile of 
satisfaction out of the way it handles. He likes skeet better from 
shooting it with this remarkably satisfactory skeet gun. Proud 
of his Model 21 too, from every angle; knows no other double 


is its equal, 
Your Own Special Model 21 


Winchester Model 21 Shotguns are built in 12, 16 and 20 gauges, for 
every kind of shotgun shooting. The world’s best values in double guns, 
as found by the greatest experts, combing every market. Meeting sub- 
stantially every requirement with standard specifications—according to 
grade selected—and offering extensive options. Also Winchester custom 
built, with wide range of choice in ornamentation. 

The new Winchester Model 21 catalog will give you complete infor- 
mation. Explains the numerous invaluable superiorities which make this 
beautiful, fast-handling, clean-killing, most modern double-barrel your 
best buy. Write for your copy today—Free to you as a reader of this 
magazine. Please address Department 5-C. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 


TRADE MARK 
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Fietp & Stream readers are made up of real sportsmen, the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shoot- 


unds 


ing dogs and h 


Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your 


KEEP HIM HEALTHY 
and 
CURE DOG DISEASES 











dog 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis 
temper, running fits low to make 
jog eat and hundreds of valuable 


hints to dog owners and breeders 
of illustrations and 





Full * 
describes the 


Q-W Doc Remepies 


Mailed Free—Address 


Q-W Laboratories 


Bound Brook, New Jersey 





Dept. 4 


SPRINGER BITCHES IN-WHELP! 


1 have ten beautiful Springer bitches in-whelp to my 
Several trained bitches among 
Spring sunshine will thrive 
and pay for the dam twice over. Keep the best and rear 
a champion. I will guarantee each pup to make a 
worker and retriever. Deferred payment terms if re 
quired. Price $100. up. Springer Pups ready-to-train 
$50 up. Show Setters at bargain prices. A.K.C. Re 
No duty. American money accepted at Par 


AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 
342 Main St. E. Chevrier, Prop. Winnipeg, Man 


Oorang Airedales 


the 





great producing sires 
them. Pups born in the 








all-round utility dogs, are ex 
cellent retrievers on upland game and waterfowl; nat 
pheasant and grouse hunters; the best-known 
breed of silent-trailing tree-barkers for raccoon and 
big game. Then too at home they are perfect watchdogs 
and companions for adults and children. Choice regis-* 
tered puppies $15.00 to $35.00 hipped on approval 


SPORTSMEN'’S CLUB SERVICE LaRUE, OHIO 


COCKER SPANIELS 


The ideal pet and hunting dog com- 
bined. Carefully bred puppies for sale. 
Also other sporting dogs. 


Address: WILLIAM K. DICK 
ALLEN WINDEN KENNELS 
Allen Winden Farm 


—-N. R. A. N. R. 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS 
“PATSEY'’ is strong for NRA and always has been 
Even long before our good President took office 
NATIONAL RECOVERY of dead and crippled ducks 
and upland birds, pheasants, ete. WHY ask cur 
Government for CONSERVATION, when a very low 
estimate is that hunters without dogs leave to linger 
and die, just a waste, millions of cripples every sea- 
son? Sign up NOW with “PATSEY."’ A Trained Dog 
or a fine puppy for next year. SAFE DELIVERY & 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
PERCY K. SWAN, Chico, Calif. 


WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


most beautiful 
Dog World 
guards, 


Oorang Airedales, 








Islip, L. I. 
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COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion, Ohio 


specimens 
can offer. 
loyal compan- 
and intelligent. 
Send stamp for 
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This Department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and dog breeding. 
formation will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 





Questions for advice or in 


OLD SHOOTING FRIENDS: COCKER SPANIELS 


By Freeman Lloyd 


HIS magazine is not unmindiul that 

it has received many encomiums of 

praise for its twelve or more years 
of intensive advocacy of the claims of the 
springer spaniel for all-round game hunt- 
ing and shooting purposes in America. It 
will now be pretty well known to all sport- 
ing observers that where grew one blade 
of the grass of the working spaniel, there 
are now hundreds—nay, thousands—of the 
same kind of sporting verdure. There was 
introduced a breed of first-class shooting 
dog that for centuries of time has been the 
principal one used for heavy thickets, 
gorse and the woodlands. 

As there is little or no difference be- 
tween the hunting conditions of game- 
holding terrains on both sides of the At- 
lantic Ocean, therefore it follows that the 
same breed of dog will be found as useful 
on the same feather and fur here, there 
and everywhere in the New and the Old 
Worlds. Save that the European wood- 
cock and common rabbits are larger than 
the American kinds, their resorts or habi- 
tats remain about the same everywhere. 


4 shooting group by Bm. Redmore Bigg, R. A. 


Courtesy: The Field, London 











Here, according to my own observa- 
tions, we find that the imported spaniel 
will at once hunt the American feathered 
and furred game. He will go about it in 
just the same way as he did in his old 
home across the waters. The spaniel’s nose 
accommodates itself to all sorts and condi- 
tions of countries. Like other of the work- 
ing European strains of gun dogs such as 
pointers, setters, retrievers, foxhounds, 
beagles and basset hounds, the spaniel’s 
enthusiasm remains the same for hunting 
or shooting. These foreign dogs’ hunting 
delights are not confined to the field sports 
practiced within their own borders. 

The foregoing was the reason. that 
Fircp & SrREAM recommended the use of 
springer spaniels for pheasant and rabbit 
shooting in the United States. It was ad- 
vice born of experience: in short, it was 
and is a good gospel to preach. 

This Department of Firrtp & SrtrREAM 
magazine was the first to beg of leading 
\merican cocker spaniel breeders to pro- 
duce a leggier as well as a longer, strong- 
er-jawed cocker, if such a dog were re- 


COCKER SPANIELS OF 150 YEARS AGO 
4n active type of light-weight. high-on-the-leg cocker used for 
rough shooting purposes. The artist was born in 1755 
























From the collection o 


R. W. Ketton-Cremer 
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quired for pheasant shooting. As was soon 
apparent at the earlier field trials for 
cocker spaniels, the great majority of the 
contestants were not active enough in any 
kind of cover; they experienced difficulties 
when required to pick up a shot pheasant, 
and carry back the bird, without dragging 
it on the ground; and, let us say, at a 
pace that was little better than a slow 
walk. But this would not be the fault of 
the American or any other of the foreign- 
bred cockers: it was simply the inability 
of the little dog. His unadaptability had to 
be put down to the short-sightedness of 
people that persist in breeding incapable- 
for-work small cockers. 

Today, there appears to be a general 
demand on the part of sporting cocker 
owners to produce dogs and bitches more 
on the leg and, consequently, more active 
than the shorter-limbed cockers. Likewise, 
many of these cockers seem larger, taller 
and more workmanlike while in the judg- 
ing rings at the leading exhibitions. There 
have been encouragements written by 
specialists in the fanciers’ press, declaring 


OWNER 

Mrs. R. A. Moffit, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. whose cockers 

are as highly successful at field trials as they are at 
bench shows 


LEADING COC KER SPANIEL 


in favor of a larger cocker than has been 
called for, during the last forty years of 
the cocker reign in the bench-show world 
stocker spaniels that should not exceed 
25 pounds in weight. 

In the case of Canada, the cocker bench- 
show standard has been changed to a 
larger avoirdupois—approximately 28 
pounds as the limit. This was a justifiable 
move in view of the fact that in conse- 
quence of the heavy and often very cold 
waters of the Dominion, the more robust 
the cocker spaniel the better he would be 
found for, perhaps, the very hardest land- 
and water-hunting work, that any breed of 
spaniel might be called upon to accomplish 
in any country. However, while the Cana- 
dian specialty or cocker clubs have been 
calling for greater weights, they seemingly 
have forgotten the all-important matter 
of the longer limb, which would provide 
greater activity. A  long-bodied, short- 
legged cocker might draw the 28 pounds 
weight; but bulk does not provide lithe- 
someness. Activity and nose should be 





ever kept in the mind and determination | 


of the breeder of cocker spaniels that are, 
in truth, sporting spaniels. 
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It may be said and with every sense of 


rectitude, that the cocker spaniel was 
hever meant for pheasant- retrieving. Al- 
though no spaniel is keener on the ever- 
increasing supply of pheasants in the coun- 
try, the retrieving part of the day’s shoot- 


ing may not be a part of the cocker’s busi- , 


| 
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All are big winners 
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imp. Banchory Dapper 
By Blackworth Midnight 
Ex Banchory Student 
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Home, Mr. H. A. Saunders 


Lorna, Countess 
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of certificates on the bench and at field trials and 


They combine the best blood lines in England 
upplication to kennel manager 


East Islip, Long Island, N. Y. 














HIGH CLASS POINTERS and SETTERS 


Trained dogs and puppies shipped for trial, 
satisfaction guaranteed. Send ten cents for 
illustrated sixty-six page catalogue with new 
low prices on pointers and setters, fox and 

rabbit hounds, beagle hounds, coon and com- 
inethen hounds. 


OAK GROVE KENNELS _INA, ILLINOIS 





POINTER PUPPIES 


Eight exceptionally fine pointer puppies, whelped 
October 6 933 eir sire a big, handsome son of 
Doone’s Jack Frost Pups dam, daughter of Champion 


Undaunted Rap. She is a high class shooting bitch and 
bench type. Pups white and liver, show type and field 
qualities. Write for picture and breeding. $25.00 each 
worth $50.00 each. Shipped and sold on approval. Pups 
in excellent health. Five-generation pedigree 


Howard W. Hall Moultrie, Ga. 








English Setters 
of Debonair 
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f ™s Beautiful young- 
Patron b sters and pup- 
SN iN) i pies rg oe 
Great onglish 
wel nod St P ovhult aS and American 
Show Champion and Field Trial Winner Pennine Patron, 
out of select Brood Matrons by Champion Albert's 
MacAllister II, Double Champion Roy of Edendale and 
Champion Grey Friar ~erfect development, condition 
and delivery guaranteed, Prices $40 and $50. Service 
to Patron $40. 
E. B. Mcintyre, Silver Spring, Maryland 
(5 miles north of D. C. line at Glenmont) 
Telephone Kensington 245 W 


Pennine 















ThoroBread 
Dog Foods 


The ThoroBread Co., 


Cincinnati, 0. 


DOG BUYERS ATTENTION 


You can now buy one of my fine, registered pointers, 
Champion Comanche Zigtield, and Pohie breeding, on 
my time payment plan $5.00 down, $5.00 a month, no 
handling charges or interest. Three to six months old 
Fifteen to twenty-five dollars each. On approval, no 
deposit, you be the judge. Satisfaction after sale 
or money refunded. Ten cents will bring photos and 
references. Each double-inoculated against Distemper, 
no extra charge 





J. D. Fureht Private Kennels, Gooding, Idaho 
Beautiful Regitered Ball Pur $15. | | SPRINGER SPANIELS 
Grown bulldogs cheap; ship anywhere and live met Ca We : : 

: ’ sete brats a : ays 0 dua ». Flint of Avendaie and Ch. Springbok of 
lelivery g nang » 4 
delivery guaranteed. Guaranteed mange tem Ware Bloodlines. My breeding stock is all raised in 
edy $1. heals any skin trouble on any ani- a big open area where they run and play, thereby 
mal. (Largest shippers in Dixie.) build muscle and heart, consequently produce rugged, 


BULLDOG HATCHERY 
501 Rockwood Dallas, Texas 





- vy “ 
WANTED 
Bird dogs for training. We have had thirty- 
four years’ experience in developing high-class 
shooting dogs on grouse, quail and pheasant. 
Sanitary Kennels and personal attention. Ex- 
cellent references. 


PECAN GROVE FARM 
R.D. 2 + Danville, Pa. 


beautiful puppies. | will make you the lowest possible 
price on high-class stock, and adjustments on long 
shipments. I furnish papers and ship on approval. Write 


Frank J. Cox, 207 W. Spruce St.. Dodge City, Kans. 





Springer Spaniels 


Some_ beautiful individuals from two to six months of 
age. Dual Champion Flint of Avendale and Champion 
Springbok of Ware blood lines. Puppies now retrieving 
and just ie to train for next year’s hunting. All reg 
is stered A. r furnish registration papers, guar 
antee safe ped and will ship subject to your in 
spection and approval. Males $25. and females $20 
Also matrons in whelp. 


LAKELAND KENNELS 


H. J. Robertson Olivia, Minn. 





NOTICE 
50% Reduction on 


Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, 
Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and 
Rabbit Hounds. Shipped for trial. 
Catalogue ten cents. 
BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 


Berry Kentucky 


$26.50 for COMPLETE 

Portable Kennel Yard 

Takes only 15 minutes to erect. Spec ial 
assortment No. 1-A makes yard 7'x14‘x5’ 
high—including gate. Shipped promptly 
F.O.B. Buffalo, N. Y. on — of check, 
money order or N. Y. draft. Add $1.00 ex 
tra if you desire ‘‘Buffalo’’ Patented “— 








ee Clips. Send 6c in postage for Booklet 85G. 
US. BUFFALO WIRE WORKS co. Ine. 
and (Formerly Scheeler's Sons; Ext. 1869 

Canada 574 Terrace Buffalo, “. Y. 








White Cedar Tow Bedding 
Anti Flea—Vermin—Odor 


Eliminates objectionable kennel odors, fleas will not 
stay where it is used, absorbs moisture. Produced from 
fresh northern Wisconsin White Cedar for dog bedding 
and insulating purposes. Pure, fragrant, clean, whole- 
some. Direct from the saw to you. More on the order 
of excelsior, not a sawdust. $1.50 per bale f. 0. b. 
Soperton. Approximately 100 Ibs. Shipped by freight. 
Special prices in larger lots. Sanitary Kennel Bedding 
Co., Cedar Dept., Soperton, Wis. 





VIMYDALE KENNELS 


( Formerly Outpost) 
Charles Packman, Owner Ridgefield, Conn. 
America’s Finest Boarding Kennel 
All breeds of dogs boarded, trained and shown 


Sporting dogs a specialty 
Puppies and grown dogs for sale and at stud 
Come and see for yourselves 








~ es ae 
Gossett’s Olde Tyme Long Eared Bugle Voiced Black and Tans 
ar famed for great endurance, cold trailing 
ability, acute hunting sense, deep bugle voice 
impressive hound character. Poors of all hound: 
dom. Unrivaled for big game. fox, coon. Superb 
studs. trained hounds, bred bitches, puppies. Aleo 
the finest in rabbit minded English Beagles. Highly 















descriptive illustrated catalog of absorbing in- 
terest to every houndman 10c. 
HERMOSA VISTA FARM 
W. Ean Gossett—Owner 
Buck Gonpox— _s 
irsville __ Rte. 





cl Rte. | Ohio 


w! The Bird-Dog Training Collar ~NEW 
‘*TRAINO’’ A Word to the Wise 
Grady W. Smith, Holly Springs, Miss., the noted shooting 
dog expert, writes: 

9 these collars last season J would not be without them for 

as I consider them the most human training collar 

"ig oet better results with less work ~ Ly than any 
other collar I ever weed, apr W.Surra 
The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Caller ever known 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, etc. A 
leader and check collar in one. BY MaiL Postraip, $2.00 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportame " 
FREEMAN LLOY Oscawana-on-Hudson, New York 
























































THEY KNEW IT IN 1496! 


skilful in 


angling you must first learn— 


“If you would be 


to make your tackle, which is, to wit: 
your rod and your lines of divers colors. 
After that you must know how to fish, in 
what depth of water, and at what time of 
day. Also, you must know the different 
kinds of fish, and the weather suitable in 
which to catch them— 
And now let me show you here,—” 


In 1496—a hundred years and more be- 
fore the immortal Izaak—a treatise was 
written on fishing that is one of the great- 
est practical articles you've ever laid your 
eyes on. A lot of things claimed as modern 
discoveries are right there in black and 
white. It is comparatively unknown—genu- 
inely good reading—and absolutely authen- 
tic. You are sure to get one of the biggest 
thrills of your life out of 


“Fishing with a Hook” 
in the APRIL issue of 


Field # 
Stream 


The big fishing number and one of the 
very finest we have ever published, packed 
from cover to cover with where-when-and- 
how-to-do-it information worth its weight 
in gold to the real sportsman. And articles 
like— 


How to Throw a Fly 
By Arthur J. Neu 


A thoroughly practical and under- 
standable article that we think is 
the best thing of its kind we have 
ever published. 


Flathead Riffle 
by H. L. Betten 


A great story of fishing sportsman- 
ship with a white man and a red 
man as companions. 


Weakfish 
by R. H. Corson 


An article of practical ideas cram- 
med with personal experience and 
the results of years of observation 
and study. 


Nothing to Grouse About 
by Howard T. Walden, 2d 


Great tales of grouse and their 
changing habits and some mighty 
interesting comparisons with wood- 
cock as a game bird. 


Great Dogs and Great Game 
by W. S. Chadwick 


Big game and wonderful dogs make 
up this great story of African ad- 
venture. 


Tell your dealer to save a copy for 


you; or, better still, subscribe now. 
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IRELAND’S MOST NOTED GREYHOUND 









" 


Master McGrath, famed in song and story. He won the English Waterloo Cup in 1868, 69 and ‘71. In the 


1870 event he was “got at’’. Owner: 


ness. While he is surely capable of lifting 
a woodcock, cottontail rabbit, snipe or any 
of the smaller feathered game, the pheas- 
ant might be too much of a mouthful for 
at least fifty per cent of the smallest of 
the under-25-pounds cocker spaniels. So 
that a more capable retrieving as well as 
active cocker may be produced in Amer- 
ica, the writer of this article once again 
begs the shooting owners of these time- 
honored gun dogs to set themselves the 
easy task of producing cockers that shall 
be masters and mistresses of their day’s 
work that spaniels must always be called 
upon to do in America, as they certainly 
are in other countries of the sporting 
world. 

To come to a fine point: All of the land 
spaniels came from a common stock. The 
now-segregated varieties were once “sis- 
ters and cousins and aunts.” 

As too much in-breeding results in the 
lack of stature, weight, brain and physical 
powers, there must be need for out-cross 
ings. Let the smaller spaniel bitches be 
bred to the largest sires. Now that the 
American Kennel Club has granted a clas- 
sification for the bulldog-mastiff “breed” — 
which, only yesterday, was considered a 
“mongrel,” the ruling kennel body might 
open the gates to admit springer-cocker- 
bred or any other cross-bred land spaniels. 
All spaniels have come from the same 
root, whereas bulldogs and mastiffs are 
certainly of very remote relationship. 


SPRINGER SPANIELS WHELPED IN ARCTIC WEATHER 


The late Lord Lurgan 


The sportsmen of America have a right 
and an ambition to own good-nosed cock- 
ers that shall be capable of plenty of hard 
work on land and in water. 

Longer legged and_ stronger 
cockers will fill the bill. 


jawed 


THE GREYHOUND: MASTER 
McGRATH 


| se there an Irishman who has never 
heard of the fleetness and cleverness 
of Lord Lurgan’s black-and-white grey- 
hound dog, Master McGrath, thrice a 
winner of the Waterloo Cup, the greatest 
of all coursing stakes run off every Feb- 
ruary, since the year 1836, near Liverpool, 
England? No! By song and story, Lord 
Lurgan’s longtail has long been installed 
as a national hero in the minds and hearts 
of all sporting Irishmen wherever they 
might live and have their being. 

McGrath, by Dervock out of Lady 
Sarah, was bred in 1868 by Capt. James 
Galwey of the 86th Regiment. His signa- 
ture under the date of May, 1842, is on the 
fly leaf of a veterinary science book, pre- 
sented to the writer by the old sportsman’s 
great, great grand-nephew, Capt. P. N. 
Galwey-Foley, formerly of Fort Qu Ap- 
pelle, Saskatchewan, Canada. 

Master McGrath’s first successes, in 


minor stakes, were accomplished while 
he was still in the ownership of Capt. Gal- 
wey; but in the Waterloo Cup in 1868, 





Puppies by Woodland Warpaint out of Trevallen Peggy, born on a Dec. 20 in a temperature varying between 


twenty and forty degrees below zero. Owners: Lloyd Bros., Green Lawn, Alberta, Canada 
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1869, 1870 and 1871 he ran in Lord Lur- 
gan’s name. McGrath was unchallenged in 
both of the first events. 

Trustworthy writers record that Mc- 
Grath was rather coarse in appearance. 
But he could gallop faster than any dog 
he ever met and was extremely handy with 
his teeth, that is, he usually struck at and 
held his hare after the first wrench or two. 
Thus he invariably made his courses short, 
while his subsequent opponents were con- 
sequently handicapped by longer trials. 

In 1870, McGrath was beaten by Lady 
Lyons running in Colonel Goodlake’s nom- 
ination. The following year, Lord Lur- 
gan’s great champion succeeded in leading 
and beating every dog he ran against. 

It had always been rumored that Mc- 
Grath had been “poisoned” at the 1870 
Waterloo Cup meeting ; which belief was 
probably justified. Only within the last 
year or so has a death-bed confession been 
revealed by those who should know best 





Sond 


we 


teresting time, no matter if at the end of 
the hunt the game bag does not bulge. 

There will be sensational points to re- 
member, the thrill of which will remain in 
memory for many years to come: or some 
good trailing work by the retriever which 
brought in the bird that had been given 
up for lost. There will be the point at a 
great distance from the birds. No one 
would credit that scent could be carried 
so far by the breeze had not the happening 
been seen. And that point when the bird 
flushed from under the dog’s nose! 

But it is not necessary that the dog 
should be faultless to render him the sub- 
ject of interest among the brotherhood of 
sportsmen. There are few dogs that have 
no good points, and there are few men 
who will not pride themselves in correct- 
ing some outstanding faults that a dog 
may have acquired. Other gun dog men 
will always be ready to proffer advice. If 
such counsel be sound, the owner alone 


BENCH SHOW AND WORKING IRISH SETTERS 
Left to right: Elcova McTybe, Lord Berolston, Champion Terence, Fiona and Sheila of the Cloisters (in 
foreground). Breeders and owners: Mr. and Mrs. Edwin M. Berolzheimer, The Cloisters, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


and had the most reason to be gravely 
concerned in the matter. Needless to add 
that Ireland’s national dog hero was a 
victim of a slow poison administered at 
the behest of a professional gambler. 
However, the widely sung ballad 
“Master McGrath” should always keep 
alive the memory of the speed and clever- 
ness of Ireland’s greyhound dog, the 
greatest of his day. Our illustration is re- 
produced from an engraving that is scarce. 


SPORTING DOG OWNERS 
By Merwyn Lloyd 


HERE are divers means through 

which people of the world are drawn 
together for companionship. Different 
branches of sport can claim the responsi- 
bility for many and varied forms of friend- 
ship. But the ownership of a sporting dog 
is a sure key—and the only key that may 
admit anyone into one of the most fasci- 
nating of all fraternities. 
_ Whether the dog is a high-class, per- 
lectly trained performer, or a decided sec- 
ond-rater, makes little difference provided 
his owner is enthusiastic about him and is 
satisfied that his dog is a valuable assis- 
tant in his hunting or shooting. 

If the dog is of high caliber, both he 
and his owner will command unlimited re- 
spect and admiration. Any of his sporting 
Iriends will be proud to accompany the 
Owner and consider it an honor to be per- 
mitted to do so; for there will be an in- 


must decide. He may be asked to take 
note of how another dog handles, and 
listen to a dozen other suggestions from 
sO many men—persons of his own type. 

The advice from these men of the gun 
may or may not be sound but still the ice 
is broken and the qwner of the dog is 
more or less admitted into their associa- 
tion. On meeting them on future occasions, 





most assuredly there will be enquiries | 


about the dog’s progress, which eventually 
leads to a host of reminiscences regarding 
the sporting season, the performances of 
different dogs and the peculiarities of the 
actions of the birds. The novice has actu- 
ally entered a fraternity which is closed 
to those who have no sporting dog. 

On many occasions I have sent un- 
trained sporting dogs to clients who re- 
quired a dog as a household companion 
only, the beauty of the dogs being their 
one recommendation. On hearing at a 
later date of these dogs, many of their 
new owners have decided to have the dogs 
broken. Among their acquaintances there 
were shooting enthusiasts who deplored 
the fact that such gun dogs should not en- 
joy the sport they were intended for— 
that occupation which their ancestors had 
enjoyed for many generations. In conse- 
quence the owner begins to take interest 
in something of which he was quite un- 
versed before he had obtained the hunting 
dog. Eventually, the calls from the merry 


green woods and the wide open stubbles | 


are continuously sounding in his ears. 











“No Mother to Guide 





Watch your dog for symptoms of Worms. 
For Round and Hook Worms give SER- 
GEANT’S SURE-SHOT CAPSULES or SERGEANT'S 
Puppy CapsuLes, Sold by dealers every- 
where. , 
Write For Your Frep Cory of “SERGEANT’S 
Doo Book” on the care of dogs, Our FREW 
Apvice Department will answer questions 
on your dog’s health. Write fully. 
Feed Sergeant’s Dog Food for strength. 
POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 


2150 West Broad St., Richmond, Virginia 


Sergeant's 








DOG Medicines and Food 








Trained Springer Spaniels 


3rood bitches and pups, any age or color. Strong, 
healthy farm raised stock from the world’s leading 
Field Trial and Show Champions. They make fast, 
eager hunters and retrievers, and win wherever shown. 
All A.K.C. registered and sold subject to your ap 
proval. Our high quality stock and reasonable prices 
will please you. State your requirements fully and pic- 
tures will be furnished. Winning dogs at stud, ‘‘King- 
fisher of Avandale’’ and ‘‘Gouverneur of Avandale”’ 


KESTERSON’S KENNELS, Skamokawa, Washington 








FIELD TRAINING CONTROL 


Works automatically attached to dog’s collar, most 
effective ever. See Adv., October number, $5.00. Have 
your Setters, Pointers or Spaniels trained by this in- 
comparable method. Am open for a few to train. Some 
crack quail dogs for sale. Four memberships in a quail- 
shooting club. Real quail shooting very accessible at 
low cost. 


G. Arthur Evans Training Kennels, Thomasville, N. C. 


GREATEST DOG BOO 
Ever Written/ 














SECOND EDITION—JUST OUT! 
How to Train Your Bird Dog 


BY HORACE LYTLE 

Ten pages of wonderful illustrations. 256 pages of practical 
information. Bound in cloth. Brand new PROLOGUE (re- 
printed from The Saturday Evening Post by special per- 
mission); important new and longer Foreword; an entire 
new chapter—valuable as information and as fascinating a 
story of actual training as you've ever read. 

The author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of Freup 
& Stream. His other book on training, ‘‘Breaking a Bird 
Dog,’’ has sold thousands of copies on merit. This new 
book is better still—and this second edition is bigger and 
better than the first. 


Mr. Lytle’s method of teaching different types of doos 
to point game is entirely original. He outlines a plan for 
each type of dog character. 

Get this GREAT NEW BOOK and you can accomplish won- 
ders training your own gun dogs. Or, even if you have 
them trained for you. this hook will help you to get more 
out of them in the hunting field. 

| year subscription for Field & Stream and a copy of 
this book (value $4.50), for only $3.25. 

2 year subscription and a copy of book (value $6.00), 
for only $4.50. 

Book alone: $2.00. 
Send your order now, to 


Field & Stream 


578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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A New Picture! 


And not merely new, 
but the finest motion 
picture of quail 


shooting ever made. 


“QOUAIL 
HUNTING 
IN THE HOME 
of MARY 
MONTROSE” 


Every man who likes to see a good 
dog work will get the thrill of his 
life out of this picture. 


Made in North Carolina less than 
six weeks ago on one of the 
finest shooting estates in America, 
owned by Mr. William Zeigler, Jr. 
... by Mr. Zeigler and Mr. E. F. 
Warner, publisher of Field & Stream 
. . shooting over some of the finest 
of the candidates for the coming 
Field Trial Championship. 


In 16 mm. size—for “home movie” 
projectors. Rented to you for one 
evening for only $2.50—less than 
the price of one theatre ticket. If 
you want to give a dinner party or 
smoker for your shooting pals that 
they'll talk about for the next six 
months, get this picture; you can 
borrow a projector if you don’t own 


be Field 
Streana 


MOTION PICTURES OF 
HUNTING AND FISHING 


are the finest of their kind ever made. 
14 reels in 16 mm; 21 reels in large 
size—35 mm.—for professional pro- 
jectors. 


They are the finest entertainment that can 
possibly be provided by any club for a 
banquet, smoker or other meeting. Noth- 
ing else will bring as large an attendance 
as the announcement that Field & Stream 
movies will be shown. Tell the Chairman 
of your entertainment committee to write 
us for circular. All these films can be 
obtained by your club on terms that make 
them cost the club treasury nothing. Ask 
us how come. 


Field & Stream 
578 Madison Ave., New York 






















































Edited by HORACE LYTLE 


ELUSIVE CLASS 
By Horace Lytle 


ERE and there you will find ardent 

fanciers of Irish setters. Forty- 

nine out of fifty hunters will im- 
mediately condemn them as “no good.” 
Taking them just as they come, by and 
large, perhaps that impression would be 
true of forty-nine out of fifty Lrish setters. 
In too high a percentage of cases the 
hunting spirit has been bred out of them. 
I shall not even attempt here a long dis- 
cussion of what may be all the under- 
lying causes. Perhaps, with a view to 
bench-show standards, too many_ breeders 
have had an eye to exact shade of coloring 
in coat. Perhaps too much effort may 
have been exerted to get a proper set and 
length of ears or tail. Some may have 
gone to extremes in trying to eliminate 
any trace of white. Others may have been 
overly particular about mere color of eye. 

As against any such tendencies, there 
may have been a lack of care in perpetu- 
ating what I call head and heart and heels. 
\s between a dog with poorly-set ears, 
but endowed with a good nose, and a dog 
with perfectly-set ears but a weak nose, 
[ personally would choose the former 
every time. Perhaps practical running 
gear has been overlooked in favor of a 
body structure merely more pleasing in 
pose. The good-looking bench dog which 
any breeder might select could very easily 
be utterly lacking in endurance, or the 
underpinning which makes endurance pos 
sible: and then over and above all, is the 
instinct for the hunt—the keenness of de- 
sire and determination to find birds, which 
brooks no restraint of either heavy cover 
or long hours. Breeders may have thought 
more of outer type than of the heart which 
beats within the dog. 

Here and there, however, are to be 
found a few loyal Irish setter enthusiasts 
who are interested in other things—the 
same sort of style and class so much de- 
sired in the other breeds. By using the 
fingers of one hand I can name nearly all 
the outstanding breeders of desirable and 


practical field dogs among the red setters, 

One of these few is W. J. Thayer of 
South Byron, New York, to whom we 
are indebted for the picture as reproduced 
herewith of Skyline Fly. I could take 
many paragraphs devoted merely to an 
effort to adequately eulogize the character 
which this good bitch shows in her point- 
ing attitude on the pheasant which lies 
ahead. She shows all the grace in the 
world. Her pose itself speaks volumes, 
She is thrilled by her work. Her very 
soul is on fire and she shows it in her 
attitude. If more Irish setters can be pro- 
duced which point like Skyline Fly, the 
practical field men won't mind if. their 
ears or color or coat are not quite up to 
bench show standards. Every man desires 
a good-looking dog, but a quarter of an 
inch on an ear or the shade or texture of 
coat are puny things compared with the 
development of an inspired desire back 
of a perfect nose, which so sets the dog’s 
soul on fire that the pointing attitude 
shouts it to the world. 


VEN while writing this, further evi- 

dence comes to me that there are still 
a few other Irish setters whose enthusiasm 
for their work is so keen that it leads to 
classical attitudes on point. Mr. C. A, 
Duncan has just submitted an imposing 
picture of Tawny Boy Baltimore on game. 
The picture speaks for itself. What birdy 
puppies should result if Skyline Fly were 
bred to Tawny Boy Baltimore! If Irish 
setter fanciers are sincere in “bringing 
the red back,” the goal will be 
reached only by mating such outstanding 
individuals. Style on game is a manifesta- 
tion of other qualities. It is an indication 
that other desirable attributes are there. 
Therefore, at least to the present writer, 
it seems that the entire answer rests on 
matings based on pointing style, to the 
exclusion of all else. If that is there, so 
will the other desirable field qualities be 
also—they must be. Style itself is proof. 


dogs 


The Irish setter, Skyline Fly, bred, raised, trained and owned by W. J. Thayer, South 


Byron, 


Nn. 3 
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BRAINS 


N submitting his dog's picture, Mr. 

Duncan says: “If he is out of sight 
and finds birds, he will come and get you 
and take you back to the birds. I have 
never seen but one other dog that would 
do this.” 

The late C. B. Whitford, in writing of 
Gladstone, perhaps the most famous of 
the early English setter importations to 
America, has stated in his excellent book 
that Gladstone, if lost on point, would do 
exactly the same thing. I have seen one 
of my own do it any number of times, 
especially in the South where it is easier 
for a wide dog to get lost on point. I have 
on occasion even seen the dog’s desire 
emphasized by barking so expressively 
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known to him. In this case you have a 
highly developed degree of canine brain 
power—not blinking in any sense of the 
word. The discerning observer can detect 
the difference beyond any possible un- 
certainty. When game is left solely for 
the brainy purpose of finding the master 
—in which case the dog will lead the 
master to the birds and go to them con- 
fidently, with bold and happy decision— 
the man who would call that blinking, 
when the signs to the contrary are clear, 
simply doesn’t know his dogs. 

There isn’t anything sadder than a 
blinking bird dog. There isn’t anything 
finer in canine association than a mani- | 
festation of brains—and this becomes 
especially true when the dog follows the 
dictates of his mind, based upon a con- | 
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The stylish Irish setter, Tawny Boy Baltimore, the property of C. A. Duncan, Fair- 
mont, West Virginia 


that the signs were unmistakable. Denied 
entirely the expression of actual speech, 
one of the most interesting phases of dog 
intimacy is the extent to which they are 
able to manifest desires by barks, facial 
expressions and even manner of- body 
wiggling. When a dog wants you to follow 
him somewhere, he has ways to “tell” 
you all about it. To a keen observer, his 
“language” is as plain as speech. 

Ordinarily, for a dog to break point 
and leave his birds is considered blinking 
—perhaps the most serious fault a bird 
dog can have. But blinking is a manifesta 
tion of bird shyness or man shyness. In 
certain timid types particularly, it is a 
result of too much pressure having been 
applied too quickly in the process of bring- 
ing about steadiness on point. To leave the 
birds as a result of timidity, in any de- 
gree, is indeed blinking. There are various 
degrees of blinking. The worst form is 
tor a dog to utterly ignore the presence 
ot game, which his nose tells him is there 
When the fault reaches that extreme, the 
case is usually—though not always—hope 
less. Other dogs may indicate the pres 
ence of game—but handle it too timidly 
—"too tender” on game, to use a com 
mon expression. In a milder form of blink 
ing the dog merely shifts position—some 
times keeps circling his birds. In its milder 
form the error of blinking can often be 
corrected by careful and proper handling 
of such gentle nature as to build the dog's 
confidence. 

But there is a distinct difference be- 
tween leaving game because of timidity or 
actual fear—and leaving it for no other 
purpose whatsoever than to find the mas- 
ter with the sole view of taking him back 
to the game, so that its presence may be 





fidence in his master, which, through the 
right sort of association, has developed a 
bold confidence in daring to do what the 
best service dictates as the proper action. 


AVOIDING GUN SHYNESS 


N' ) man knows what his field dog will 

be worth until he knows that the 

dog is not and will not be gun shy. This 

is equally true whether it be beagle, bird | 
dog or retriever. With the possible ex- | 
ception of blinking, gun shyness is one 

of the most difficult faults to cure. As I 

have stated so often in these columns, 

gun shyness is one of the most needless 

faults. It may be avoided by proper pro- 

cedure in the very beginning. 

One of the best plans is to start with 
the tiny puppies—when, as but mere 
babies, they don’t know enough yet to 
“fear fire.” Soon after they are weaned 
you may use a revolver as a “dinner bell” 
to call them to their food. Some puppies 
in a litter are always bolder than the } 
others, and group psychology alone will | 
help in the matter. The more timid pup- 
pies will see that their bolder brothers and 
sisters have nothing to fear, and there is | 
no better plan for avoiding gun shyness 
in the very beginning than teaching young 
puppies to come to their food with a re- 
volver shot as a signal. With that sort 
of start, there is simply nothing else to 
it—except a reasonable amount of care 
thereafter. Don’t overdo anything. Don't 
put too many guns behind a young dog 
in the field. Don’t shoot needlessly close 
to the dog. Just use a little common sense 
and a puppy once started properly will 
never be gun shy. 

Don’t buy a new dog of any age and 








WORM CAPSULES 


TETRACHLORETHYLENE C. T. 
KILL HOOKWORMS and LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS [A scientific treatment.] 


Dogs and foxes become infested at early 
age. Special size capsules fordifferentages. 


Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


Send forILLUSTRATED 
WORM BULLETIN No. 652 
Practical—Scientific —Helpful 
Address Desk N-16-C 


Animal Industry Dept. o: 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








TREVALLEN SETTERS and SPRINGERS 

SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 

Trained on Prairie Chickens, Hungarian Partridges, 

Ruffed Grouse, etc. Dogs combining the best of B. C 

and Old Country blood-lines. Also young springer 

spaniels, Sealyham terriers of great merit. Best 

breeding; shooting and show stock. Shooting dogs may 

be seen on game, Safe delivery guaranteed 


S. Mervyn Lioyd, Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada 








SHONGUM KENNELS 
PINE BUSH, N. Y. 
IRISH SETTER PUPPIES 


Of Best Foreign & American Strains 
Field and Bench Prospects 


{ Drexel’s Tyrone Ram | 
At Stud) Shongum Mike Red Jacket jFee $35 








Pedigrees at Request 


GAME BIRDS 


This coupon has to do with 
the game bird picture subscrip- 
tion offer on the inside cover. 
Fiero & STREAM 

578 Madison Ave., New York 
Here’s $3.25. Enter (extend) my subscrip- 
tion and send me the 18 game bird pictures. 
($1.00 extra Foreign.) 
Nam 








Address 


City and State 





TARNEDGE FOXES 







STARLIENED 1910 
ono Have Won Grand 
ranc Show Championship 
in U. 8. Best Fox in 


and One- Third of all 
Firet Prizes. 
4 Fox Sold is 
Bred by Winners 
Make several times the net profit by buying officially certified founda 
tion stock that will produce consecutive generations of Prise Winners 
and High Priced Pelte with initial cost and maintenance the same as 
low or average grade of foxes, Cal Sabattis y. 








Game-Farming 


The popular, standard manual of game and 
ornamental fowl breeding. By Horace Mitchell, 
Game-Breeding Editor, Field & Stream. Cloth 
bound, well illustrated, $2.50 per copy postpaid, 


All About Dogs 


Splendidly complete. Paper-bound. By Henri 
Vibert. $1.00 a copy postpaid. Covers training 
feeding, cure of major ailments, of all breeds. 
Both above books to one address—-$3.25 
Ditto with one year's subscription to Field & Stream. 
each item sent to any address directed, postpaid, $5.00, 


All orders to 
HALEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. F2, Portsmouth, New Hampshire 
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RFS 


Wild 
Rabbits 2% 


COTTONTAILS AND 
JACKS (HARE) 


New low prices on Wild Rabbits 


Can furnish any number in season for restock- 
ing or coursing. Place cottontail orders now as 
they can be shipped only in the late fall and 
winter months. Can furnish Jacks at all times 
except in hot weather. 


Live 
Every 


arrival guaranteed. 
customer satisfied. 


EARL JOHNSON, Rago, Kansas 














Ringnecks, Golden, Silver, 
Amherst, Mutant Pheasants 
Bob White Quail—All Eggs In Season 


Japanese Silkie Bantams Stock & Eggs 
FRANK W. FULLER Salisbury, N. C. 
















California Valley Quail 
(also called Peacock Par- 
tridge), gamey and ornate 
—for hg purposes and 
beautifying estates—thrive in % 
any climate in the world. Write 
for free pamphlet to MALIBU 
QUAIL HATCHERY, P. O. ad- 
dress, 614 Walden Road, Beverly 
Hills, California. 




















Quail and Pheasants 


Pure native Bob-Whites and Ringnecks in 
large or small quantities; also a full line 
of rare pheasants, waterfowl, peafowl, deer 
and zoo stock. Mention your wants. 


Kendall Bros. Guilford, N. C. 















Live Deer for Sale 


Will ship anywhere in the United States, 

healthy, vigorous White-tailed Virginia 

Deer from Grand Island Game Preserve. 
Write or wire for prices 


JOHN M. BUSH, Agent, Negaunee, Michigan 

















Decoys—Callers—Trained Birds 
(Shot over often 1931-32-33) 


Wild Decoy Mallard $4.00 pair; Eggs 
er ih Callers $8.00—$7.00—$6.00 pair: 

-~12. Black Mallard $10.00—$8.00 pair; Eg 
$5.00 °34.00—18 Selgian Callers $15.00 $12.00 pair: 
Eggs $5.00—12. Duck book 25¢—Gooxse Booklet 2 
Canada Geese, old and young, new low prices. Wool 
ducks. Redhe ads canvas, other ducks drakes 
Safe arrival. 


BREMAN COMPANY 








DANVILLE, ILL. 





















BROOK TROUT 


Brook Trout of exceptional quality. 
Place orders now for early spring de- 
livery. Eyed eggs in season. Thirty years 
of successful propagation. 


Parapise Brook Trout Co., Cresco, Pa. 
































HIGHER GAME BIRD PRICES 


ARE COMING / 


stocks of pheasants, quail 
ane other game birds arr Dow available for pur 
chase at very reasonable prices. Demands for 
eggs and birds in 1934 promise to be greater 


excellent breeding 


than ever before. Shortages are not unlikely to 


buyers of 
and pos 


develop. We advise all prospective 
birds to buy now to avoid higher prices 
sible disappointment 


N.A.G. B. A. Code Protects Buyers 


All members of the North American 


Breeders’ 
the buyer 
we will refer you toa dependable source of supply. 


NortH American GAME BREEDERS’ 
205 E. 42nd St. 


Game 
Association have signed a rigid code of 
ethics which serves as an iron-clad protection for 
Let us know your requirements and 


Ass'’N 
New York, N. Y. 











then “test him for gun shyness” the first 
thing. That’s one of the easiest ways in 
the world to cause gun shyness in a dog 
previously having no signs of the fault. 
The first job in the case of buying a new 
dog is to let him get accustomed to his 
new surroundings. Let him have a chance 
to know and become attached to you. You, 
on your part, should learn to know and 
understand any of his special characteris- 
tics. There is plenty of time two, three 
or four weeks after purchase to shoot 
over him in the field under natural con- 
ditions. Don’t pop off with a gun around 
his kennel. (In the case of an older dog 
just purchased, you have an entirely dif- 
ferent situation than calling tiny puppies 
to their food with a pistol. Don’t confuse 
the two propositions.) If you don’t buy 
your new dog sufficiently ahead of the 
hunting season to test him for gun shy- 
ness and any other faults—that’s your 
fault, not his. If you build canine con- 
fidence based on kindness and common 
sense, you'll never have a ae! dog. 
One of our readers, Mr. G. Parker, 
writes of the importance of sh i gun 
shyness, and his plan is quoted verbatim 
as follows: “I have just read your book 
and commend particularly your chapter 
discussing both how to avoid and how to 
cure the terrible fault of gun shyness. 
Your plan is fine and exactly the same 
as mine, only some people who own dogs 
live in town where they cannot fire a gun 
and stay out of jail. I happen to be one 
of these, so I take a young dog out to the 
gun club, leaving the car at a distance 
where the crack of the guns is barely 
heard, and lead the dog up to the noise. 
I stop to pet him often and talk with him, 
and the closer we get to the traps, the 
more slowly I proceed. Of course, if he 
is a bold fellow I move faster than with 
a dog that seems to notice the guns. By 
the use of this method I have never had 
a dog that seemed to pay any attention 
to the guns. My method will appeal to 
your Scotch readers, for the reason that 
the other fellow burns the powder.” 
Mr. Parker’s plan is all right. The only 


comment I need make is that you stay 
behind the shooters at a sufficient dis- 
tance, so that the dog is not forced into 


close proximity with the firing squad. It 
is practically certain that you would do 
this anyhow, because trap shooters are 
usually touchy and don’t want spectators 
at their very heels. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
IRISH SETTERS 


as to the 


Qves.—Would you please advise me 
hunting 


desirabi ility of getting an Irish setter for 


partridge, pheasant and woodcock, such as we 
have in this vicinity (Massachusetts). I am 
strongly attracted by the appearance of these 


dogs but all of my shooting companions say that 

they are very unsatisfactory for hunting, as they 

are very wild and hard to control in the woods. 
W. G. Brown, Jr. 


never owned an Trish setter 
and hard to control.’ I have 
English setters which had 


Ans.—I_ have. 
that has been “wild 


seen and owned some 

this characteristic. There are, of course, Irish 
setters which are hardly worth feeding, and I've 
seen some exceptionally good ones. If you find 
the right dog it doesn’t make any difference 
whether his hair is long or short or whether his 
color is red, white or blue. If you have a_ poor 
dog it doesn’t help his lack of value any, simply 


a member of a breed which 
individuals within its ranks. 
Ep 


hecause he may be 
numbers valuable 


MISALLIANCE DOESN’T CARRY OVER 
Qves.—Recently [ secured a pointer puppy 
whose mother was a black-and-white pointer and 
whose father was a liver-and-white pointer. This 
puppy is solid black, with all markings that go 
to make a bird dog etherwise. The litter of pup- 
pies before this last litter from the black-and- 
white female were from several dogs, one of 
which was a black-brindle bulldog. I am wonder- 
ing if any of the blood from the litter before 
would be handed down to je? litter. 

Guy M. Grivespre, M. D. 


Field & Stream—March, 1934 





Ans.—-Whatever may have happened in the 
case of a previous litter will have no effect what. 
ever upon a later litter. If there was no mis. 
alliance in the last breeding, the fact that one of 
the puppies is solid black would merely be a 
“happenstance.” Ep.] 


DROPPER 


ves.—I have recently acquired a four-weeks. 
old male puppy out of an English pointer bitch 


and by a Llewellin setter sire and have shot 
over both parents. They are not only excellent 
dogs in the field, but are both blooded. The puppy 


seems very intelligent. In appearance he tre. 
sembles the setter but in gait and actions seems 
to lean toward the bitch. I have been told that 
they will not hold a point, but from early in. 
dications this seems to be untrue of the puppy. 
Are puppies of this mixed strain apt to develop 
into good dogs? The dog’s coat should be ex. 
actly what is needed in this desert country and 
if possible I would like to develop him. 

H. J. Hopery, 


Ans.—Your puppy is what is known as a 
“dropper.”” Some droppers become excellent gun 
dogs and I hope yours may turn out to be. Who. 
ever told you that a dropper will not hold a point 
doesn’t know what he is talking about. [Ep.] 
POINTERS NOT DIVIDED INTO STRAINS 
Qves.—I would like to know if there are dif. 
ferent breeds of the pointer, and which one 
would you say has the best nose and yet the 
smallest size? I wouldn't want a real large dog, 
as they are inconvenient to take in a car. 
WwW Ham Monp. 


Ans.—There are not different varieties of Eng- 
lish pointers. Of course, pointers vary quite a 
bit in size. The only thing to do is to decide upon 
a pointer of faultless breeding and select one of 


about the size you desire. The matter of nose 
variance is not a breed characteristic, and it 
simply remains to secure an individual with a 


good nose, Pointers as a rule are endowed with 
good noses. =p.) 


SELECTING PUPPIES 


Qvrs.—I am about to purchase a setter pup 
and would appreciate your advice in selecting 
same, as I have never raised dogs before. I have 


of a litter of four males. 
Apert L., 


first choice 
ARRIGONE. 


_ Awns.—The only guide I can give you in select- 
ing a puppy would be to pick out the one which 
most appeals to you. No man can be sure of the 
best puppy in a litter if he picks one out at an 
early age. It's always pretty much of a gamble. 
The only thing you can do is pick out the one 
you like best—the one which seems the keenest 
and most active—and then hope you’ve made no 
mistake. [Epb. 


NATURAL RETRIEVER 


an English setter which is a 
natural retriever. Most all dog training manuals 
are against natural retrievers and are heartily in 
sympathy with the forced retriever. They say 
that the reason is that a forced retriever will 
always retrieve and the other will do so only 
when all conditions are favorable with the dog 
Would you, therefore, consider a dog that was 
a natural retriever? 


Qves.—I_ have 


Eowin H. 


T would not object to a natural retriever 
retrieving to the 
Ep.] 


RINEHART. 


ANs.- 
which has been developed in 
point of real finish. 


TIMID SETTER PUPPY 


Qves.—I have a female Gordon setter about 
nine months old. She was four months old when 
I bought her and very timid. I thought she would 
eventually outgrow that fault but she hasn't. She 
doesn’t seem to have any confidence in anyone, 
although she has never been whipped to my 
knowledge. When TI first go near her she shakes 
like a leaf, but after I have petted her a while 
she wants to play and is very affectionate. But 
when I leave her and then go back to her again 
it is the same thing all over. 

When T let her out of her yard I have an 
awful time trying to catch her to put her back. 
I just can’t coax her to come to me, but when 
I take her for a run through the fields she will 
come up to me. I know she must be taught 
obedience but would like to win her confidence 
and get her over that timidness before I start 
to train her any. Do you think she will outgrow 
this shyness in time? 

Rorerta F. Trevanb. 

Ans.—You have an exceptionally timid puppy. 
Ilowever, she is still very young and I believe 
you can build up her confidence gradually. Until 
she does get entirely over the timidity | would 
not attempt restraint of any kind. Your first 
job is to build up confidence where none exists 
now. Let her have her own way to the greatest 
extent possible. Play with her as often as you 
can. Let nothing come up to frighten or hurt 
her. Let her gradually realize there is nothing t 
fear when you are around. Don’t try to train 
or teach her anything at all until you have got 
ten her sufficiently over her timidity so that you 
feel certain restraints may be started. [Ep] 


(END OF KENNEL DEPT.) 
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EARS’ Successfu 
38 Planting experi- 
ence for leading Clubs and 
Game Commissions is your best guar- 
antee that TERRELL can make your 
really attract more ducks, fish and 
ERRELL’S PLANTS GROW! 99 
Water Plants, Berry-bearing Shrubs, 
Grains, ete. that Government 
show are really preferred by aquatic and up- 


land game. Have extra fine lot of GIANT WILD 
RICE SEED. Liberal packet 25c postpaid. 
XPERIENCE has taught us many Secrets of 














place 

game. 
Kinds— 
Wild 
investigations 


Planting Success and failure. Insure Success! 
Describe your place and get our planting recommendations, 
booklet and bargain list wv Bh janting, 


TERRELL’S AQUATIC NURSERIES 
400 D Bik., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Those Planning Fairly Large Plantings Can Insure Success—Sare 
Time, Money and Materiats By Having Us Make Their Planting. 

















Plant their Natural Foods. Provide cover 
only a few are now stopping. No need to go 
or fish to your favorite hunting 


miles 













Celery, 
lustrated book. It tells what, when, where and how 
ground. Write, describe grounds, 






ATTRACT WILD DUCKS & FISH 


You can bring 
for sport. 
or fishing grounds by planting Wild Rice, 
Duck Potato and over 30 other Attractive Natural Foods described ir free il 
to plant 
and receive free planting advice and literature 
Pioneers in Developing Better Hunting and Fishing Grounds 

Ask about services of expert to examine, plan and plant large properties NOW 

WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES, Box 331-A. Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


and hold thousands where 
ring abundance of game 
Wild 


a permanent feeding & 












FOR SALE 


500 Ringneck Pheasants 
500 Buff Cochin Bantams 
26 Wild Turkeys 
Write for price 


Carolina Game Reserve, High Point, N. C. 





























PHEASANTS! 


FOR STOCKING! Write for special offer on A-1 re- 
leasing <tock to make room for breeders, State quantity 
and percentage hens desired. 
BREEDERS! Sperial pens of finest selected Ringneck, 
Mutants and Mongolian breeders, 5 hens and 1 cock, at 
sttractive price 
EGGS! Rook orders now for preferred shipping dates. 
Special offer to clubs and preserves, 

Your correspondence cordially invited. 
WALLACE GRANGE Box 10 Ephraim, Wisconsin 

















FANCY GAME BIRDS 


Pheasants and Ducks 


including Amherst, Reeves and Kallege 


Pheasants. Safe delivery guaranteed. For full 
details address John Henry Dick, 


Allen Winden Farm, Islip, Long Island, N. Y. 


GUARANTEED 
COMPLETE SATISFACTION 
EGGS—BREEDING STOCK 
Pheasants-—Quail—Wild Ducks 
Wild Turkeys—-Silkie Bantams 
Order now and secure our very finest 


BRUFFS ISLAND GAME FARM 
John G. Alley Easton, Md. 











BROOK TROUT 


Live trout for stocking. All sizes. 
Condition and delivery guaranteed. 


WILLOW BROOK TROUT HATCHERIES 
Granville Road, R. F. D., Westfield, Mass. 








SANDANONA PHEASANTRY 
MILLBROOK, N. Y. 
Established 1907 
offers field raised non-related 
ringneck pheasants of excellent 
quality for breeding or shooting. 


Prices on application 














PHEASANTS 


Ringnecks for Breeding and stocking. Breeding 
stock of Reeves, Mutants, Amherst and Golden. 
Booking orders for eggs of Ringnecks, Reeves, 
Mutants, Amherst and Golden. 

Write for prices. 


TIOGA PHEASANTRY 
Newark Valley New York 








Pheasants, Breeders and Eggs 


Reeves, Ringnecks, Mongolian, Golden, Sil- 
ver, Amherst, Mutant, Malonatus, Ducks, 
English Grey Call and Black Muscovey; Ban- 
tams, Buff Laced Polish, Buff, Black and 
White Cochin, and Silkies; Pearl Guenia. 
Towamencin Pheasantry, Souderton, Pa. 











Canvasbecks, Redheads, Ringnecks, Bluebills, 
Butterballs, Scooters, Wood Ducks, and other 
varieties wild waterfowl. For breeding, stock- 
ing and ornamental purposes, Safe arrival 
euaranteed. All birds pure bred. Prices rea- 
sonable. A game breeder for 30 years. Best of 
references, 


M. BATTERSON 


WILD CAME FARM, Nehalem, Oregon 














BOB-WHITE—QUAIL—PHEASANTS 


Exceptionally large birds due to our careful 

and selective breeding, and guaranteed in every 

particular. The kind you want for restocking 

or breeders. Write for prices now as they will 
be advanced later. 


HENLOPEN GAME FARMS, INC. 
Wm. M. Foord, Pres. Milton, Del. 








Learn how the experts do it! 
abreast of happenings 
legislation affecting it. 
plans to 


stock farm lands. Read— 





THE GAME BREEDER, 
sporting migazine—-more 
useful and interesting 


Formerly 
More than a 
Brimful of 
monthly—price $2.00 a year. 


established 
material 


SPECIAL OFFER: Send $1.90 for 


trial 9-month order 


for Pleasure or Profit 


Keep 
in this field and 
Fo!low Federal 


GAME BREEDER 
& SPORTSMAN 


1912. 
than a trade journal! 
Published 


65-page pheasant rearing or 46-page quail rearing manual 


will be sent you FREE. Address 


GAME BREEDER & SPORTSMAN 
205 E. 42 St. New 
_ 


York. N.Y 





OREGON MOUNTAIN QUAIL 
"Gene M.. Simpson Supt., Or. State Game Farms and 
world famed authority on game birds writes:—‘‘In 
thirty years of experience in rais'ne game birds, I have 
never found a more fascinating or ‘n'eresting game bird 
than the Mountain Quail—or partridge, as a partridge 
it is. The sportsmen who like snap <hooting in heavy 
cover will find that the erratic flight of this birc makes 
it a difficult target to hit.’’ 

We offer select breeders at fifteen dollars per pair. We 
are now booking orders for eggs at one dollar each or 
ninety-five dollars per hundred. 


R. M. Holmes Route |. Molalla, Oregon 





BOB-WHITE QUAIL 


Buy quail that are raised the farthest 
north of any in America, under condi- 
tions as nearly natural as possible. For 
March delivery at reasonable prices 


THE JASPER MINER oC FARM 
Kingsville Ontario, Canada 


IT PAYS TO BUY THE BEST 





Pure Native Virginia Bob-White Quail 


We ship you nothing but select birds hatched 
and raised in captivity and guarantee live 
delivery. Excellent breeders. 


DAN RIVER GAME FARM 
Dr. H. T. Gosney, Prop. J. E. Gosney, Mor. 
DANVILLE, VA. 








EVEN IF ‘IT DOES FLY AWAY 


FOR SALE 


a fine flock of trained mated pairs of Cana- 
dian Goose Decoys and Breeders. 











Also Pure Bred Midget English Calls and 
Genuine Wild Gray Mallard Ducks. 


WALTER DOEMEL GAME FARM 
R. F. D. No. 5, Box 403 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 















LAND GAME and FISH. 





“We inspect, plan, 
plant and stock game 
preserves.”’ 





Wlake Your resewe Pay 


by establishing feeding and breeding grounds for WILD DUCKS, UP- 
If you enjoy and want good shooting and fishing, our 
sure-growing natural foods will produce real results for you. Write for our new 
free, illustrated book “The Secret in Attracting Game” 

we'll make planting suggestions FREE. 


WILD LIFE NURSERIES, P. 0. Box 71B3, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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. Describe your place— 











HYACINTH SQUIRREL 


Continued from page 75) 
that. Nobody wanted to take a chance on 
being associated with Bowse ; and anyway, 
it would have been an anti-climax. Noth- 
ing any ringtail could have given us in 
the way of sport would have meant much 

after that riot in the cedar swamp. 
They say generosity is its own reward 
I guess it is. Anyway, the next time I 
want a lot of high-grade entertainment 
I'm going to pick out three guests who 
have never been on a coon hunt—and 
pray to the red gods to send a hyacinth 
squirrel our way before the night is done 


A BEACHCOMBER ON PUGET 
SOUND 
Continued from page 38) 


where he fell, and alternately dragged 
and carried the carcass up the beach 
The tide was coming in, and dusk was 
on me. I was soaked to the waist and all 
in by the time I got to the shack. 

How good that meat tasted! There may 
have been seventy-five pounds of it—I do 
not know. All I do know is that I never 
wasted a single morsel of it. It gave me a 
new lease on life. Thanks to it, I slipped 
into early summer. June had come, I was 
reasonably sure—wild roses were in bloom 
on the cliff sides 

A small coast-guard cutter dropped in 
one morning. The tide was coming in, 
and they calmly ran up on the beach and 
threw the hook out. The crew of three 
young men leaped ashore and paid me a 
visit. They were likable chaps, and I pour- 
ed out my tale and found them sympa- 
thetic. 

The petty officer in charge invited me 
hack aboard the boat for luncheon, and 
it was as good as a banquet to me after 
what I had been through. I’ve heard men 
grumble about Uncle Sam's corned beef 
and coffee, but no one will ever hear me 
complain! Their own larder was woefully 
low because they were on the end of their 
72-hour stretch, but they made me a pres- 
ent of a few potatoes, some corned beef, a 
loaf of bread and a half box of shotgun 
shells. I admit that I felt a qualm when 
they left—they had been the first humans 
I had talked with in months. 

The officer told me that they would drop 
in again the following week. This gave 
me an idea. I got out the portable type- 
writer and banged away at a story and a 
couple of articles. By asking the revenue 
men to post the manuscript at their Port 
Townsend base, I stood a chance of earn- 
ing money and restocking my grub. 
Also, there were a few people I wished to 
assure I was still alive, and this was my 
opportunity to drop them a letter. 

was sound asleep when the cutter 
came along early one morning the follow- 
ing week. The blast of machine-gun bul- 
lets they rained into the cliff as an eye- 
opener, however, brought me out in haste. 
1 was overjoyed at the gift they brought 
along—a somewhat battered dinghy they 
had found afloat and towed along to pre- 
sent to me. By some hocus-pocus they had 
also talked their commissary chief out of 
an extra issue of rations which they pre- 
sented me with—a little bit of everything 
for three men for nine meals! Truly, it 
was a blessing from the gods. 

These new friends of mine gladly of- 
fered to take my mail and post it from 
Port Townsend. They stayed long enough 
for me to decide on an address for my 
manuscript and letters—rather they fur- 
nished the address and offered to collect 
any possible answers and bring them back 
I had enough change left to cover postage 

The salmon were beginning to run in 
numbers now. I could see them leaping 


some 
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everywhere when the flood tide was in. 
They provided thrilling sport with the surf 
rod and a copper spoon. | caught as many 
as I could eat. 

With the little dinghy I was now able 
to row about a bit, and I lost no time de- 
vising a half dozen crab traps. These con- 
sisted of old steel hoops from barrels I 
found on the beach. A few strands of line 
tied across them and a fish head was all 
there was to the traps. I suspended each 
trap with three cords a foot long tied toa 
bit of cedar. The fish head was tied to the 
hoop, and the device thrown overboard at 
high tide. Returning a few hours later, I 
was certain to pull up a voracious crab or 
two, greedily hanging on to the fish head. 
Thrown into a kettle of boiling water and 
cooked for a while, these provided me with 
a choice addition to my menu that I never 
grew tired of. 

Now that I had shells, I explored the 
woods again and knocked over a cock 
pheasant. On the way back I found some 
ripe strawberries—luscious little ones that 
grew in profusion. I filled my bandana 
with them and had a feast that night. 
Pheasant has always been my favorite 
meat bar none. 

Salmon-berries grew in profusion all 
along the cliffs, and they were ripe now. 
[ had no milk, but they tasted pretty good 
when mashed with sugar. The revenue 
men had included three pounds of this in 
their gift. Somehow I was eking out a 
livelihood, and although it was mostly of a 
fish variety my body thrived on it. 

There is a maxim along Puget Sound 
that whatever one prays for the night be- 
fore, the tides will bring in the next morn- 
ing. I never prayed, but the tide often 
brought me queer gifts of an acceptable 
nature. The spit was littered with firkins 
of butter one morning—flotsam from a 
foundered Canadian cargo boat, as I after- 
ward learned. I ate butter until I actually 
grew tired of it. The balance became ran- 
cid and had to be thrown away. 

A crate of grapefruit floated in one day, 
and I regarded it as manna from heaven. 
Some steward had heaved it overboard 
rather than be caught with too much stock 
in his pantry. The whole upper structure 
of a large steamer floated by the spit one 
day and stayed there, a victim of slack 
water, long enough for me to chop out a 
pair of transoms. Later I patched them 
into the shack for windows. 

I had other visitors now and then. Sal- 
mon trollers dropped in for water and 
one or two sport cruisers from Seattle, 
loaded with vacationers. They told me the 
news of the day and left me old magazines 
and newspapers. One or two had me 
aboard for meals—a most welcome change. 


HREE weeks passed by without signs 
of my friends of the coast-guard, how- 


ever, and I began to worry. My provisions 
petered out, and for a few days I was 
thrown back again on sea and woods. 

Then Providence again came to my 
aid. A motor boat with temporary engine 
trouble landed on the beach. In it was a 
farmer from a near-by island, en route to 
Friday Harbor where he hoped to hire 
a few men to harvest a crop of marsh 
hay. He talked me into accompanying him 
for ten days, and promised not only to 
hoard and room me and pay four dollars 
a day but also to bring me back. 

That was the first real manual labor 
I had ever done ae my life. At first it 
nearly killed me, but by the third day I 
was going strong and ravenously ready 
for the huge meals his wife set out. When 
the hay was all put up, I became the proud 
possessor of forty dollars. I saw it in terms 
of flour, bacon and coffee! 

Obligingly the farmer ran me over to 
Friday Harbor, where I invested most of 
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my cash in a stock of carefully chosen 
provisions, based on my experience. With 
my simple tastes and a larder augmented 
by fish = a bit of game, it was no 
trick to live like a king on a couple of 
dollars a week. 

Back on the island again, I found that 
the coast-guard boat had been there and 
gone. They had pinned a note in a place 
where the wind left it alone, and under 
my door was a little sheaf of mail! The 
first letters in months! 

One of those letters was from Ray Hol- 
land of Firetp & Stream. I still have it 
and distinctly recall his stating that he 
envied me and would like to join me for 
a while. There was also a letter from a 
friend who is a tackle manufacturer, say- 
ing he was sending a package of plugs 
and lures which he hoped I'd try out on 
salt-water fish. Weeks later, I got them. 

A California magazine enclosed a check 
for $50 for one of the articles I had writ- 
ten; an Eastern technical publication en- 
closed another for $20! The third article 
I had sent by the coastmen was politely 
returned. 

I danced a jig on the beach that day. 
Of a sudden I felt enormously wealthy, 
and a way had been opened for me to 
make myself self-supporting again. For 
days I flung myself into the work of 
composing articles and getting them ready 
for the next visit by the coast cutter. 


HE salmon run was now at its peak, 

and the waters about the island were 
actually alive with flashing, leaping fish. 
From a trolling-boat crew I learned how 
to smoke them and salt them down, and 
started preparing a stock against the long 
winter months. 

An Indian in a dugout canoe stopped 
off one day and taught me many things 
in return for a meal. I learned how to dry 
clams by threading the bodies on a string 
and exposing them to sun and wind for 
a while. He pointed out that they would 
not be plentiful on the winter tides. I 
dried a whole bushel afterward and hung 
them up in clean flour sacks. 

The cutter returned some time later, 
and I bribed them to take me back to 
their base for a couple of days. A hair- 
cut, new outing clothes and certain tid- 
bits for which I had long craved made 
me feel like a new man 

But I found that the crowds and for- 
gotten city even little Port 
Townsend annoyed me. I became hungry 
for the island again and lost no time 
in laying in a stock of necessaries, such 
as food and shells, clothing, a lamp and 
oil and a few books. The boys took me 
back again on their first trip out. 

Fall arrived, bringing storms, hordes 
of wildfowl and great loneliness. The fish- 
ing hoats were tied up in their home ports 
for the winter. Only an occasional rev- 
enue cutter or log patrol boat dropped 
in to break the monotony. 

Somehow the winter passed, with the 
cutter men forming my sole contact with 
civilization. They carried away my mail 
and brought me the answers. Checks piled 
up until I found I was the possessor of al- 
most $500. Then fate intervened and end- 
ed everything. 

Came a letter from the East telling of 
the serious illness of my nearest rela- 
tive. | was asked to come as soon as pos- 
sible. Ruefully I packed a few things and 
snapped a new padlock on the door of the 
shack. The cutter men ran me back to 
Port Townsend, where I caught a steamer 
for Seattle and a train back east. 

I mean to get back to “my” island 
again, but when and how I am not certain 
today. Next time I want to have enough 
money to buy a little outboard cruiser and 
an acre or two of land for my very ow? 


noises of 
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18 Pictures 
Uu 

Free With a Subscription 
EPRODUCTIONS in full colors of oil paint- 
ings by Lynn Bogue Hunt—18 prints, show- 
ing 37 species—the finest collection of pictures of 
American game birds we have ever seen. J This 
page in three colors does not even attempt to pre- 
sent them accurately, but only to show their 
nature. {| They are genuinely beautiful, true works 
of art. ] They measure 13 x 144 inches, an ideal 
size for the walls of home, office or club. § Each 
picture has on its back a description of the game 


bird it portrays written by Edward Howe Forbush, 
Ornithologist of the State of Massachusetts. 


The Entire Set of Eighteen Pictures 


FREE 


with a 2 Years’ Subscription for 
Field ? 
Stream 


America’s Magazine for the Outdoorsman 


FORONLY $5.0 0* 


(The regular subscription price is $2.50 per year) 


Or, 18 pictures and a 1 yeat’s subscription for $3.25,* 
making the pictures cost you 75c. 






























*Add $1, if in Canada, Europe, Asia or Africa 
If you do not consider these the finest set of Game Pictures you've 
ever seen, return them and your money will be gladly refunded. 
Address: 578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 








Ranch Vacations—Family Style 
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apes mountain Dude Ranches 

are becoming increasingly 
popular with American families 
who seek a summer vacation 
that appeals to grown-ups and 
youngsters alike. 


Treat your family to this most 
thrilling of vacation experiences 
next summer. Northern Pacific 
will help you choose a ranch to 
your liking. Just mail the coupon. 
No obligation. 


E. E. NELSON, 


Passenger Traffic Manager 


Northern Pacific Railway 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Route of the 


eins A 


**Rail birds’ on the corral fence waiting for 
their saddle horses. What good times young] 
folks have at a Western ranch! 


FE. E. NELSON, 
614 N. P. Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Mr. Nelson: I am interested in a Ranch 
vacation for my family next summer. I am willing) 
to pay $ _..........a Week for accommodations, for 
my family of........ adults and . children. 
Name 


Address 


North Coast Limited 


New Low Basic Fares—No Pullman Surcharge 
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